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TO 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE    EARL    OF    MOIRA, 

^c,     ^c.     ^c, 

MY  LORD, 

1 F  from  the  Illuftrious  body  of  Britifh  Peers, 
I  prefumed  to  felecl  your  Lordfhip,  as  the 
diftlnguifhed  charadler  to  whom  I  wifhed  for 
the  honour  of  dedicating  the  following  pages ; 
let  me  affure  you,  and  my  readers  in  general, 
that  neither  partiality,  nor  felf-intereft  had  any 
fliare  in  determining  me  to  folicit  your  Lordfhip's 
patronage ;  confequently,  it  will  be  fufficient  for 
my  purpofe,  to  affign  the  motives  that  juftify,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  the  propriety  of  this  addrefs. 

Commerce,  as  connected  with  found  policy, 
is  recommended  in  the  firft  divifion  of  my  Lec- 
tures, to  the  attention  of  every  Britifh  fenator ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  your  Lordfliip  has  made  it 
a  part  of  your  early  fludies,  fmce,  from  that 
a  2  fource, 
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fource,  you  have  been  enabled  to  fland  forth  a 
powerful  advocate  for  the  mitigation  of  thofc 
cruel  and  impolitic  laws,  which  authorize  mer- 
cilefs  creditors  to  confine  thoufands  of  their 
ufeful  fellow  fubjecls,  "^  for  an  unlimited  time, 
often  for  life,"  in  prifon. 

May  your  Lordfhip's  fuccefs  be  equal  to  your 
benevolent  exertions ;  my  fentiments  on  the 
fubjedl,  which  v.ill  be  found  in  the  Ledure, 
"  On  the  adminiftration  of  commercial  affairs," 
were  firfl  promulgated  in  the  year  1772. 

The  Elements  of  the  fclence  of  Politics,  collecl- 
cd  from  the  bed  authorities  ancient  and  modern, 
including  an  analyfis  of  the  Britiih  conflitution 
in  its  original  puriry  :  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
adulterations,  which  the  modern  maxims  of 
political  neccjjttyi  and  e>:ijling  circumfiances  have 
introduced,  equally  claim  your  Lordfliip's  pro- 
teflion  ;  for,  upon  various  occafions,  you  have 
publicly  avowed  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
that  excellent  conftitution,  and  a  decided  refo- 
lution  to  fupport  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  the  community,  againfl  every  uaconftitu- 
tional  encroachment  ol  arbitrary  miniflers. 

9  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  at  this  critical  jundure,  when  political 
economy  is  imperioufly  required,  to  repair  the 
damages  of  unprecedented  profuiion  in  the  na- 
tional expenditure,  an  explanation  cf  the  true 
principles  on  which  the  revenues  of  the  Britifh 
Empire  ought  to  be  levied  and  adminlilered, 
cannot  fail  of  attrading  the  regard  of  a  noble- 
man, whofe  time  and  talents  are  fo  affiduoufly 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  country. 

That  you  may  enjoy  to  the  longefl  period  of 
human  life,  the  love,  efleem,  and  confidence  of 
our  moft  gracious  fovereign,  and  of  your  fellow- 
fubjeds,  is  the  cordial  wilh  of. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfliip's 

mofl:  humble  and 
T     ,  devoted  Servant, 

May  I  ft,  1 80:. 

THOMAS  MORTIMER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  prefent  and  future  grandeur,  fame, 
riches,  and  happinefs  of  Great  Britain, 
depend  fo  entirely  on  the  ingenuity,  induflry, 
and  commercial  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
on  the  wifdom  of  its  legiflature  ;  that  no  ftudy 
feems  more  important  than  that  which  tends  to 
convey  proper  ideas  of  thofe  n^oft  eflential  fub- 

jecls,    COMMERCE,      POLITICS,     and    FINANCES; 

efpecialiy  for  thofe,  who,  by  their  rank,  fortune, 
or  connexions  in  life,  may  hereafter  be  called 
upon  to  direft  and  improve,  or  to  patronize  and 
reward  the  exerdons  of  genius  and  honed  la- 
bour in  their  fellow-citizens  ;  either  by  repre- 
fenting  them  in  parliament,  or  by  taking  a  part 
in  the  adminiftration  of  government,  as  minif- 
ters,  or  magiftrates.  But  fo  many  qualifications 
are  requifite  to  form  the  charader  of  a  complete 
Britifh  member  of  parliament,  or  (tatefman  ;  and 
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the  life  of  man  is  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  totally  inr- 
pcffible  to  devote  any  very  confiderable  portion 
of  time  to  the  invefligation  of  every  art  and 
fcience ;  or  even  to  read,  with  attention, 
amidfl:  a  variety  of  other  avocations,  all  the 
Voluminous  productions  of  the  prefs  on  thofe  in- 
terefting  fubjecls,  which  are  the  obje6ls  of  this 
work. 

AnecefTity,  therefore,  arlfes  of  reducing  thofe 
arts  and  fciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  arc 
likely  to  be  mod  intimately  connected  with  our 
llaiions  in  life,  to  certain  concife  elementary 
principles.  This  has  been  recommended  by  the 
ableft  writers,  and  it  has  been  effected  with 
fuccefs  in  theology,  hiflory,  law,  phyfic,  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  mathematics,  proving  of  An- 
gular utility  to  the  ftudents  in  each  profeflion. 

In  fupport  of  the  utility  of  the  defign,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  point  out  the  want  of 
a  work  of  this  kind,  from  the  complaints  that 
have  been  long  fmce  made  in  print,  of  the  very 
limited,  inadequate  id^Jis  of  each  fubjedl,  dif- 
cernible,  in  thofe  v/hofe  high  ftations  in  fo- 
ciety  require  the  moft  perfc<5t  knowledge  of  thetn 
all.     And,  firft,  with  refpeft  to  commerce. 

The  befl  wTlters  on  the  maritime  power  and 
commerce  of  this  country,  concur  with  me  in 
maintaining,  thai:  there  is  a  manifefl  defe£t  in 
the  education  of  Britifh  youth  of   high  rank 

anci 
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and  fortune,  and  of  the  fons  of  our  opulent 
citizens,  by  negleding  to  inflrucl  them  in  this 
very  important  branch  of  knowledge,  the  com- 
mercial art.  One,  in  particular,  of  great  re- 
pute, has  gone  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  *■  That  though 
"  we  are  very  happy  in  the  conflltution  of  our 
"  legiilature,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  our  parlia- 
"  ments  have  fometimes  been  miHed,  when 
"  matters  relative  to  trade  have  been  brought 
"  under  their  confideration.*'  He  might  have 
added,  grofsly  impofed  on  by  interefled  mer-. 
chants  and  traders,  which  has  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  fuch  frequent  amendments  and  repeals 
of  ads  of  parliament  refpeftlng  commerce. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con 
fider  the  number  of  nobles,  gentlemen,  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  lawyers,  and  fpiritual 
lords,  in  parliament,  whofe  education  has  been 
totally  foreign  from  all  inquiry  into  the  means 
of  improving  arts,  manufadlures,  and  com- 
merce ;  yet  the  education  of  a  Britifii  fenator 
ought  to  be  fo  general  as  to  include  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  every  fubjed:  that  can 
poflibly  be  brought  before  parliament.  But 
above  all,  young  gentlemen  (hould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  till  they 
have  acquired  clear  ideas  of  the  firft  principles 

of     COMMERCE,       POLITICS,      and       FINANCES. 

Were  this  rule  flrit^ly  followed,  their   obferva- 
tions.  in  the  courfe  of  their  travels  would  prove 
b  3  highly 
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highly  beneficial  to  themfelves  and  to  theif 
native  country ;  for,  inflead  of  returning  with 
the  mofl  ample  accounts  of  cabinets  of  cu^ 
riofities,  of  the  rarities,  of  the  drefs,  intrigues, 
and  amufements  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  they  would  make  themfelves  acquainted 
with  their  commercial  and  political  maxims  j 
they  would  notice  their  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  the  various 
modes  of  raifmg,  colleding,  and  managing 
their  public  revenues. 

The  errors  of  parliament  may  be  reclified  by 
amendments, or  repealsof  adls  detrimental  to  com- 
merce ;  but  the  effeci;  of  ignorance  in  commercial 
affairs  becomes  more  fatal,  when  it  gets  poffeffion 
of  the  adminiftration  of  government,  in  mari- 
time and  commercial  dates.  The  hiftory  of 
England  furniflies  too  many  inftances  of  the  im- 
becility of  entire  adminiftrations  in  this  refped  ; 
the  very  department  peculiarly  charged  with  the 
infpeclion  and  care  of  commercial  affairs,  having 
often  been  filled  by  gentlemen,  who  could  not 
lay  claim  to  the  leaft  mercantile  knowledge. 
When  this  has  been  the  cafe,  and  that  (unhap- 
pily) the  fuperior  offices  of  flate  were  likewife 
occupied  by  men  equally  deficient  in  this  point, 
foreign  powers  have  feldom  failed  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  junctures,  to  feduce  our  ar- 
tificers, artifts,  and  manufacluiersj  to   violate 

treaties 
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treaties  of  commerce,  by  laying  heavy  duties 
and  prohibitions  on  our  merchandize  enterin^jj 
their  refpeftive  countries,  contrary  to  exprefs 
ftipulations;  and,  by  various  other  means,  to 
annoy  and  diilurb  our  merchants. 

In  a  v/ord,  fo  great  is  the  advantage  aiifing, 
not  only  to  the  community,  but  to  every  indi- 
vidual, from  an  early  attainment  of  commercial 
knowledge,  that  there  have  been  but  few,  if 
any,  who  were  tolerably  verfed  in  ir^  who  have 
hot  either  improved  their  ellates  and  fortunes, 
by  entering  into  commercial  connexions  ;  or 
raifed  themfelvcs  to  honourable  and  importariL 
offices  in  the  ftate.  I  mean  this  of  gentlemen, 
whofe  rank,  fituafion  and  patrimony,  v/ould 
perhaps  have  intitled  tliem  to  ftep  forth  into 
public  life,  even  Vwithout  this  knowledge  ;  but 
who,  wl<h  this  addition,  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand refj;j6l  and  veneration  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  immortalize  their  fam.e,  through 
the  lignal  fervices  they  have  rendered  their 
country  (in  the  mod  perilous  times)  by  a  glorious 
adminiflration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  (late. 

That  an  early  fludy  of  the  true  principles  of 
political  wifdom  is  eflentially  neceffary  in  a 
country  which  boafts  fo  excellent  a  conflitution, 
will  fcarcely  be  denied  ;  nor  yet,  that  we  have 
been  fhamefully  negligent  on  this  head  :  indeed 
every  man*s  daily  obfervation  mufl  convince 
him,  that  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  v/ould 
have  been  more  happy,  and  the  adminiflration 
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Oi^  government  much  eafier  of  late  years,  "if  a 
falfe  definition  of  politics  had  not  fo  generally 
prevailed,  which  has  been  wholly  owing  to  the 
want  of  initilling  right  ideas  of  this  important 
fcience  into  the  minds  of  youth,  whereby  they 
would  be  prepared  to  refifl:  the  bad  impreffions 
which  crafty,  defigning  men  now  readily  make 
on  their  minds,  rcfpecling  the  views  and  con- 
duct of  the  government  they  live  under.  If, 
from  being  unprincipled,  we  take  up  every  vague 
opinion,  embrace  it  for  a  time,  and  then  ex- 
change it  as  readily,  when  interell  or  ambition 
fuggefts  a  convenient  variation,  it  cannot  be 
v/ondered  at  ;  for  no  care  has  been  taken  to  in- 
culcate that  veneration  for  the  firfl  principles 
of  civil  fociety,  which  would  animate  us  to  a 
love  of  our  country,  and  fire  us  with  emulation, 
in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in 
rhe  fupport  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  an 
upright  government  founded  on  thefe  principles. 
The  fure  method  of  remedying  thefe  grievances 
is,  to  make  the  fcience  of  politics  a  branch  of 
Britifli  education,  as  youth  advance  to  years  of 
maturity.  But  as  we  have  no  public  fchools  for 
this  valuable  purpofe,  the  editor  flatters  himfelf 
that  his  Elements  of  PoHtics,  may  fupply  the 
want  of  them. 

The  great  increafe  and  extent  of  the  commer- 
cial connexions  of  Great  Britain,  arifing  from  the 
augmentation  of  h-r  maritime  power,  from  new 
territorial  acquifitions,  and  from  the  fiouriflnng 
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ftate  of  her  foreign  fettlements,  having  totally 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  at  home,  and  evi- 
dently given  to  the  moniedintereft,  great  weight 
and  influence  in  the  ftate;  the  fludy  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  revenues,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  which  are  the  grand  bulwark  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  monied  men,  be- 
comes a  neceflary  part  of  education,  and  fliould 
have  had  its  rife  with  the  origin  of  thefe  funds ; 
but  though  they  have  annually  increafed,  with 
aftonifliing  rapidity,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
prefent  time,  yet  the  generality  of  young  men, 
whofe  fituation  in  life  may  afford  them  reafonable 
expedations  of  being  chofen  diredors  of  thofe 
funds,  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment, or  fervants  of  the  crown  in  the  revenue 
department,  are  often  quite  uninformed,  and  un- 
fkilled  in  matters  of  this  nature  ;  and  it  is  main- 
tained by  fome  writers  of  great  eminence,  "  that 
fucceffive  parliaments  have  been  held  fmce  that 
memorable  sera,  in  which  very  few  of  the  mem- 
bers have  had  any  tolerable  idea  of  public 
credit,  as  it  ftands  fupported,  or  becomes  en- 
dangered by  the  increafe  of  the  national  debt." 

The  fame  method  is  purfued  with  refpe^l  to 
this  fubjecl  as  the  two  former  :  the  origin  of  the 
public  revenues  of  nations  is  traced ;  the  various 
refourccs  of  the  moft  ancient  empires  are  pointed 
©ut  J  their  methods  of  amaffmg  treafures,  or  of 
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raifing  money  as  a  piovifion  for  war,  and  oth^r 
extraordinary  demands  on  the  ftate  are  made 
known  ;  and  the  principles  on  which  all  their 
revenue  tranfaclions  were  founded,  are  carefully 
preferved.  The  records  of  modern  limes  fur- 
nifning  new  elements  of  fiiiance  principles, 
thefe  are  duly  noticed  j  and  every  fource  of  re- 
venue, which  has  been  found  practicable  and 
productive,  is  laid  open.  Laflly,  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  public  crecit,  on  which  the  national 
DEBT  of  this  kingdom  is  founded,  is  critically 
examined,  and  traced  to  its  origin  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  now  flourifhes,  (to  the  equal 
afloniiliment  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
worldj)  with  the  means  of  preventing  its  decline, 
lire  clearly  flated ;  fo  that  the  fludent  may  be 
enabled  to  decide  v/ith  precifion,  on  every  plan 
that  (hall  be  propofed  for  improving  the  public 
revenues,  or  for  diminifiiing  or  autimenting  this 
immenfe  debt,  as  the  exigencies  of  ftate  may 
require. 

Having  thus  given  the  outlines  of  his  plan, 
and  pointed  out  the  neceiTuy,  utility,  and  ad- 
vantages of  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Commerce,  Politics,  and  Finances,  the  author 
has  only  to  add,  that  he  hopes  the  execution 
will  be  ibund  equal  to  the  defign  ;  and  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  plead  the  merit  of 
having  fixed  the  attention  of   his  countrymen 
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to  ftudies  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Great  Britain,  and  facilitated  the  means 
of  purfuing  them,  by  a  diligent,  faithful  extrac- 
tion of  the  cflence  of  every  work  of  reputation 
that  could  afford  him  the  lead  aiFiflance  in  com- 
pleting his  own :  which,  he  flatters  himfelf, 
may  be  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  many  of 
them,  and  be  confidered  as  a  compendium  of 
defirable  knowledge  and  profitable  in(lru6lion. 

The  diftind  treatifes  on  the  three  fubjefts, 
COMMERCE,  POLITICS,  and  FINANCES,  formerly 
publilhed  in  a  quarto  volume,  were  received 
with  general  approbation :  but  a  cheaper  edition, 
and  a  new  form  of  compiling  it,  having  been 
fuggefted  by  fome  refpe6lable  gentlemen  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  whom  the  author  paid 
a  vifit  in  the  year  179S,  as  likely  to  be  more  ufe- 
ful  to  young  {Indents ;  the  plan  recommended 
by  them  has  been  carried  into  execution  ;  and 
their  opinion  "  that  young  gentlemen,  who 
*'  are  too  apt  to  be  rsmifs  in  their  attendance 
««  at  the  public  kdures  of  their  learned  Pro- 
*^  fefTors,  might  be  induced  to  receive  informa- 
"  tion  and  inftrudion  in  the  prefent  form, 
*'  from  private  lectures  comprized  in  a  moderate 
*«  volume;  and  divided  into  fuch  portions, 
"  as  neither    to    overload,    nor  fatigue    the 

"  mind. 
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"  mind,  and  which  may  be  taken  up,  and  laid 
*'  afide,  at  pleafure,  for  other  fludies  or  ne- 
"  ceffary  relaxation,"  has  been  correctly 
adopted. 


Elements  of  commerce. 


LECTURE 


OM MERGE,  in  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
A  word,  means  no  more  than  a  reciprocal 
communication,  intercourfe,  or  correfpondence 
between  man  and  man  ;  but  as  a  term  of  art,  it 
conftantly  includes  the  idea  of  exchange,  and 
ferves  to  diilinguifii  the  mercantile  negociations 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  na- 
tions with  each  other,  from  the  operations  of  in- 
land trqffieky  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  trade,  wholefale  and  retail,  and  limited  to 
one  particular  country  or  town.  Yet,  like  many 
other  abufes  which  familiar  converfation  has  li- 
cerifed,  the  two  terms  are  fometimes  ufed  indif- 
criminately ;  and  therefore,  having  noticed  the 
proper  diftindions,  we  may  occafionally  follow 
the  example,  when  treating  generally  of  any 
branch  of  commerce  carried  on  from  Great 
Britain  to  any  particular  country,  fuch  as  the 
Weft  India  trade,  the  African  trade,  &c. 

»  Our 
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Our  firjfl  inquiry  will  naturally  be  directed  to 
the  origin  of  internal  traffick  between  man  and 
man,  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country,  which,  as 
it  gave  birth  to  the  firR  idea  of  it,  may  properly 
be  lliled  the  parent  of  foreign  commerce. 

Civil  liberty  and  traffick,  being  both  of  them 
derived  from  human,  neceffi ties,  are  therefore  re- 
puted to  have  had  one  origin,  and  to  have  grown 
up  together.  Yrom  the  earlieft  accounts  we  have 
of  mankind,  a  dillinclion  of  characlers  has  been 
as  evidently  traced,  as  die  difference  in  theper- 
fons  and  bodily  conftitutions  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies :  as  fome  men  were  ever  found  to  be  more 
rcbufl  and  active  than  others,  ^o  were  fome 
minds  difpofed  to  ingenuicy  and  induftry,  whilfl 
others  difcovered  a  propenfiry  to  indolence  and 
idlenefs,  the  parents  of  miTchief.  Hence  arofe 
the  necelTity  of  aflbciating,  and  of  framing  and 
fubmitting  to  the  laws  of  civil  fociety^  under 
fome  mode  of  government,  for  the  protedlion 
of  life  and  liberty,  and  to  afcertain,  limit,  and 
fecure  private  property.  Till  this  was  done,  as 
there  was  no  fixed  property,  neither  was  there 
any  traffick  ;  for,  whatever  the  rcbuft  and  a6live, 
the  ingenious  and  Induftrious  had  acquired,  (over 
and  above  what  was  neceflary  for  the  demands 
of  nature,")  the  weak  and  imbecile  obtained 
through  pity  and  compaffion,  the  indolent  and 
inadlive   extorted   by   fraud  and  deceit,   or  the 

vicious  feized  by  force. 
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But  no  fooner  was  property  limited,  and  per- 
fonal  liberty  fecured  from  favage  violence  by 
civil  inflitutes,  than  the  ingenious  and  induftrious 
began  a  reciprocal  traffick.  The  hufbandman, 
who  employed  himlelf  in  cultivating  the  land, 
had  neither  time  nor  capacity  to  invent  or  im- 
prove the  inftruments  neceffary  for  his  ufe  ;  nor 
had  the  artift,  who  fupplied  him  with  them, 
either  Ikill  or  leifure  to  fow  the  feed,  or  to  plant 
the  vegetable  that  was  to  produce  food  for  his 
fubfiftence.  A  traffick  between  thefe  therefore, 
naturally  arofe  ;  the  ploughfhare  was  exchanged 
for  corn  ;  and  one  art  was  improved  by  another, 
in  proportion  as  one  artift  afTifted  the  other. 
Their  mutual  wants  brought  them  together,  pro- 
duced a  traffick  between  them,  and  eltabliflied 
the  pra6lice  of  barter  or  exchange^  which  fur- 
nifhed  the  firfl  idea  of  univerfal  commerce,  end 
flill  continues  to  be  its  firfl:  principle.  In  procefs 
of  time,  whole  focietles  of  men  finding  that  ^the 
fpot  of  earth  they  inhabited  produced  through 
their  induflry  and  labour  a  fuperfluity  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  and  perceiving  that  there  were 
many  things  wanting,  not  merely  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  exiftence.,  but  to  provide  for 
their  well-being,  refolved  on  endeavouring  to 
procure  thefe,  by  exchanging  their  own  fuper- 
fluous  commodities  for  thofe  which  they  imagi- 
ned they  wanted,  and  which  they  either  con- 
ceived, or  a^toally  knew  to  be  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  Thefe  ideas  and  perceptions 
2  2  gave 
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gave  birth  to  navigation,  whereby  the  reclpra- 
cal  wants  of  different  focieties  were  fupplied  j 
and  as  people  increafed,  fo  did  commerce,  which 
caufed  many  to  quit  huibandry  for  manufaclures 
and  other  ways  ot  living  ;  for  convenience 
whereof  they  formed  themfelves  into  commu- 
nities ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  all  towns;  which, 
for  the  more  eafy  communication  wiih  neighbour- 
ing countries,  were  generally  built  on  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers,  or  on  the  coafts  of  the  fca. 

Raving  thus  marked  the  origin  of  commer- 
cial ideas,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  fufpend  our 
inquiries,  to  make  one  important,  awful  reflec- 
tion, which  feems  to  break  in  upon  the  mind, 
as  a  ray  of  celeftial  intelligence,  and  thus 
inform  it.  "  Here,  O  Man  !  thou  hail  an  evi- 
*'  dent  demonflration  of  the  exigence  of  a 
''  fupreme  Creator  and  Difpofer  of  all  things  ; 
**  for  who,  but  the  Almighty,  could  inftil  the 
^^  idea  into  the  minds  of  the  firfl  fociety  of 
«'  men  who  entertained  it,  that  there  were 
"  other  immenfe  tracts  cf  land  to  explore, 
'^'  from  which  they  were  feparated  by  an  abyfs 
*'  of  waters  ?  Or,  admitting  their  firfl  inter- 
"  courfe  to  have  been  oniy  with  other  focie- 
**  ties  of  men  on  the  fame  continent,  who  but 
'*  the  Deity  could  bring  them  together,  or 
*'  infpire  them  with  different  degrees  of  know- 
"  ledge,  fh-ill,  and  induftry,  fo  that  fome  fhould 
**  cultivate  the  vine,  others,  different  grains ;. 
*'  that  fome  fhould  feek  to  defend  their  bodies 

"  from 
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<'  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  the 
*'  fkins  of  animals  ;  that  others  (hould  fabricate 
**  their  woolly  fleeces  ;  and  others  again  work 
"  up  the  ^bres  of  trees  and  plants  for  the  fame 
"  purpofes  ?  In  fine,  where  the  intcrcourfe  be- 
"  tween  the  inhabitants  of  an  extenfive  conti- 
*'  nent  was  not  fufficient  to  confume  the  pro- 
"  duds  of  nature  and  induftry,  but  there  ftill 
*'  remained  a  furplus  of  various  articles,  what, 
"  but  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  could  convey  to 
"  man  the  notion  of  rendering  arts,  manufac- 
"  tures,  _and  barter  or  exchange,  univerfal, 
*'  throughout  the  habitable  globe  ?" 

We  are  now  to  inquire,  who  were  the  firfi: 
people  that  carried  the  two  principles  of  com- 
merce. Barter  and  Navigation,  into  gene- 
ral pradice.  Hifiory  informs  us,  that  we  iland 
indebted  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  for 
the  firft  rudiments  of  navigation.  The  Egyp. 
tians  were  a  warlike  people,  and  governed  by 
kings,  who  were  all  of  them  either  heroes  or 
iegiflators,  whofe  ambition  was  to  raife  their  mo- 
narchy to  the  higheit  degree  of  perfection  ;  and 
to  attain  this  end,  they  encouraged  navigation, 
and  extended  their  commerce  by  conquefts. 
They  were  a  luxurious  people,  and  became 
extremely  fond  of  foreign  novelties;  b>it  even 
in  the  gratifxcation  of  thefe  propenfities,  th-ey 
ever  bad  an  eye  to  the  national  prosperity,  and 
made  their  very  painons  fubfervient  to  their  com- 
mercial tranfadions.  Thus,  while  ambition 
E  3  prompted 
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prompted  them  to  fubdiie  kingdoms,  the  chief 
ufe  th  y  made  of  their  conqutrfts  was  to  convert 
the  inbabitanis  into  Haves,  whom  they  employed 
in  all  laborious  works,  that  they  might  indulge 
themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  luxury  This  is  the 
account  which  their  own  and  other  hiftorians 
give  of  them. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  Egyptians  was 
that  of  the  eaft.  As  Egypt  was  interfered  by 
Jin  infinite  number  of  canals  the  communica- 
tion between  their  great  cities  v\'as  rendered 
fhort  and  eafy  ;  and  they  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  the  fituation  of  their  cities,  all  of 
them  ftandi-^g  nearly  on  a  level,  by  which  the 
tranfit  of  merchandize  by  the  ports  for  export- 
ation, and  of  foreign  commodities  from  the 
ports  to  the  inland  provinces  was  greatly  faci- 
litated, and  rendered  more  fecure  and  reafonable, 
than  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
land  carriage  ;  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  like- 
wife  attended  with  fo  much  delay,  that  great 
loifes  were  fuf^ained  on  perifhable  commodities, 
in  long  journies  from  fea  ports  to  inland  towns, 
m  countries  which  wanted  the  convenience  of 
water  carriage. 

The  monuments  of  the  grandeur,  riches, 
and  luxury  of  Egypt,  arifmg  from  their  com- 
merce, are  fo  eafily  to  be  traced  in  the  works 
of  hiftorians  and  travellers,  that  I  need  only 
recommend  a  perufal  of  them,  for  further 
fatisfa<5\ion  on  the  fubjeft ;  but  the  commercial 

knowledge 
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knowledge  we  derive  from  the  Egyptians  mud 
be  ranked  amongfl  our  Elements  of  Commerce. 
It  confiiis  of  two  objefls  : 

1.  The  employment  of  flaves  procured  from 
other  countries  by  ccnqueft,  or  by  purchafe,  as 
articles  of  commerce. 

2.  Making  navigable  canals  in  countries  where 
it  is  prafticabie.  The  Chinefe,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Flemings  have  carried  this  principle  into 
pradice  moree.xtenfiveiy  than  any  other  people; 
and  of  late  years,  it  has  been  fuccefsfuliy  adopt- 
ed in  England. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
formed  a  coniider-ible  maritime  power,  and  un- 
dertook very  long  and  dangerous  voyages  to  im- 
prove their  commerce,  is  flill  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  for  they  poflefled 
only  a  narrow  flip  of  land  on  the  coaft  of  Afia ; 
a  fituation  in  which  they  were  blocked  up,  in  a 
great  meafure,  by  powerful  neighbours  on  every 
fide.  Their  firfl  attention,  under  thefe  clrcum- 
il^ances,  was  to  make  as  many  fortified  ports, 
harbours,  and  creeks  as  poffible.  This  accom- 
plifiied,  they  applied  themfelves  fo  indefatigably 
to  every  (ludy  bearing  the  lead  relation  to 
maritime  or  commercial  affairs,  that  they  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  the  inventors  of 
Arltbnwiic  and  yljhonomy  ;  and  of  being  the  firft 
people  who  reduced  the  commercial  art  to  a  fix- 
ed regular  fyftem.  It  is  afierted  that  they 
trafficked  for  tin,  on  our  coalls  of  Cornwall. 

B  4  From 
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From  the  Phoenicians  we  derive  two  mCTe 
principles  of  commerce  : 

1.  It   mufl  be  fupported  by  maritime  power. 

2,  It  will  always  thrive  better  in  free  govern- 
ments, either  limited  monarchies,  or  republics, 
than  in  defpotic  monarchies  ;  therefore  the  Phoe- 
nicians made  a  more  rapid  progrefs  than  the 
Egyptians ;  for  their  government  was  republican, 
and  their  cities  and  ports  were  free  and  open,  by 
which  means  'Tyre  and  Sidon  rofe  to  a  ilate  of 
unrivalled  opulence. 

The  Ethiopians,  Perfians,  and  Arabs,  about 
the  fame  early  period,  were  likewife  concerned 
in  commerce ;  but  their  fmall  confequence  de- 
ferves  no  further  notice,  except  curiofity  fliould 
prompt  the  induflrious  ftudent  to  further  re- 
fearches  refpecling  them,  which  he  may  make 
■  in  Huet's  Hidory  of  the  Navigation  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Ancients. 

After  the  deftruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander 
the   Great,  Carthage  became  the  chief  feat  of 
commerce,  which  was  carried  on  with  fuch  aflo- 
nifhing  fuccefs,  that  towards  the  end  of  the   fe- 
cond   Punic   war,    that  famous    city  reckoned 
widiin    her    walls   no    lefs  than  700,000  inha- 
•  bitants :    above    300     cities    of    Africa    were 
^ilependant   on    this   republic ;     and    they   had 
■planted  colonies  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 
Some  afl'ert  that  her  navies  penetrated  as  far  as 
America :   but  this  is  uncertain.     Here,  how- 
ever, we  trace  another  commercial  principle : 

The 
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The  eflabllfhment  of  colonies  for  the  improve- 
ment and  extenfioa  of  commerce. 

The  utility  of  navigation  was  too  ftrikinfr 
long  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  Greeks ;  n  peo- 
ple fo  induftrious,  and  who  knew  lo  well  how 
to  appropriate  the  inventions  of  others,  could 
not  fail  of  aiming  at  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 
Accordingly,  in  the  age  preceding  the  birth  of 
Alexander,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  engaged 
againfl  each  other,  combating  for  the  empire  of 
the  Egean  and  Ionian  Seas.  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  availing  himfelf  of  this  conteft,  which 
reduced  both  parties,  and  dirtlnguifln* ng  clearly 
the  commercial  views  of  the  rival  republics, 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts,  from  the  cohimencement 
of  his  reign,  to  eflablifn  a  powerful  maritime 
force.  Under  pretence  of  clearing  thofe  feas  of 
pirates,  who  had  long  infeded  them,  he  fent  out 
a  ftrong  naval  arm.ament ;  but,  in  a  fhort  time, 
allured  by  lucrative  motives  unworthy  of  a  great 
prince,  he  became  himfelf  a  much  greater  pirate 
than  any  of  thofe  -wjhomhe  had  driven  away. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  fon  and  fuccefibr, 
carried  his  defigns  by  fea  much  fiirther ;  for  he 
built  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  rival  Carthage, 
and  opened  the  trade,  through  this  channel, 
between  the  Indian  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

The  commerce  of  the  Eafl,  or  of  the  Ead 
Indies  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  objeft  of 
all  the  voyages  undertaken  by  the  ancients; 
Arrian,  Pliny,    Solinus,  Phiioflratus,    and  our 

countrvinca 
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countrymen  Robertfon  and  Vincent,  all  plainly 
prove  that  India  was  known,  and  occafionally 
reforted  to ;  but  the  communication  between 
that  country  and  Europe  was  not  accomplilhed 
till  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

After  the  demolition  of  Carthage,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  Greece  by  the  Romans,  they  be- 
came maflers  of  all  Africa,  and  a  great  part  of 
Afia  ;  fo  that  every  thing  gave  way  to  the  Ro- 
man power ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  became  the 
fole  miflrefs  of  the  profitable  trade  to  the  Ead 
Indies ;  which  proved  the  fource  of  immenfe 
riches,  and  introduced  that  refined  luxury  and 
elegance,  which  rendered  the  Roman  republic 
the  ilanJard  of  tafte,  and  enabled  her,  in  the 
end,  to  carry  her  improvements  in  arts  and 
fciences,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that 
all  her  works  of  art  at  this  period  of  their 
flourifhing  ftate,  which  were  handed  down  to 
their  immediate  poflerity,  or  have  been  preferved 
to  our  time,  are  confidered  as  mailer-pieces  in 
their  feveral  kinds. 

We  have  only  one  melancholy  remark  to 
make  on  the  well  known  hiflory  of  the  power, 
wealth,  and  elegance  of  ancient  Rome  : 

'J'hat  Luxury,  when  it  is  carried  to  fuch  a 
pitch  as  to  introduce  a  general  depravity  of 
manners,  corruptivon  of  morals,  and  debility 
both  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  the  bane  of 
commerce,  and  mufl  fooner  or  later  prove 
the  deflrudiion  of  every  country,  whofe  welfare 

depends 
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clepeiids  on  trade  and  navigation.  Valerius, 
Patercukis,  and  Tacitus  may  be  confulted  to  ve- 
rify this  obfervation ;  and  it  is  recommended  to 
the  young  ftudent  to  inveftigate  it,  in  thehidory 
of  the  late  aflonifhing  revolution  of  France. 

We  derive  from  the  Romans  only  one  prin- 
dciple  of  commerce,  which  modern  nations  have 
adopted  and  confiderably  improved : 

The  Infurance  or  Affurance  of  fhlps  and  mer- 
chandize from  loflcs  at  fea.  This  is  traced  back 
to    the    time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

The  Goths  and  Vandals  completed  what  efTe* 
minacy  had  partly  accomplifhed,  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  then,  the  commerce  carried 
on  between  the  Indian  and  the  Mediterranean 
Seas  was  thrown  into  another  channel ;  for  ic 
ceafed  through  the  Red  Sea  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria, and  was  now  conduvSled  by  Trebezon, 
Damafcus,  and  Aleppo,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
trade  carried  on  by  the  free  dates  of  Italy,  fuch 
as  Venice,  Genoa,  andPiIa;  and  the  merchandifc 
of  the  Eall  Indies  was  conveyed  by  this  new 
channel,  not  only  to  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  England,  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  Germany,  and  even  to  the 
Baltic. 

The  fituation  of  Bruges  in  ihe  Auflrian  Ne- 
therlands, rendiired  it  about  this  period,  and  for 
a  confiderable  time  after,  the  emporium  of  all 
Europe.       The  commodities  of  the   Northern 

countries. 
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countries,  fucli  as  corn,  naval  fLores,  Sec.  were 
brought  thither  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  de- ^ 
pofited  to  be  bartered  for  the  Afiatic  commodi- 
ties which  arrived  from  the  Levant.  Thus  the 
circulation  of  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  the 
Eaftern  world  became  extenllve  throughout  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe,  in  return  for  na- 
val ft  ores,  and  fuch  ether  articles  as  were 
neceiTary  for  India  Voyages. 

Bruges  underwent  the  fame  fate  as  Tyre, 
Carthage,  and  Rome,  with  refpecl  to  the  effeds 
of  opulence  and  luxury.  The  riches  they  ac- 
quired made  the  inhabitants  idle,  Inattentive 
and  negligent ;  they  failed  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders,  left  their  correfpondents  letters  un- 
anfwered,  became  candidates  for  titles  and  polls 
of  honour  under  the  Spanilh  monarchy,  and  at 
length  defpifed  that  commerce  which  had  been 
the  chief  fource  of  their  opulence. 

Antwerpy  another  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  the  next  place  which  became  famous  for  its 
extenfive  commerce,  founded  on  the  decline  of 
Bruges ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  induftrious, 
frugal,  and  fober,  fo  that  a  permanent  flate  of 
profperity  might  have  been  expelled,  if  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  a  tyrannical  bigot,  had  not 
authorized  the  duke  D'Alva,  his  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  propagate  the  Roman  Ca- 
thohc  religion  with  fire  and  fvvord,  and  'to  intro- 
duce the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquifition. 

The 
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The  clofe  connexion  between  civil  liberty  and 
commerce,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
eifential  to  the  profperity  of  the  latter,  being  de- 
ftroyed  at  Antwerp,  the  artifts,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,  who  were-  of  'the  reformed,  or 
Proteilant  religion,  and  even  feveral  Roman 
Catholics,  who  dreaded  the  inquifition  a-nd  its 
tortures,  fled  from  this  perfecntion  to  Amiler- 
dam,  and  other  cities  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland,  which  had  juft  fhook  off  the  Spaniili 
yoke.  Others  came  over  to  England  ;  and  this 
memorable  event  may  be  faid  not  only  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  fubfequent  flourifhlng 
flate  of  the  Dutch  republic,  but  of  the  mari- 
time power,  extenfive  commerce,  and  opulence 
of  England,  foon  after  thi&  period. 

England  was  fortunate  at  this  era  in  hiving 
her  fceptre  fwayed  by  a  princefs  of  uncommoa 
talents,  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and 
a  powerful  fupporter  of  the  protectant  refugees  ; 
and  fhe  had  the  happinefs  to  be  afiiflcd  by  a  fuc- 
Gcffion  of  miniflers  and  counfellors  of  confum- 
mate  abilities,  and  immaculate  integrity.  No 
wonder  then,  that  this  was  the  favourable  crifis 
for  extending  and  improving  the  commerce  of 
England  and  Holland,  or  that  Amfterdam  and 
London  fliould  rife  on  the  ruins  of  Bruges  and 
Antwerp,  to  renowned  commercial  cities ;  the 
former,  having  loft  its  trade  through  indolence, 
and  the  latter,  having  been  depopulated  by  per- 
fecution. 

Wc 
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We  have  to  note  two  principles  of  commerce, 
colle£led  from  the  fate  of  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp : 

1.  Indefatigable  induftry  and  attention  are 
requifite  for  carrying  on  inland  trade  and 
foreign  commerce  fuccefsfully.  By  indolence 
and  negligence,  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  loft 
both  :  for  trade  will  not  remain  long  in  any 
place  where  it  is  received  with  cooln^fs  and  in- 
difference. 

2.  Toleration  in  matters  of  religious  faith  is 
equally  necefiary  for  the  profperity  of  commerce. 

Our  next  bufmefs  will  be  to  obferve  the  happy 
cffefts  of  adopting  the  leading  principles  of  the 
ancients,  during  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  introducing  new  fyflems  un- 
known to  them  ;  thereby  facilitating  and  accele- 
rating th^  commercial  profperity  of  fucceeding 
generations,  down  to  our  own  time. 
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LECTURE    II. 

"  1  '  HE  commercial  revolution  which  was  the 
principal  fubjecl  of  our  lad  ledure,  encou- 
raged our  countrymen,  In  the  true  fpirit  of 
emulation,  to  form  the  bafis  of  a  maritime  and 
commercial  power,  that  fhould  take  in  every 
branch  of  traffick  known,  or  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

The  naviQ-ation   and  trade  of  Endand   was 

o  o 

trifling  before  this  epoch,  and  had  continued 
nearly  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  little  improve- 
ment, from  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror, 
except  in  one  inflance,  which  fnall  be  noticed 
in  its  proper  place. 

The  foreign  commerce  was  limited  to  exporta- 
tions  of  the  natural  producls  of  the  country, 
unmanufactured  ;  fuch  as  tin,  lead,  wool,  hides, 
iron,  and  fifh,  which  were  ufually  bartered  for 
foreign  manufactured  commodities,  particularly 
for  fine  woollen  cloths,  wrought  filks,  gold  and 
filver  brocades  and  embroideries,  and  cloths  of 
gold,  as  they  were  then  called.  But  the  inland 
trade  received  a  very  confiderable  increafe  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  in  pro- 

cefs 
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cefs  of  time  produced  a  capicaJ  branch  of  bens= 
ficial  exportation.     Before  his  time,  the  manu- 
facluring  of  wool  into  cloths  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  then  Spanifh  Netherlands,  fince  known 
by  the  denominations  of  Auftrian,  French,  and 
Dutch  Flanders  ;  and  the  kings  of  England  re- 
ceiving fubfrJies  from  their  fubjeds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  civil  government  and  regal  ftate 
in  wool,  were  obliged  to  export  it  on  their  own 
account,  in  order  to  realize  an  annual  revenue, 
and  for  this  purpofe  they  had  their  brokers  or 
factors  at  Bruges,    Ghent,    BrufTels,    Louvain, 
and  other  cities  of  Flanders ;  and  the  Flemings 
took  off  fuch  a  quantity  of  Englifh  wool,  and 
paid  fo  high  a  price  tor  it,  that  the  breeding  of 
Iheep,  for  the  profit  of  their  wool,  was  a  prin- 
cipal fource  of  income  for  all  perfons  of  pro- 
perty who  underflood  the  nature   of  this  traf- 
fick;  but  fortunately  for  this  country,  at  the  par- 
liament aiTcmbled  at  Wefiminfter  A.  D.   133S, 
the    nth   of  Edward  III.    the   exportation  of 
wool  was  prohibited,  a  new  revenue  was  provided 
for  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  invite  and  encou- 
rage cloth-v/orkers,  and  other  manufa^urers  of 
wool,  to  come  over  and  fettle  in  England,  very 
great  privil-^ges  were  granted,  and  penfions  were 
allowed  them  from  the  crown   till  they  fhould 
be  fo  well  eftablifhed  as  to  be  able  to  gain  a 
comfortable   livelihood  by    their  ingenuity  and 
indudry.     At  the  fame  time,  a  prohibition  was 
laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths,  and 

the 
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the  king's  fubje£ls  were  forbid  to  wear  them,  yet, 
neither  this  prohibition,  nor  a  famptuary  law 
made  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  reigr^ 
limiting  and  reftricling  the  luxury  of  drefs,  par- 
ticularly in  woollen  cloths,  could  prevent  a 
partial  importation  of  foreign  fine  cloths;  for 
the  act  of  parliament  of  1338  went  no  farther 
than  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  wool,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  manufactory  at  home ; 
whereasj  the  other  prohibitions  relied  folely 
on  the  flrength  of  the  king's  proclamation, 
which  was  not  duly  obeyed  -,  for  it  appears  by  a 
record  preferved  in  the  Exchequer,  that  1831 
pieces  of  fine  cloths  were  imported  at  6 1.  flcrling 
per  piece,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  importation 
of  wrought  filks,  and  of  fluffs  fabricated  with 
filk  and  thread  mixed,  was  prohibited  by  a6l  of 
parliament. 

Edward  III.  then,  and  Henry  VII.  were  the 
only  fovereigns  in  whole  reigns  any  confider- 
able  attention  was  given  to  commercial  affairs, 
and  their  regulations  produced  only  the  limited 
advantage  of  eftablifliing  fome  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  who  did  not  produce,  for  a  con- 
liderable  time,  a  fufHciency  for  home  confump- 
tion ;  neither  could  the  woollen  manufadlure 
ever  have  been  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
univerfal  commerce,  if  fuch  a  fmgular  and  im- 
portant event,  as  that  which  happened  in  the 

e  reign 
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reign  of  Elizabeth  had  not  been  the  immediate 
caufe  of  increafmg  and  bringing  to  perfedaon 
this  ftaple  commodity :  for  Edward  gained  by 
his  liberality  only  about  feventy  families  from 
the  Walloon  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecklin ;  whereas  the  Walloon  cloth-workers, 
who  fled  from  D*Alva's  perfecution,  came  over 
in  large  bodies,  confiding  of  a  fufficient  number 
of  fkilful  hands,  to  extend  the  fabrication  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  their  own  induftry,  and  the 
inftruftion  of  a  rifing  generation  of  workmen 
in  this  branch,  as  to  render  it  an  article  of  the 
firfl  confequence  to  the  nation,  in  its  commerce 
with  other  countries. 

The  ftate  of  die  filk  manufactory  in  England, 
till  a  much  later  date,  was  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  woollen  before  the  acceffion  of  Eli- 
zabeth ;  for  fo  flow  was  the  progrefs,  and  fo 
trifling  the  improvements,  that  foreign-wrought 
filks  were  allowed  to  be  imported  under  certain 
reftrl£tions,  notwithflanding  the  prohibitory  a£b 
of  Henry  VII.  nor  was  it  till  the  impolitic  revo- 
cation of  the  edid  of  Nantz  (granting  a  free 
toleration  to  the  Hugonots  or  French  protefl- 
ants)  by  Louis  XIV.  that  this  manufadurc 
began  to  be  fo  well  efl:ablifiied  in  England,  as 
not  only  to  become  a  very  confiderable  anicle 
of  domcfl:ic  trade,  but  even  of  exportation.  It 
is  computed  that  France  lofl:,  by  this  defpotic 
edict  of  a  bigoted  monarch,  800,000  of  its  mod 

induf- 
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induflrlous  inhabitants,  and  that  they  brought 
away,  to  the  value  of  five  millions  flerling  in 
fpecie,  jewels,  and  other  effeds.  Great  num- 
bers of  thefe  proteilant  refugees,  thoroughly 
fkilled  in  the  manufacture  of  filks,  gold  and 
lilver  fluffs,  and  embroideries  on  fiik.  and  on 
linen,  fettled  at  Canterbury  and  others  at  Lon- 
don, where  their  defcendants  remain  to  this 
day. 

The  adoption  of  fome  of  the  commercial 
principles  derived  from  the  ancients  was  the  n.ext 
important  meafure  of  the  able  miniilers  of  Eli- 
zabeth,  which  produced  wonderful  effedls  to- 
wards extending  the  commerce  and  augmenting 
the  maritime  power  of  the  kingdom. 

Carthage  eftabliftied  colonies  j  fo  did  England. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
difcovered  and  partly  fettled  a  colony  at  Virginia 
in  America,  which  he  diftinguiflieJ  by  that  name, 
in  honour  of  his  virgin  Queen.  Several  other 
fettlements  in  the  fugar  and  tobacco  iflands  were 
planned  at  this  period,  and  completely  acconi'' 
plifhed  by  her  fucceffor  James  I. 

The  eftablifhment  of  a  maritime  force  for  the 
protedlion  of  foreign  commerce  was  deemed 
by  the  ancients,  one  of  the  grand  principles  of 
commercial  policy.  Elizabeth  adopted  this 
maxim,  and  kept  on  float  fo  formidable  a 
navy,  that  it  anfw^red  the  two  valuable  purpofes 
of  fubduing  her  enemies,  ^n4  of  protecting  the 
C  2  commerce 
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commerce  of  her  fubjeas.  Her  fleets  were 
generally  victorious ;  and  at  length  became  fo 
powerful  that  her  brave  admirals  Drake  and 
Cavendiih  attacked  the  fleets  of  Philip  II. 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in  return  for  his 
attem.pt  fo  invade  England  with  his  pretended 
ivi-vlncible  Armada ;  and  on  the  acceflion  of  his 
fucceffof  Philip  III.  the  Englifh  defeated  the 
firft:  Spanifh  fleet  he  fent  to  fea. 

It  was  at  this  era,  likewife,  that  the  Englifli^ 
navy  gained  that  fuperiority  on  the  ocean  which 
it  has  ever  fmce  preferved ;  on  the  fupport 
of  W'hich,  not  only  our  commercial  interefts 
but  our  national  independence  ultimately  refts ; 
for  the  Britifh  ifles,  not  admitting  of  univerfal 
fortifications,  without  this  fafe-guard,  not  im- 
properly liyled  ''  the  wooden  walls  of  old  Eng- 
land," we  might  be  the  victims  of  combined 
enemies  on  the  continent,  capable  of  bringing 
into  the  field,  fuperior  land  forces. 

The  fucceffes  of  Elizabeth  at  fea,  fays  De  Foe 
in  his  Plan  of  E?igUJh  Commercey  "  made  feamen  ; 
'•'  her  fuceefs  in  trade  made  ^merchants :  to  fay 
*'  the  truth,  her  fubjecls  were  fired  with  ncv/ 
*'  thoughts ;  and  fome  of  her  principal  nobility 
*'  and  gentry  commenced  merchant-adventurers ; 
•'  and  engaged  in  mercantile  aflbciations,  which 
'^^  laid  the  foundation  of  public  trading  compa- 
*'  nies;  fome  commanded  (hips ;  Ibme  planted 
*'  colouicsj  fome  fupplied  flock  J  fome  ventured 

"  their 
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"  their  lives ;  forrpe  their  eflates ;  but  ahnofl 
"  all,  in  general,  contributed  fomething.  lYom 
"  the  war  with  Sp-Jn  the  feamen  returned 
"  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  whole  fleets, 
"  and  not  only  benefited  themfelves,  but  the 
'•  whole  nation.  This  made  people  run  to  fea, 
"  as  country  folks  do  to  a  fair  j  and  the  multitude 
"  of  fliips  and  feamen  grew  fo  great  in  Eng- 
"  land,  that  her  fleets  were  faid  to  cover  the 
"  feas,  and  the  queen  reigned  as  it  were  miitrefs 
**■  of  the  ocean."  Nor  was  flie  ever  reduced  to 
the  cruel  necefllty  of  preffing^  for  her  people 
were  fo  animated  by  the  example  of  their  fovc- 
reign,  and  the  good  fortune  of  their  fellow- 
fubjeds,  that  feamen  crouded  into  the  fcrvice; 
and  whatever  adventure  was  on  foot  by  fea, 
public  or  private,  the  projectors  were  fure  not 
to  want  hands. 

Treaties  of  commerce  with  different  na- 
tions form  a  part  of  its  principles,  and  were  not 
unknown  to  the  anciencs,  but  they  have  been 
more  frequent,  and  better  regulated  in  modern 
times :  they  are  eflentially  necelfary  ;  for  with- 
out them  foreign  traflick  cannot  be  carried  on 
with  fafety. 

Elizabeth,  accordingly,  efi^ecled  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  feveral  confiderable 
foreign  powers ;  in  virtue  of  which  treaties  flic 
eftabliflied  factories  in  their  dominions,  and 
iucrcafed  the  commercial  correfpondencc  and 
c  3  cuii- 
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connexions  of  her  fubjects,  after  the  difcoveries 
made  by  them  in  America^  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world. 

Her  firft  embafly  on  this  account  was  to  the 
tzar,  or  grand  duke  of  Mufcovy,  from  whom 
flie  obtained  fllpulations  for  allowing  a  limited 
number  of  Englifli  merchants  to  tranfport  their 
commodities  through  his  extenfive  dominions 
to  Perfia,  where  they  carried  woollen  cloths  and 
fluffs  of  various  kinds.  The  merchants  carry- 
ing on  this  traffick  formed  afterwards  a  new  plan 
of  commerce  with  Mufcovy,  importing  from 
that  country  into  England,  iron,  hemp,  and 
linen ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Ruffia  Company  at  London. 

In  the  next  place,  flie  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, emperor  of  the  Turks.  The  EngHfh 
merchants,  on  the  flrength  of  this  treaty,  fitted 
out  fhips  laden  with  Englilh  commodities,  the 
woollen  manufadures  in  particular,  for  feveral 
parts  of  Turky,  and  eflablilhed  faclories  at 
Conflantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Smyrna,  and  this 
gave  birth  to  the  Turky  Company. 

The  trade  carried  on  with  the  gold  coafls  of 
Africa,  alfo,  commenced  in  this  reign,  and  in 
the  progrefs  of  it,  the  merchants  concerned  in 
it  were  incorporated  and  called  The  African 
Company. 

Finally, 
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Finally,  the  mofl  Intereftinp^,  and,  at  this  day, 
the  mofl  flourifhing  commercial  fociety  in  the 
whole  world,  the  Bricifh  Eaft  India  Company, 
owes  its  origin  to  this  ever  memorable  era ; 
for  on  the  30th  day  of  December  1600,  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  the  firfl  charter  to  George 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  knights,  aldermen,  and  merchants,  incor- 
porating them  into  one  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  of  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  Eafi 
Indies,  It  will  aflonifh  the  prefent  generation  to 
find  that  the  firfl  fubfcription  of  all  the  members 
of  this  great  company  amounted  only  to  72,000!. 
and  that  even  this  fmall  capital,  which  was 
applied  to  building  of  fhips,  and  other  neceffary 
fervices,  was  not  made  a  general  fund,  but  each 
member  contributed  according  to  his  circum- 
flances  or  inclination  for  adventures.  How- 
ever, in  1613  they  eflablifhed  a  joint  capital 
(lock  ;  and  this  company  fubfifled  under  various 
forms  and  regulations  till  the  year  1708,  when 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  prefent  eflablifh- 
ment  under  the  title  of  The  honorable  the  united 
company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
Eafl  Indies. 

Here  then,  we  have  a  new  principle  of  com- 
merce, unknown  to  the  ancients ;  -u/z.  the 
incorporating  of  focieties  of  merchants,  for  car- 
rying on  any  diflinft  branch  of  commerce, 
c  4  requiring 
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requiring  a  large  capital ;  but  as  feveral  objec- 
tions to  it  have  been  urged  by  commercial  writers 
of  repute,  and  at  different  times  in  parliamentary 
debates ;  this  principle  muft  be  refumed  and  dif- 
cuffed  hereafter  under  a  feparate  head. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  good  queen  died  on 
the  24th  of  March  1603,  and  that  the  Eaft 
India  fleet  did  not  return  from  its  firfl  fuccefs- 
ful  voyage  till  the  month  of  September  in  the 
fame  year,  fo  that  fhe  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
happy  refult  of  her  generous  concern  for  the 
prcfperity  of  her  fubjefts,  demonftrated  amongfl: 
other  inftances,  in  her  patronage  of  this  great 
national  enterprife.  I  lliall  now  proceed  to 
arrange,  conned,  and  apply  the  general  ele- 
ments of  commerce  hitherto  introduced,  to  the 
prefent  flatc  of  our  inland  trade  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  fliall  demonflrate  in  what 
degree  thefc  and  fome  other  principles  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  introduce  of  modern  date,  have 
contributed  to  bring  both  to  a  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion they  never  could  have  attained  in  remote 
ages. 
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LECTURE     III. 

HAVING  traced  hiftorically,  -the  progrefs  of 
univerfal  commerce,  till  we  have  happily 
fettled  it  on  a  firm  and  broad  bafis  in  our  own 
country ;  the  order  of  our  fubjecl  now  re- 
quires that  we  fhould  deduce  the  origin,  mark 
the  progrefs,  and  point  out  the  prefent  ftate  of 
thofe  arts  and  mannfaBiires,  which,  after  hav- 
ing fupplied  our  mutual  wants  at  home,  have 
furnifhed  us  with  fuch  excefles,  or  furpluffes, 
as  have  enabled  us  to  fend  out  confiderable 
quantities  to  foreign  markets ;  thereby  continu- 
ally increafmg  our  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
relative  fiirength  and  riches  of  the  nation. 

The  capital  or  jlock  in  trade,  with  which  any 
nation  fets  up  a  foreign  commerce,  muft  confift 
of  the  produce  of  the  foil  and  the  labour  of  the 
people. 

The  produce  of  the  foil  forms  the  natural 
riches  of  a  nation.  The  labour  of  the  people, 
its  acquired,  or  relative  wealth.  Agriculture,  in 
all  its  branches,  or  the  art  of  improving  land, 
fo  as  to  render  it  as  fertile  as  poffible,  is  the  pa- 
rent of  all  other  arts,  and  the  fource  of  the  na- 
tural  riches    of  any  nation.     The   ujlful  arts 

and 
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and  ma7iufaSlures  are  the  means  of  augmenting 
the  acquired  riches  of  a  flate,  by  the  mofl  pro- 
fitable exertions  of  the  labour  of  the  people. 

The  liberal  2.nd  polite  arts  enHghten  and  embel- 
lifh  fociety  ;  and  fometimes  are  carried  to  fuch 
perfeftion,  that  they  likewife  contribute  to  the 
relative  riches  of  nations  ;  but  this  does  not  o-e- 
nerally,  nor  frequently  happen  in  any  crreat  de- 
gree, it  is  therefore  neceifary  to  draw  a  line  of 
diflin^lion  between  them  and  the  ufeful.  which 
in  general  are  the  mechanic  arts. 

To  begin  at  the  fountain  head. 

ON    AGRICULTURE. 

Hufbandry  being  the  only  fure  dependence  of 
any  nation  for  its  fubHflence,  it  ought  to  be 
the  policy  of  every  wife  legillature,  not  only  to 
give  encouragement  to  this  firft  original  art, 
but  to  purfue  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
fafety  of  the  community  may  not  be  endangered 
by  the  lofs  of  any  thing  elfe.  A  dependence  on 
commerce  at  large  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be, 
in  any  degree  comparable  to  that  upon  cultiva- 
tion ;  being,  by  far,  more  fludluating,  more 
open  to  rivalry  of  neighbours,  and  even  liable 
to  almoit  total  deflruclion ;  whereas  the  very 
contrary  is  the  cafe  with  agriculture ;  and  the 
trade  that  ifl'ues  from  it  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
certain,  for  the  fale  of  abfolute  neceffities  mull 
always  be  more  fure  than  that  of  fuperfluities. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  have  ex- 
ifled  together  in  fociety,  we   may   take  it  for 
granted  that  agriculture  has  flouriflied  ;  for  it 
incredi^es population,  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
people  augments  the  relative  riches  of  a  nation, 
in    proportion  to  the  quantity   of  labour.     It  is 
fuppofed  that  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earthy 
■with  very  little  cultivation,  always  produced  a 
fufficient  fund  of  nourifhment  for  every  fociety 
of  men,  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  when  the  numbers 
of  the  confumers  and  their  wants   were  equally 
icanty.     But  fmce  commerce  has  become  more 
general    amongft    the   civilized   nations    of  the 
earth,    the  foil  of  mod  countries,  by  the  joint 
exertions  of  fkill  and  labour,  has  been  made  to 
produce  more  than  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  its  inhabitants :  the  foil  of  Great  Britain,  in 
particular,  yields  a  redundancy  of  native  pro- 
duds,  for  the  purpofes  of  univerfal  commerce. 
Juft  the  fame  effect  is  produced  by  the  ingenuity 
and    induflry    of    artijfs     and     manufadurers ; 
their  labours,  after  fupplying  our  real  and  imagi- 
nary wants  at  home,  are  feut  abroad  ;  and   the 
care  and  rifls.  of  tranfporting  thefe  various  pro- 
ductions  of  nature   and  art  to  forei^^n  chmes, 
centers  with  the  merchant,  who  is  actuated   to 
exert  his  commercial  good  offices  by  a  principle 
of  gain,   on  the  balance  of  his  tranfaclions  with 
different  countries  ;   and  this  is  alfo  his    reward 
for  the  general  utility  of  his  profeffion  to  fociety. 
But  the  merchant,  generally  refiding  in  capitals 

or 
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or  large  fea  port  towns,  mufl  have  his  interme- 
diate agents  or  factors  in  the  different  counties 
of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  are  mollly  country- 
dealers  and  fliopkcepers,  who  have  cut  fhort 
the  ancient  principle  of  barter,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  another  agent  called  money,  which  has 
alio  enlarged  the  firll  principle  ot  barter,  and 
conftituted  a  general  inland  trade,  which  we 
term  buying  and  felling.  The  dealers  or  ihop> 
keepers  purchafe  with  money,  the  fuperfluous 
grain  the  farmer  has  produced  beyond  what  he 
could  either  confume  or  difpofe  of  by  fimple 
barter.  The  fame  is  done  with  refpe£t  to  the 
labours  of  artifis  and  mamifadurers  ;  and  thus 
a  chain  of  connexion  is  eftabhilied  and  kept  up 
between  the  hufbandman,  the  artifl:,  manufa<5l:u.- 
rer,  fhopkeeper,  dealer,  fador,  and  merchant ; 
but  the  merchant  cannot  perform  his  extenfive 
operations  abroad,  without  the  afliftance  of  an- 
other fet  of  men,  whom  we  fliall  diflinguifli  by 
the  general  denomination  of  mariners  or  feamen. 
Nor  is  this  fufficient ;  for  after  having  laden  his 
fhips  with  the  natural  produce  or  the  manu- 
failures  of  his  country,  he  mud  receive  addi 
tional  fupport  from  the  flate,  in  times  of  war. 
A  naval  force  mufl  be  kept  on  foot  to  efcort 
and  protect  his  merchandife  to  the  deflined 
port,  and  to  fecure  it  from  all  attempts  of  the 
enemy. 

Thus  the  fevcral  claffes  of  men  jufl  defcribed 
put  the  bufy  world  in  motion,  and  encourage 

the 
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the  induftry  of  nations,  by  circulating  the  natu- 
ral wealth  of  the  world,  in  order  to  acquire  to 
themfclves  another  fpecies  of  wealth  denomi- 
nated riches,  by  the  accumulation  of  money,  or 
funds  conflituting  what  we  call  perfonal  cflate, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  landed  property.  But 
as  every  thing  relative  to  this  fpecies  of  riches 
falls  more  properly  under  the  department  of 
the  finances,  it  is  fufficient  to  have  noticed  it 
in  this  place,  as  the  final  refalt  of  fuccefsful 
commercial  tranra<^Hons. 

But  to  return  to  the  important  fubjeft  of  agri- 
culture ;  no  propofition  can  be  clearer  than  that 
any  negleft  or  mifmanagement,  in  a  nation,  of 
this  parent  of  all  other  arts,  muH:  derange,  if 
not  totally  deflroy  the  regular  connexion  we 
have  juft  defcribed.  And  much  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  fuch  negleQ:  and  mifmanagement 
is  now  producing  the  moil  alarming  effedts 
tiiroughout   the   kingdom. 

In  the  firft:  place,  the  produ6lion  of  a  fur- 
plus  of  corn,  fo  as  to  render  it  an  article  of  ex- 
portation, has  ceafed  now,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  though  it  is  acknowledged  that  our 
exports  of  this  natural  product  of  our  foil  was 
more  profitable  to  the  nation  than  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  of  our  manufadures,  no  mea- 
fares  have  been  taken  to  reflore  fuch  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  fince 
the  great  fcarcity  of  wheat  in  1795,  and  the 
iliW  greater  fcarcity  of  the  two  laft  years,  we 
7  have 
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have  been  under  the  neceflity  to  pay  nearly  as 
much  for  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  as 
was  formerly  received  by  this  country  annually 
for  exporting  it  to  other  nations.  Yet  bread 
has  rifen  to  more  than  double  the  price  at  which 
it  was  fold  to  the  public,  at  the  periods  when 
the  largeft  quantities  were  exported.  It  is  like- 
wife  well  attelled  that,  within  thefe  tv;o  years, 
the  annual  produce  at  home,  has  experienced 
a  deficiency  of  three  months  in  each  year  ;  fo 
that,  ii  corn  had  not  been  brought  from  abroad, 
the  whole  nation  muft  have  been  put  upon  a 
fhort  allowance  of  bread,  by  a  daily  diminution 
of  one  fourth  of  the  ufual  quantity.  This  plain- 
ly {hews  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
agriculture,  v/hich,  in  fome  cafes,  has  yielded 
the  vaft  increafe  of  10,500  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  firft  confequence,  that 
every  well  v/ifher  to  his  country,  and  every 
friend  to  humanity,  fhould  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  real  caufes  of  fuch  a  calamitous  altera- 
tion in  our  political  economy.  And  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  advance  a  fingle  flep  in  this  important 
invefligation  without  being  involved  in  ferious 
controverfy,  we  Ihall  only  ftate  fuch  principles 
and  fafts  as  may  guide  the  fludent  in  his  re- 
fearches,  leaving  the  refult  to  his  own  deci- 
fion. 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that  the  princi- 
pal and  mofl  eflfential  caufe  of  the  profpcrity  of  a 
ftate  is,  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  its  inhabitants 

exercifcd 
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exercifed  upon  the  fertility  of  its  foil.  It  follows 
of  courfe,  that  all  the  land  of  a  country  (hould 
be  cultivated  ;  yet  it  is  well  authenticated,  that 
the  uncultivated  lands  of  Great  Britain  amount 
to  twenty  two-millions  of  acres,  or  more  than  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  territory. 

It  is  likewife  generally  admitted,  that  our  lands 
under  cultivation  are  capable  of  confiderable  im- 
provement, and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
fuch  pradical  improvements  as  they  would  ad- 
mit of,  would  require  many  thoufands  of  new 
cultivators,  in  order  co  bring  them  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  fertility ;  and  taking  both  the 
wafte  lands,  and  thofe  which  may  be  further 
improved  into  the  account,  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  whole,  would  probably  give  employment 
to  200,000  new  families,  and  fubfiftence  to 
twice  that  number.  Now  there  are  two  kinds 
of  agriculture,  the  one  founded  on  true,  the 
other  on  falfe  principles. 

The  grand  queftion  therefore  is — Does  the 
agriculture  of  England  proceed  at  prefent  on 
the  former,  or  on  the  latter  of  thefe  princi- 
ples ? 

If  on  the  latter,  it  muft,  if  not  remedied, 
undermine  our  manufa(5tures,  our  inland  trade, 
and  fome  beneficial  branches  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

The  celebrated  Montefquieu  juftly  obferves, 
that  lands  laid  down  for  pafture  will  always  be 

thinly 
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thinly  peopled,  becaufe  of  the  few  hands  re- 
quired to  manage  them  ;  whereas  corn-lands  em- 
ploy much  greater  numbers   to  cultivate  them. 

A  farm  that  requires  ten  horses  and  four  fer- 
vants  to  till  it  for  corn,  if  the  grounds  are 
thrown  into  grafs,  may  be  managed  by  one  fer- 
vant  and  two  horfes. 

Agriculture  and  population  are  fo  combined, 
fo  dependent  on  each  other,  that  it  is  hardly 
poifible  ro  difunite  them  ;  when  the  firfl  is  con- 
ducted on  falfe  principles,  the  latter  fuffers  of 
courfe.  Mankind  will  multiply  in  every  coun- 
try, where  plenty  fupports  the  children,  without 
depriving  the  parents  of  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence.  In  a  village  where  you  fee  none  but  paf- 
ture  lands  adjoining,  you  will  find  a  very  fcanty 
portion  of  inhabitants,  ragged  and  poor,  barely 
exifting  on  the  milk  of  their  cows,  and  the 
vegetables  in  their  gardens.  Turn  to  another 
where  you  fee  the  hearty  pcafmts  loading  home 
the  corn-harveft,  and  you  will  obferve  them 
decently  clothed,  followed  to  and  from  the 
field  by  a  train  of  healthy  children,  and  every 
thing  around  them  befpeaking  peace,  plenty,  and 
rural  felicity. 

That  by  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  land 
is  allotted  to  4)a{lurage  in  England  cannot  be 
denied,  fmce  it  has  been  fully  proved,  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  produce  of  all  our 
lands  is  now  coufumed  by  horfes  alone  j  and  a 

felfifh 
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felfifh  interefl  encourages  an  increafing  breed  of 
thefe  animals ;  for  a  horfe  at  three  years  old 
may  be  worth  twenty  guineas,  whereas  the 
bed  ox  at  the  fame  age  will  fcarcely  fell  for 
more  than  ten. 

It  becomes  a  queflion  then,  whether  true 
political  economy  does  not  require  the  export- 
ation, or  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  500,000 
horfes  *  kept  for  parade  or  pleafure,  independent 
of  thofe  which  are  ufefully  employed,  and  which 
confume  3,250,000  quarters  of  cats  annually  ? 
And  whether  the  quick  conveyance  of  letters  and 
paiTengers  by  mail  coaches,  is  a  national  equi- 
valent to  the  lofs  fuftained  by  cultivating  fo 
much  land  to  feed  them,  and  likewife  fending 
fo  much  money  abroad  annually,  for  oats  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  of  that  grain  at  home  ?. 

The  next  enquiry  that  calls  for  the  ftri deft: 
fcrutiny,  is  the  rage  for  enclofures,  which  has 
pervaded  the  kingdom  now  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  with  the  fanftion  of  the  legiHature,  ac- 
corded to  the  great  proprietors  of  landed  eflates. 
The  difcuffion  of  this  vaft:  national  fubjecl  has 
opened  a  wide  field  for  fpeculation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  controverfy  on  the  other  :  the 
better  to  determine  whether  this  meafure  has 
produced  public  benefit,  or  has  only  operated  to 
the  advantage  of  individuals,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  afk  this  queft:ion  : 

*  Lord  Darnley's  fpeech  in   the  Hcufe  of  Lords,  Nov. 
23,  1800. 

»  Have 
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Have  the  numerous  enclofures  anfwered  the 
general  purpofes  for  which  they  were  granted 
by  the  legiHature  ?  By  referring  to  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  at  the  time,  when  bills  for 
enclofures  were  firil  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  any  confiderable  number,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  promoters  of  them  generally 
afferted,  that  they  would  be  the  means  of  reviv- 
ing that  mofl  profitable  branch  of  commerce,  the 
exportation  of  wheat ;  and  that  bread  would  be 
reduced  to  that  moderate  price,  at  which  the 
poor  hufbandman,  the  artizan,  manufadurer, 
and  other  induftrious  clafies  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  might  afford  to  purchafe  an  abun- 
dant fupply  for  themfelves  and  families  ? 

The  prefent  dreadful  fcarcity,  the  neceffity  of 
importing  large  quantities  of  foreign  wheat 
weekly,  and  the  exorbitant  price  of  bread  as 
well  as  of  butcher's  meat,  butter,  eggs,  and 
poultry,  without  the  fmalleft  probability  of  any 
confiderable  diminution  in  any  one  article,  all 
the  other  neceflaries  of  life  even  to  vegetables, 
after  a  feafon  the  molt  favourable  for  producing 
abundance,  being  regulated  by  the  owners 
according  to  the  price  of  bread,  we  imagine 
will  be  fufficient  proofs  to  convince  every  difm- 
terefted  perfon  that  the  foregoing  queftion  mud 
be  refolved  in  the  negative. 

I  fhall  therefore  make  no  fcruple  to  affirm, 
that  enclofure  bills,  not  having  a  claufe  to 
reftrid  the  proprietors  to  tillage  in  a  certain 

due 
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due  proportion,  have  been  profitable  to  indivi- 
duals, but  detrimental  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
the  community. 

Need  we   add,  how  ftrangely  the  tables  are 
turned  upon  our  unfortunate,  becaufe  mifguided 
country,  in  this  particular.     Inftead  of  paying 
a  bounty  to  our  ovi^n  people  for  the  exportation 
of   corn,    and    receiving   vafl;    fums    annually 
from  foreign  nations  for  the  natural  produdl  of 
our  foil,  we  now  actually  pay  a  bounty  to  differ- 
ent foreigners  for  their  v/heat,  in  the  high  price  we 
are  obliged  to  give  for  it  j  and  (lill,  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  fufficient  fupply,  government 
has  been  compelled  to  offer  a  bounty,  feparately, 
and  independent   of  the   purchafe  money,    for 
rice.     But  v/hat  mufl  we  think  of  the  inattention 
or  want  of  judgement  of  the  adminiftrators  of 
public  affairs,   vi^ho  have  fuffered  a  branch  of 
commerce  totally  to  fall  off,  perhaps  never  to 
revive,  which  a  refpeclable  author,  who,  in  his 
*'  Effential  Principles    of   the  AVealth  of  Na- 
tions," jufl:  publifhed,  in  oppofition  to  the  erro- 
neous notions  propagated    in    the    fafhionable 
work   of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  on  the  fame  fubjeft, 
informs  his  reader?,  "  that  it  requires  the  labour 
*'  of  fix  men  to  produce  a  profit  of  32  I.  to  the 
"    exporter  of  manufadures  to  a  certain  value, 
"  whereas  four  men  can  produce  a  profit   of 
"  51  I.  by  the  exportation  of  corn  of  the  fame 
"  value  :  the  national  profit,  thereforcj  from  the 
"  exportation   of  the  latter,  exceeds  that  fi-om 
D  2  **  the 
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*'  the  exportation  of  the  former,  nearly   in  the 
*'  proportion  of  24  to  1." 

"  And  if,"  fays  the  fame  intelligent  writer, 
*^  a  fpirit  of  re-action  docs  not  occupy  the 
"  country  gentlemen,  there  is  no  knowing  how 
"  far  the  mifchief  may  lead.  The  increafe  of 
"  produce,  and  not  the  increafe  of  the  price 
''  of  produce,  is  what  a  wife  agricultural  iia- 
*'  tion  fliould  chiefly  aim  at ;  and  when  this 
'^  becomes  the  principal  objeft  of  the  land  own- 
"  ers  of  Great  Britain,  the  increafe  of  their 
"  incomes  will  then  be  a  certain  proof  of  the 
"  flourifhing  (late  of  the  nation." 

The  nation  in  general,  being  greatly  inte- 
refled  that  the  rents  of  land  fliould  be  raifed 
only  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  produce, 
one  of  the  chief  obflructions  to  this  increafe 
fnould  be  removed,  which  is  the  refufal  to  grant 
leafes ;  for  the  want  of  this  fecurity  to  the  cul- 
tivator in  his  farm,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  his  not 
improving  the  land,  to  its  highefl  poflible  degree 
of  fertility. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion,  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  one  of  the  bed  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  ;  and  a  principle  originating  in 
the  wifdom  of  parliament  in  the  firft  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  memorable 
era  of  the  providential  prefervation  of  our  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberties,  the  glorious  1689. 

It  was  then  that  a  bounty  was  iirft  granted  on 

the 
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the  exportation  of  corn,  which  gave  a  new  life 
and  fpirit  to  hufoandry,  and  brought  confide- 
rable  wealth  into  England. 

By  means  of  this  national  encouragement, 
the  farmer  was  animated  to  exert  his  bed  fldll 
and  labour,  to  procure  an  abundance  of  a  com- 
modity which  he  was  fure  to  vend  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  either  for  home  confumption,  or 
fdr  exportation,  and  arable  land  was  then  more 
valuable  than  paflurc. 

Before  this  grand  principle  was  happily  intro- 
duced into  our  fyftem  of  political  economy,  we 
had  frequently  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  corn  neceffary  for  an 
annual  fubfiflence  from  harveft  to  harveft. 
The  bounty  foon  enabled  us  to  be  competitors, 
in  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  with  the 
mofl  fertile  countries  of  Europe ;  and  removed 
the  ancient  popular  prejudices,  which  cuflom 
had  rendered  almofl  facred,  againfl  ftoring  corn 
in  granaries. 

The  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  at  the  fame 
time  put  a  check  to  the  pernicious  operations 
of  avarice,  by  limiting  this  bounty  to  certain 
prices. 

Thus,  if  wheat  exceeded  forty-eight  JhiUings 
tlie  quarter  in  our  public  markets,  the  bounty 
was  fufpended,  becaufe  it  had  then  got  above 
the  price  at  which  the  induilrious  artizan  and 
manufaOurer,  and  the  lower  clafTes  of  labour- 
ing workmen  ought  to  be  fupplied  with  it ;  and 
D   i,  when 
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when  bread  rofe  from  fixpence  to  nine-pence  the 
quartern  loaf,  exportation  was  prohibited. 

A  real  fcarcity  of  wheat  in  England  (owing 
to  the  very  great  demands  from  many  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  from  France  and  Italy,  in 
which  countries  the  harveft  had  fallen  fhort  of 
their  ufual  produce  in  the  years  1764,  1765, 
and  J  766,  followed  unfortunately  by  bad  fea- 
fons  at  home,  brought  the  prudence  of  grant- 
ing bounties  into  difpute ;  it  was  warmly  con- 
tefted  in  parliament,  and  numerous  treatifes 
were  publilhed  on  both  fides  of  the  quellion. 
The  details  of  this  controverfy  would  be  both 
tedious  and  ufelefs.  The  refult  of  the  whole 
is,  that  the  advantages  to  a  commercial  nation 
remain  felf-evident,  the  utmofl:  that  had  been 
alleged  againft  it,  amounted  to  no  more  than  to 
prove,  that  this  benefit,  like  many  others,  had 
been  abufed,  owing  to  the  cupidity  of  mer- 
chants in  exporting  too  large  quantities,  and  of 
factors  and  farmers  engaging  in  clandeftine  mo- 
nopolies ;  by  combining  to  purchafe  at  low 
prices,  and  hoard  up  to  fuch  an  extraordinary 
amount  as  to  bring  on  an  artificial  fcarcity,  fo 
as  to  raife  the  price  till  it  gratifies  their  ava- 
ricious views. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  government  fhoiild  have 
taken  due  care  to  alcertain  the  real  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  kingdom;  and  fhould  have  been'  well 
allured,  after  the  bounty  had  been  fufpended  for 
any  confiderable  time  on  account  of  a  high 
8  price. 
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price,  that  there  was  an  abundance  for  a  long 
period  in  hand,  before  it  was  permitted  again 
to    take  place. 

The  laws  allowing  the  bounty,  with  proper 
alterations,  ftill  remain  in  force,  but,  unhappily, 
without  the  fmalleft  probability  of  its  revival. 

I  ihall  only  add,  that,  from  the  year  1746  to 
1750,  fix  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  were 
exported,  and  the  fums  brought  into  the  king- 
dom in  return  are  computed  at  eight  millions 
fterling,  befides  the  commodities  imported  to 
make  up  the  total  value  of  the  corn.  We  alfo 
find,  that  when  the  exports  were  the  largefl, 
wheat  at  home  was  at  the  lovvefl:  price. 

Yet,  in  juflice  to  thofe  who  obje6l  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  bounties  and  premiums,  after  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  were  firfl  granted  is 
efFe6:ed ;  I  mud  obferve,  that  when  any  art 
or  manufaflure  is  fo  thoroughly  eflablifhed,  by 
means  of  fuch  encouragements  given  them  in 
their  infant  flate,  as  to  become  fufficiently  pro- 
fitable to  the  inventors,  proprietors,  or  mana- 
gers ;  continuing  fuch  bounties,  or  premiums, 
will  be  like  keeping  the  leading  firings  on  a 
child  after  it  can  go  alone.  And  at  different 
periods,  when  corn  could  be  fent  out  of  Eng- 
land at  a  lower  price  than  it  could  be  procur- 
ed at  foreign  markets,  the  profits  on  exportation 
might  have  been  fufficient  without  the  bounty. 
At  all  events  however,  the  cultivation  of  our 
lands  ought  to  be  improved,  fo  as  to  produce 
r>  4  plenty 
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plenty  at  home  for  confumption  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  fuch  a  furplus,  as  will  juftify  the 
legiflature  in  repealing  the  exilling  laws  againft 
the  exportation. 

But  another  evil,  we  apprehend,  is  produced 
by  enclofures  and  witholding  of  leafes,  which  not 
only  operates  upon  the  price  of  provifions,  in  ge- 
neral, but  is,  to  the  full,  as  extenfive,  and  more 
pernicious  in  its  effects,  inafmuchasan exorbitant 
price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  may  be  only  tem- 
porary ;  whereas,  the  public  injury,  we  are  now 
to  explore,  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  or,  at  befl, 
will  only  admit  of  a  remedy  at  a  very  diilant 
period. 

ON    POPULATION. 

An  abundant  population  is  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  giving  the  greateft  polTible  encourage- 
ment to  agriculture  ;  for  the  nurnber  of  inha- 
bitants will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food  produced  by  the  culture  of 
the  earth.  If  therefore  the  lands  of  any 
country  are  not  cultivaied  to  the  befl  ad- 
vantage, depopulation  mud  fooner  or  later  take 
place. 

If  the  lands  are  let  at  too  high,  or  what  are 
(commonlycalled  rack-rents,  or  fold  too  dear,  it 
will  be  impolfible  for  the  farmers  and  tenants  to 
pay  thofe  rents,  and  to  maintain  themfelves  and 
famihes  comfortably. 

Again, 
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Again,  if  they  fee  no  profpecl  of  bettering 
their  condition  in  life,  they  will  not  improve 
the  lands  fo  let  to  them,  by  any  extraordinary 
efforts  ;  they  will  beftow  no  more  labour  or 
expence  upon  them,  than  what  is  barely  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  produce  the  rack-rents  for 
the  landlord,  and  a  fcanty  provifion  for  their 
families ;  commerce  mud  confequently  fufFer 
from  this  fcanty  labour,  for  little  or  no  fuper- 
fluity  can  be  produced.  Thus  circumflanced, 
and  befides  heavily  taxed  by  government,  many 
families  will  emigrate  to  other  countries,  where 
they  can  better  fupport  themfelves.  We  have 
already  experienced  partial  emigrations  from 
Ireland  and  England,]  to  America. 

The  increafe  of  pailure  land  has  dlminiflied 
population  in  England.  Extenfive  fields,  that 
formerly  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thofe  robufl:  and  ufeful  people  called  hujhandmen^ 
and  on  which  many  poor  cottagers  dwelt,  are 
now  in  the  poffeiTion  of  fome  monopolizing 
grazier,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  are  looked 
after  by  two  or  three  folitary  fhepherds.  This 
flrange  abufe  in  the  management  of  our  lands, 
joined  to  the  engroffing  of  farms,  deftroying 
cottages,  and  depriving  the  poor  of  the  be- 
nefit of  commons,  mufl  infallibly  bring  on  a 
declining  (late  of  population.  Nor  is  this  a 
new  abufe,  for  ic  began  fo  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

For 
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"  For  fuch,'*  fays  Lord  Herbert  in  his  Life 
of  Henry  VIIL  "  was  the  covetoufnefs  of 
"  the  richer  fort  at  this  time  in  England,  that 
"  they  converted  many  corn  fields  into  paflure, 
"  hereof  enfued  a  general  decay,  not  only  of 
"  houfes,  but  of  perfons,  which  fhould  do  the 
*'  king  and  country  fervice.  Befides,  fheep, 
'*  cattle,  and  clothes,  being  thus  within  the 
*«  hands  of  a  few,  the  price  was  much  enhanced. 
*'  To  remedy  this  mifchief,  the  king  caufed 
"  the  antient  flatutes,  provided  on  that  behalf, 
"  to  be  looked  into.  And  accordingly  direct- 
"  ed  his  commiflion  to  the  juftices  of  peace 
''  to  reftore  all  the  tillage  ground  that  had  been 
*'  inclofed  any  time  within  fifty  years  laft  pad, 
**  and  to  caufe  the  houfes  anciently  upon  them 
"  to  be  rebuilt." 

Great  proprietors  of  lands,  refiding  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  in  London,  and  the 
remainder  at  fome  other  place  remote  from 
their  eftates,  is  another  difcouragement  to  popu- 
lation ;  it  deftroys  old  Englifli  hofpitality  ;  pre- 
vents fpending  the  incomes  derived  from  their 
lands  amongft  their  tenants,  the  fhopkeepers  of 
little  towns,  and  the  farmers  in  villages ;  deprives 
the  poor  peafant  of  the  charitable  good  offices 
of  his  proper  patrons,  and  of  occafional  necef- 
fary  indulgences  ;  and  it  is  the  chief  caufe  of 
rack-rents,  in  order  to  increafe  the  income  in 
proportion  to  the  extraordinary  expence  of 
refiding  in  the  capital. 

The 
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The  proprietor   of   lands    and    his   tenants 
fhould  have  but  one  common  interefl  *. 

The  confequence  of  a  decreafe  of  popula- 
tion will  be,  firft,  the  decline  of  its  maritime 
power,  for  want  of  a  proper  number  of  fea- 
men.  Secondly,  a  decay  of  commerce,  from 
the  want  of  due  proteftion  on  the  feas.  Thirdly, 
its  manufaftures  will  be  made  too  dear  for  fo- 
reign markets,  and  inferior  to  their  former 
quality,  and  inland  trade  muft  fuffer  in  the 
fame  proportion  ;  the  firll  from  want  of 
hands  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  laft  from  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  people  purchaf- 
ing  and  confuming  the  articles  they  deal  in. 
All  thefe  events  muft  happen  fooner  or  later, 
if  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  hands  in  a  commercial 
nation. 

To  remedy  fo  great  a  public  evil,  whenever 
it  happens,  the  following,  amongft  other  mea- 
fures,  have  been  fuggefted,  as  being  the  leafl 
liable  to  oppofition. 

A  dillribution  of  the  uncultivated  crown 
Jands,  in  fmall  portions,  fubje£l  to  trifling  quit- 
rents y  and  a  general  cultivation  of  all  wafte 
lands.  Contributions  from  the  nobility  and 
other  conliderable  land  owners,  towards  ereclinc 

*  The  country  gentleman,  in  former  times,  compofed 
differences,  and  prevented  law  fiiits.  His  lady  dillributed 
domelHc  medicines,  and  prevented  heavy  apothecaries  bills. 
|lent  was  delayed  or  not  taken  after  bad  feafons  or  illncfs. 

fmall 
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fmall  farms  on  fuch  lands,  and  fupplying  young 
married  peafants  of  good  character  with  the  im- 
plements of  hu(bandry. 

Lending  fmall  fums  of  money  to  poor  huf- 
bandmen,  artifts,  and  manufadurers,  on  their 
perfonal  fecurity,  to  be  returned  after  a  certain 
time,  either  in  fpecie,  or  in  the  produce  of  their 
induflry.  Laying  a  penalty,  or  fome  other  re- 
ftviclion  on  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors. 

Engaging  gentlemen  of  rank  and  property, 
in  every  parifh,  to  take  upon  themfelves  the 
iidminill ration  of  the  poor  rates,  inftead  of 
tradefmen,  who  from  interefteu  views  are  biaf- 
fed  to  a  partial,  or  an  improvident  diftribution 
of  the  vafl:  fums  colle6ted  for  the  poor  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

Building  and  endowing  more  work-houfes 
and  houfes  of  induilry,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  infirm  and  indigent  poor,  and  to  provide 
entirely  for  part  of  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  ;  whenever  the  number  exceeds  four, 
the  exceeding  number  to  be  taken  from  the 
parents,  with  their  confent,  to  be  confidered  and 
brought  up  as  the  children  of  the  ftate,  follow- 
ing in  this  inllanc  ,  the  noble  example  of  the 
■ancient  Romans. 

Providing  difpenfaries  in  every  trading  and 
manufaduring  town  throughout  the  kingdom, 
under  a  careful  diredor,  for  the  diftribution  of 

drugs 
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drugs  and  medicines  at  the  price  they  are  fold 
by  the  chemifts  in  London,  to  prevent  the  lower 
clafTes  of  the  people  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  empirics,  or  being  impoveriflied  by 
hungry   apothecaries. 

But  fhould  thefe  meafures  fail,  and  the  evil 
increafe,  our  lafl  refource  muft  be,  a  general 
natuialization  in  favour  of  poor  foreign  huf- 
bandmen,  artifts,  and  manufa6lurers,  and 
a  general  introdu6lion  of  mechanical  machines, 
to  preferve  our  manufactories  from  that  total 
ruin,  which  a  defedlive  population  muft  oth^r- 
wife,  inevitably  bring  on. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  important  fubjeft, 
I  fliall  point  out  the  various  demands  of  the 
ftate  on  the  different  clafles  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
a  guide  to  thofe,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  inquire  if 
our  prefent  population  is  fufficient  to  fiipply  all 
thofe  demands. 

An  abundance  of  hands  muft  be  found  for 
the  various  branches  of  huft>andry,  and  a  pro- 
portional number  of  other  hands  to  tranfport 
and  diftribute  its  products  from  place  to  place, 
for  inland  confumption. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  muft  not  bring  up  ail 
his  fons  to  the  plough  and  cart,  nor  all  his 
daughters  to  the  dairy:  we  muft  have  a  due 
quantity  of  retail  lliopkeepers  in  every  country- 
town  and  village. 

But 
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But  if  the  people  are  numerous  and  induf- 
trious  in  the  different  branches  of  hulbandry, 
and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  various  kinds  of  pro- 
dufts,  there  will  be  a  fuperfluity  for  the  purpofea 
of  being  improved  by  art. 

Our  population  mufl  therefore  afford  us  a 
fufficient  number  of  artiils  and  manufadurers. 

The  produfts  of  the  country,  either  in  their 
native  ftate,  or  manufaftured,  which  are  defti- 
ned  for  foreign  confumption,  muff  be  fent  out 
in  ffiipSj  and  this  will  require  a  due  proportion 
of  feamen. 

To  furnifh  thefe,  every  great  manufafluring 
and  fea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  fhould  have 
a  college  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
boys  for  the  fea  fervice.  The  number  fhould 
hold  fome  propoition  to  the  tonnage  of  their 
exports. 

But  a  powerful  maritime  flate  cannot  fupply 
its  mercantile  inhabitants  with  feamen,  if  k 
means  to  keep  up  a  refpe^lable  rtaval  force,  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  defence  of 
its  dominions  :  that  commerce  mufl  provide  fea- 
men for  its  own  operations.  Thus  there  mufl; 
be  a  duplicate  number  of  mariners,  in  order  to 
abolifii  that  cruel  practice  of  preffmg ;  or, 
"whenever  the  ftate  is  in  danger  from  foreign 
enemies,  government  will  be  obliged  to  feize  on 
the  feamen  employed  in  the  merchants  fervice, 
and  commerce,  for  a  time,  will  be  ftagnated. 

An 
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An  abundant  fupply  of  feamen  would  be  the 
refult  of  the  meafure  jufl:  recommended,  and  of 
another  ftill  more  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  I 
mean,  the  moft  liberal  encouragement  of  fifheries 
on  all  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  a 
hardy  race  of  mariners  might  be  trained  up  for 
the  fervice  of  the  navy,  and  the  quantity  of  filh 
brought  to  our  markets  would  reduce  the  price 
of  meat.  Various  have  been  the  attempts  to 
accomplifh  this  ufeful  plan,  but  they  have  all 
failed  hitherto,  owing  to  different  caufes;  and, 
amongfl  others,  to  the  monopolizing  intrigues 
of  fifhmongers  in  capital  cities. 

Laftly,  the  nation  will  occafionally  want  an 
augmentation  of  land  forces,  and  this  likewife 
muft  be  provided  for  in  calculating  the  popula- 
tion of  a  commercial  country,  fo  that  the  fup- 
plies  for  this  purpofe,  in  times  of  war,  may  not 
diminifh  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures, 
the  vitals  of  the  (late,  by  depriving  them  of 
ufeful  hands. 

That  England  had  fufFered  a  confiderable 
diminution  of  its  population,  at  the  time  when 
my  treatifes  in  quarto  were  firfl  publifhed,  cannot 
be  denied,  fmce  other  authors  of  the  firfl  repute 
clearly  proved  it  j  but  at  prefent,  it  is  affirmed 
by  the  great  land-holders,  gentlemen  farmers, 
and  other  perfons  deeply  interefted  in  keeping 
up  the  exorbitant  price  of  corn,  that  our  popu- 
lation 
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lation     has    increafed  confiderably  within    the 
lafl  twenty  years,  and  that  the  annual   produce 
of  the  whole  kingdom  is  not  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  ufual  confumption,  the  confequence  therefore 
is  a  real  fcarcity.     Let  us  admit  the  affertion  to 
-be  true,  though  it  has  never  been  proved  ;    it 
will  be  proper   then  to  enquire,    whether  the 
increafe   confifts  of  fuch   clafles    of  the  people, 
as  will  furnilh  fuch  a  fufficient  number  of  adtive 
and  induftrious  perfons  as  are  required  for  pro 
moting  the  fuccefs  of  arts,  manutadlures,  and 
commerce  ?    If  this  quellion  is  anfwered  in  the 
negative,  and  it  fhould  appear  beyond  a  doubr, 
that  this  increafe  chiefly  confifts  of  mere   con- 
fumers,  who  do  not  contribute  either  by  their 
Ikill  or  bodily  labour  to   the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  fuch  are  the  French,  Italian,  Fle- 
mifh,  Piedmontcfe,   and  Dutch   refugees,  who, 
owing  to  the  revolutions  on  the  continent,   have 
for  a  long  time  been  refident  in    the  country  : 
chriHan  charity  dictated  the  granting  to  thefe  un- 
fortunate people  a  temporary  afylum  ;  but  politi- 
'  cal  economy   fitould  have  limited  the  duration 
of  their   abode    amongft    us.       And    political 
juftice    might  have    whifpered    in  the  ears    of 
our   minifters,   that  after  the  native    profelTors 
of  fome  arts  and  fciences  had  given  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  loyalty,  of  attachment  to    the    confti- 
ftution,  and  of  patience  under  the  burthen    of 
heavy  taxes  j  they  fhould  not  let  foreigners,  (v/hofe 

5  habits 
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habits  of  life  enable  them  to  live  upon  the  moft 
ordinary  and  fcanty  food,  to  be  cloathed  with 
the  coarfeft  materials,  and  to  lleep  on  flraw,)  un- 
dermine learned,  or  ingenious  Engliflimen,  by 
teaching,  or  by  working  on  fuch  very  low  terms, 
as  to  reduce  them  and  their  families,  for  want  of 
employment,  to  abfolute  indigence. 

But  the  felfifh,  who  are  often  the  rich  and 
the  noble,  will  fay  to  his  opprefled  countryman, 
"  why  fhould  I  employ  you  as  preceptor  to  my 
fon,  whilfl  I  can  have  a  French  Abbe,  or  a  Pro- 
feifor  in  fome  of  their  univerfities,  before  the 
revolution,  for  the  twentieth  part  of  what  you 
require?*'  —  '*  Go,  and  ftarve  in  fome  obfcure 
"  corner,"  fays  another;  "  the  polite  and  elegant 

Marquis  de ,  who  was  the  admiration  of 

Verfailles  at  every  court  ball,  fhall  teach  my 
daughters,  fmce  he  has  condefcended  to  be  a 
dancing  mafter!"  Inftances  of  this  interefted, 
and  cruel  partiality,  in  favour  of  foreigners  are 
to  be  found  in  every  capital  town  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  mofl  of  our  academies,  and  other 
feminaries  of  public  and  private  education. 

Another  race  that  we  are  too  fenfible  has 
multiplied  upon  us,  is  that  of  pampered  valets, 
footmen,  and  ladies  maids,  who  might  have 
been  made  ufeful  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  ma- 
nufaftures,  if  they  had  grown  up  to  the  age 
of  majority  at  the  farms,  or  in  the  country 
fhopkeepers'  houfes,  where  they  were  born  : 
iiiftead  of  which,  they  are  infolent,  lazy,  and 
E  dainty 
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dainty  confumers  of  the  befl  food,  and  merely 
the  appendages  of  prodigality  and  luxury.  In 
the  couvfe  of  a  fortnight,  a  regiment  of  infantry 
might  be  formed  of  the  tall,  flout,  well-made^ 
and  handfome  footmen,  who  are  lounginoj^^ 
before  the  fhops  in  Bond  Street,  waiting  wiiU 
their  carnages  for  their  mifireffes,  who  would 
not  be  fo  unfafhionabte,  as  to  maintain  in  this 
capacity  nicn  advancing  to  the  age  of  fifty,  or  in 
the  rmalleil  degree  deformed  ;  or  of  too  flight 
a  form  to  perform  the  laborious  part  of  huf- 
bandry,  or  the  manual  labour  of  the  artlzan 
and  manufadurer. 

In  fnort,  a  diminution  of  ufeful  hands  in 
every  part  of  the  country  is  manifefl,  as  well 
23  a  fuperfiuity  of  idle  ones  in  the  capital. 

The  want  of  that  redundancy  of  live  flock, 
which  the  poor  cottager  raifed  en  his  little 
farm,  and  was  obliged  from  necelTity  to  carry  to 
market,  as  foon  as  reared,  is  another  caufe  of 
the  prefent  fcarcity,  and  dearnefs  of  fome  kinds 
of  prcvificns,  fuch  as  poultry,  pigs,  pork,  and 
eggs.  The  great  farmers  are  better  employed, 
for  their  own  interefl,  than  in  rearing  fowls.  Sec. 
for  the  markets ;  and  the 'breaking  up  of  fmalt 
farms  has  certainly  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
an  increafe  of  agricultural  hands,  for  it  has 
deprived  young  peafants  of  the  means  of  fettling 
in  life  in  a  family  way  ;  and  what  has  been  the 
delufive  reafon  afiig:ned  for  this  unnatural  and 
impolitic  meafure  ?  It  was  urged  in  favour  of 
cnciofures,  and  enlarging  farms,  that  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  cottagers  who  dwelt  on  the  fide  of 
heaths  and  commons,  and  on  the  borders, 
propagated  a  numerous  race  of  poor  children, 
who  became  a  burthen  on  their  refpe6live 
pariflies,  and  often  brought  their  parents  to  the 
work-houfes.  But  let  the  work-houfe  regifters 
be  examined,  and  it  will  now  be  found  that  the 
number  of  poor  of  all  ages  who  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  parlfh,  has  Increafed  confide- 
rably  fmce  the  abolition  of  fmall  farms,  the  rife 
of  provlfions,  and  the  fixed  low  price  of  agri- 
cultural wages. 

As  a  remedy  to  this  evil  we  have  eflabllfhed 
fchools  of  induilry  j  but  as  a  well  informed  wri- 
ter, to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted,  fays,  "  Fields 
*^'  of  induflry  are  much  better  ;  and  while  a 
^^  field  in  Great  Britain,  admitting  of  culti- 
"  vation,  can  be  found  for  every  idler,  let  no 
"  idler  be  without  a  field."  Let  us  then  expect 
that  the  landholders  zealoufly  concurring  with 
the  new  Imperial  parliament,  will  without  delay 
adopt  fuch  meafures  as  may  fpread  cultivation 
over  every  mountain  and  every  valley  in  the 
three  united  kingdoms :  their  annual  revenue 
will  thereby  foon  acquire  a  real  augmentation  of 
twenty  millions  fterling. 

Upon  the  whole  flatement  under  this  head, 
it  is  evident  that  a  defedive  population,  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  true  interefls  of  a  commer- 
cial country,  may  fubfiit  at  the  fame  time,  with 
a  partial  increafe  of  population. 
E  2 
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LECTURE    IV. 


ON    MANUFACTURES. 


^X^  HE  next  principle  on  which  the  profperity 
-^  of  an  cxtenfive  commerce  depends  is,  the 
cflablifhment  and  fupport  of  manufaftures. 

The  real  wants  of  mankind  are  confined 
within  fuch  narrow  bounds,  that,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
corn,  and,  for  want  of  that,  roots,  fruit,  water, 
milk,  flefh,  fowl,  fiih,  the  fkins  or  fur  of  ani- 
mals, and  fuch  inflruments  to  prepare  thcfe 
for  their  fcveral  ufes,  as  the  mofl  funple  arts 
furnifiied  in  the  flate  of  nature,  have  always 
been  confidered  as  quite  fufficient  to  fatisfy  all 
their  natural  necefiities. 

But  as  the  human  race  increafed,  and  formed 
themfelves  into  large  focieties,  imaginary  wants 
multiplied  with  them,  and  new  defires  gave  birth 
to  new  arts,  which  enabled-  them  to  gratify 
thefe  imaginary  wants ;  all,  at  firll:,  included 
pnder  the  denomination  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  but  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  being  varied 
and  multiplied   ad  infmiturny   were    at  length, 

morq 
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more  generally  ftyled  the  luxuries  and  elegan- 
cies of  life. 

This  is  a  concife,  but  juft  account  of  the 
origin  of  manufactures ;  under  which  head  are 
comprifed  all  the  manual  and  mechanic  arts. 
AmamifoMiirer^  I  underfland  to  be.  any  perfon 
who,  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  machines,  or  implements  of  artj 
gives  a  new  form  to,  improves,  or  carries  to  the 
highefl  degree  of  perfe<^ion,  'the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth. 

Annual  premiums  and  occafional  pecuniary 
rewards  may  be  judged  to  be  the  only  proper 
encouragement  fuited  to  the  genius  and  ftation 
of  the  profeffors  of  the  mod  ufeful,  which, 
becaufe  they  are  common,  are  called  vulgar  arts ; 
but  experience  Ihews  the  contrary ;  a  title,  or 
fome  other  honourable  diflindion  vifible  to  the 
world,  is  an  allurement  not  to  be  withftood  by 
human  vanity  *. 

It  will  now  be   proper  to   demonftrate  the 
efFe6ls  of  manufadures  on  the  body  politic. 

*  An  order  of  merit,  once  fo  much  talked  of,  accorded  to 
the  fabricator  of  the  bell  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  price,  would  be  a  wife  imitation  of  the  Chinefe, 
whofe  ninth  cbfs  of  nobility,  called  iVIandarins,  confifts  of  men 
dillinguifhed  for  fuperior  works  of  ingenuity,  new  inventions, 
improvements,  and  other  extraordinary  efforts  of  genius  com- 
bined with  Induftry. 

E  3  Firllj 
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FIrfl,  A  manufaQuring  nation  v;ill  procure 
from  its  domains  a  greater  quantity  of  natural 
products  than  one  that  has  no  manufadories. 

Secondly,  The  cultivation  of  thefe  products 
will  require  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants. 

.  Thirdly,  The  art  of  giving  new  forms  to,  or 
improving  the  natural  produfts,  will  furnifli  an 
increafe  of  employment,  and  of  the  means  of 
convenient  fubfiilence,  to  additional  claiTes  of 
people. 

Fourthly,  The  works  of  art,  and  of  manu- 
fadories  becoming  known  and  efteemed  in 
foreign  countries,  their  inhabitants,  not  being 
pofiefi'cd  of  the  fame  advantages,  and  confider- 
ing  them  as  the  means  of  increafmg  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  will  be  excited  by  ideal  wants, 
to  require  them  as  real  necefTarics. 

Fifthly,  As  the  manufacturing  art  iflamps 
an  additional  value  on  the  products  of  nature, 
and  foreign  nations  cannot  gratify  their  defire 
of  obtaining  them,  but  by  an  exchange  of  com- 
onoditles  with,  the  manufacturing  people,  or,  In 
lieu  thereof,  by  giving  the  full  value  of  the 
manufactures  in  money ;  it  follows,  that  the 
manufacturing  people  will  receive  ?iiore,  either 
of  the  natural  products  of  foreign  nations,  or 
in  fpecie,  than  they  gave ;  by  which  a  bal- 
lance  of  commerce  mull  accrue  to  them,  and 
their  relative  riches  will  be  thereby  increafed. 

6  Sixthly, 
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,  Sixthly,  Natural  produft,  or  money,  which 
has  been  made  the  common  medium  of  com- 
mercial exchanges,  and  the  means  of  procuring 
the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life,  being  more 
abundant  in  a  manufacturing  counrry,  emigra- 
tions of  ufef  III  people  will  take  place  from  other 
countries,  and,  provided  no  impoHtic  law  pro- 
hibits it,  a  new  acceilion  of  indiifrricus  inhabit- 
ants will  be  acquired,  who  will  come  in  fearch 
of  that  eafe  and  plenty,  which  induftry,  properly 
encouraged  and  diredted,  is  fure  to  obtain,  under 
the  excellent  ccnRitution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  patronage  of  our  moft  gracious  Sovereign. 

Seventhly,  The  number  of  citiscns  multlplv- 
ing  inceffamly  in  a  manufadluring  kingdom, 
xvill  render  it  (tronger,  and  better  able  to  defend 
2tfelf  againft  foreign  enemies,  than  a  nation 
where  no  manufactures  fublift. 

It  is  a  trite  political  ma::im,  that  the  riches 
and  ftrength  of  a  nation  confifls  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  :but  this,  like  many  other  dic- 
tatorial precepts,  admits  of  ftrong  exceptions. 
The  quality  and  condition,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  mafs  of  thefe  inhabitants,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  muft 
be  determined,  before  we  fubfcribe  to  the 
maxim  without  referve ;  for  inflance,  no  coun- 
try will  be  either  the  richer,  or  the  llronger,  that 
fwarms  with  idle,  debauched,  debilitated,  Tedi- 
tiousj  or  turbulent,   inhabitants. 

£  4  Nor 
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Nor  yet,  where  the  majority  of  its  fruitful 
population  confifts  of  foldiers  ;  witnefs  Turky, 
contrafled  with  the  fmall  tcxritories  of  Britain 
and  Holland. 

Neither  mufl  there  be  too  great  a  proportion 
of  nobility,  and  pcrfons  of  independent  for- 
tunes, who  are  only  confumers ;  for  their 
example  will  introduce  univerfal  indolence;  as 
is  the  cafe  in  Spain  and  Naples. 

Land  and  labow  together,  are  the  fources  of 
all  wealth  ;  without  a  competency  of  land,  there 
would  be  no  fubfiftence ;  and  but  a  very  poor 
and  uncomfortable  one  without  labour ;  fo  that 
wealth  or  riches  confifl  either  of  a  property  in 
land,  or  in  the  joint  products  of  larid  and 
labour. 

But  in  countries  where  manufactures  and  com- 
merce flourifh,  the  value  of  labour  will  always 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  land. 

Thus  the  annual  produce  of  labour  in  Eng- 
land is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  annual 
rents  of  the  land ;  but  their  exad  proportion  to 
each  other  cannot  be  cafily  afcertained.  It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  that  a  farmer  to  Hve  com- 
fortably mufl  make  three  rents  of  his  *  land ; 
and  when  we  confider  the  coarfenefs   of  thofc 

*  I.  For  his  landlord :    2.  For  maintenance  :     3.  For  ne^l 
■mplemeiitj,  &c.  and  to  lay  by  for  children. 

commo- 
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commodities  ufually  expended  in  a  farmer's 
houfe,  in  comparifon  of  many  others  confumed 
by  perfons  of  affluent  fortunes,  the  value  of 
labour  to  that  of  land  muft  be,  with  us,  more 
than  two  to  one. 

TVool  wrought  into  cloth  is  confiderably 
advanced  in  its  value.  Thread  may  be  of  loo 
times  the  value  of  the  flax  whereof  it  is  made. 

The  value  of  the  materials  in  watches,  and 
almofl  innumerable  other  articles  made  of  metals, 
is  but  fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  value  of  the 
workmanfliip.  For  inflance  ;  the  hallance  fpring 
in  a  good  watch,  is  worth  more  than  a  million 
times  the  value  of  the  (leel  of  which  it  is  made. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  examine  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  manufactories  mud  be  efta- 
blifhed,  in  order  to  attain  all  thofe  defirable 
ends  we  have  jufl  pafTcd  in  review,  and  to 
fecure  them  in  a  permanent  flate. 

And  here,  a  number  of  different  obje£ls,  all 
of  equal  importance,  demand  our  clofe  atten- 
tion. 

The  firft  care  of  a  prudent  adminiftration, 
when  any  ingenious  perfons  propofe  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  new  manufafture,  mufl  be,  to  exa- 
mine ftridlly  into  the  nature  of  the  art  or  work, 
itfelf  J  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  will  be 
of  general  utility,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  object 

of 
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of  univeiTal  defire  ;  for,  unlefs  it  will  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  univcrfal  commerce,  by  produc- 
ing a  fuperfiuity  beyond  the  demand  for  home 
confumption,  it  will  be  found  to  be  too  inconfide- 
rable,  in  a  great  commercial  country,  to  be 
entitled  to  the  fanclion  of  government. 

If,  on  a  flrict:  fcrutiny,  the  manufadure  pro- 
pofed  to  be  eftablilhed  is  not  liable  to  the  fore- 
going exception  ;  the  next  point  will  be,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  facility  of  procuiing  the  fir  ft  material?, 
(efpecially  if  they  are  not  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country},  and  the  price  to  be  given  for 
them :  the  cofi:  of  tools,  of  food,  of  labour  in 
inanufacluring  the  commodity,  and  other  inci- 
dental charges,  niuil  be  all  nicely  calculated. 
The  value  fet  upon  the  manufaGiure  mufl  necef- 
farily  be  equal  to  all  thefe  expenccs.  What  it 
fells  for,  above  all  thefe  charges,  will  be  the 
manufadurer's  profit;  and  there  muft  flill  be 
room  left  for  another  gain  to  be  made  by  the 
tradefman  who  vends  it  for  home  conrumption, 
or  the  merchant  v/ho  exports  it. 

If.  it  vv'ill  bear  all  thefe  advances,  it  will 
deferve  national  encouraq-ement. 

But  if,  after  all,  a  better  and  cheaper  commo- 
dity of  the  fame  kind  can  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  have  a  com- 
mercial  intercourfe,    it  will  be   the   height  of 

folly 
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folly  to  countenance  fuch  a   manufaclure,  for 
it  will  be  detrimental  to  the  ftate. 

When  government  has  refolved  to  counte- 
nance  any  new  manufadture,  the  next  thing 
will  be  to  confider  of  the  propereft  fituation. 

It  lliould  always  be  as  near  to  navigable  rivers 
as  poffible,  for  the  facility  of  conveying  to 
them  the  firfl  materials  and  fecondary  aids  ; 
and  of  tranfportlng  the  fabricated  commodities 
to  the  great  inland  towns  for  home  confump- 
tion  ;  or  to  the  fea  ports  for  exportation. 

Where  nature  has  denied  thefe  advantages, 
art  mull  be  employed  to  fupply  the  defedl, 
efpecially  if  fuel  and  provifions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  plenty  on  the  fpot,  in  other  refpects, 
mod  proper  for  efiablifliing  a  manufactory.  la 
this,  and  fimilar  cafes,  the  ancient  commercial 
principle  mud  be  applied.  Navigable  canals  mud 
be  cut,  and  eafy  communications  between  county 
and  county,  and  with  the  fea  coads,  mud  be 
opened,  or  the  edablifiiment  will  never*  fiourifli. 
Another  point  refptCdng  the  fituation  of  new 
manufaftories  is,  to  choofc  places  as  remote  as 
poffible  from  large,  luxurious,  inland  capital 
cities,  where  pleafures  and   extravagance  have 

*  This  pi'inciple  lay  dormant  in  England  for  ages,  wlien 
:t  was  happily  put  in  motion  by  the  palriotifm  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgevvatcr,  and  is  now  extending  to  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

gained 
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gained  the  afcendant ;  for  if  a  manufadlory  be 
fet  on  foot  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  workmen 
will  be  debauched,  and  become  indolent,  exor- 
bitant, imbecile,  and  unprofitable*. 

Regard  (hould  likewife  be  had  to  the  ftate  of 
population  in  the  country  round  about,  that  the 
new  eflabliflmient  may  not  fuifer  from  a  fcarcity 
of  hands,  or  an  impolTibility  to  procure  them 
on  reafonable  terms  j  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  poor  unemployed,  or  not  fully  occU'^ 
pied  ;  of  a  iobcr  difpolition  and  healthy  ;  there, 
a  manufaftory  is  mofl  likely  to  fucceed. 

The  clafhing  of  intereds  mud  be  particularly 
avoided.  To  fet  up  a  new  manufadory  on  the 
fame  fpot,  where  another  has  been  long  eflablifned, 
and  of  which  there  are  no  jufl  complaints,  is 
diflionourable  and  ungenerous,  and  may  pi-ove 
the  ruin  of  both.. 

Laftly,  the  falubrity  of  the  air  muft  be 
attended  to,  where  great  numbers  of  people 
are  to  be  employed,  and  clofely  conne6led 
together.  Valuable  eftablifhments  have  failed, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  undertakers,  with  the 
lofs  of  many  lives,  owing  folely  to  the  error  of 
having  made  choice  of  unhealthy  fituations. 

*  The  carpet  manufactory  carried  on  by  German  Mora- 
vians, and  eltabliflied  at  Clielfea,  was  obliged  to  be  removed, 
en  this  account,  and  the  dearneis  of  provilions,  to  Exeter. 

Our 
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Our  next  obied  Is,  the  firfl  materials  for  arts 
and  manufadures. 

Thofe  arts  and  manufadures,  the  firfi:  mate- 
rials for  which  are  the  produce  of  the  country 
where  they  are  eftablifhed,  will  juftly  claim  the 
preference.  Thus  the  woollen  manufa£lory  in 
England  is  confidered  as  its  ftaple,  or  chief  per- 
manently eftabliflied  manufaftory  *. 

The  linen  manufactory  is  very  confiderable 
in  Irelmd  and  Scotland,  and  Increafing  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  firfl  materials  being  chiefly  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  it  can  only  rank 
in  the  fecond  clafs  of  manufaftures. 

It  is  then  a  fixed  principle  of  commerce,  that 
to  render  the  eftablifhment  of  manufadures 
extenfively  beneficial  and  permanent,  the  firft 
materials  fhould  be  found  at  homef.  But  if 
thefe  materials  are  to  be  drawn  from  foreign 
countries,  the  next  principle  to  be  invariably 
attended  to  is,  not  to  impofe  any  importation 
duty  or  any  internal  tax  on  them,  in  a  great  ma- 
nufafturing  kingdom. 

The  fedudion  of  artids  and  manufa6lurers  to 
leave  their  native  country,  in  order  to  praftife 
their  art  oi:  Ikill  in  foreign  nations  fhould  be 
punifhed  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner. 

*  The  fabrication  of  tin,  lead,  and  copper  Into  ufeful 
articles,  belong  to  the  fame  clafs. 

t  Therefore,  the  cultivation  of  flax  fhould  be  more  cn- 
COura;red. 

9  >  The 
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The  clandeftine  exportation  of  the  firil  mate^ 
nals,  or  of  the  tools  and  implements  of  arts  and 
manufa£lures,  fhould  be  fubjecl  to  rigid  penai 
iawSj  and  corporal  punifliment'. 

The  laws  of  England  are  excellent  in  refpe^ 
to  the  faid  oflences*. 

Such  encouragement  fliould  always  be  given  to 
artifts  and  manufactures  in  a  commercial  coun- 
'  try,  as  they  cannot  poiTible  receive  in  any  foreign 
flate. 

One  article  of  this  encouragement  fliould  al- 
ways be,  to  proportion  their  wages  to  the  profits 
derived  from  their  labours.  This  rule  is  not  pro- 
perly obferved  in  England  ;  for,  to  the  great 
difgrace  of  the  maP^crs  in  fome  branches  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  retail  trades,  the  wages  given 
to  w^orkmen  and  to  fervants  are  not  equal  to 
what  is  fettled  for  them  by  law,  in  feveral  well 
regulated  governments  on  the  continent,  where 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  much  cheaper  than 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  fome 
branches  of  the  ufeful  arts  and  of  trade,  in  which 
the  fervants  combine  againfl  the  mafters  with 
impunity,  and  often  gain  a  complete  vidlory,  by 
impofing  their  ov.m  conditions  for  their  labour. 
Both  thefe  extremes  fnould  be  carefully  avoided, 
nor  do  Vv'e  want  v/holefome  laws  for  this  pur- 

*  See  Lex  Mercatoria,  fol.  4th,  ediL  London  1791. 

pofe. 
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pofe,  but  unfortunately,  they  are  not  duly   en- 
forced *, 

The  very  low  wages  of  labourers  in  agricul- 
ture, and  of  fome  workmen  in  the  hardware 
branches  in  England,  compared  v.'Ith  the  prodi- 
gious profits  of  themafters,  are  fubjeds  of  juH 
complaint.  But  mailers  in  any  art  or  trade, 
who,  in  order  to  undermine  competitors,  frau- 
dulently give  bounties,  premiums,  or  reu'ards,  to 
workmen,  over  and  above  the  ftated  prices  of 
their  labour,  thereby  feducing  them  to  leave 
their  firfl  maflers ;  and  workmen  caballing  -dnd 
privately  confpiring  with  others,  to  exact  higher 
prices  than  thofe  eftabhflied  by  law  or  cuf- 
tom  fhould  be  equally  liable  to  heavy  penalties, 
or  corporal  challifement.  In  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  cafes  of  this  dcfcription  were  decided-  by 
courts  compofed  of  merchants. 

As  it  fliould  be  an  abfolute  rule  to  keep  every 
work  of  art  up  to  its  ftandard  with  refpecl  to 
Its  reputed  quality,  however  the  price  may  vary, 
all  perfons  who  put  marks  or  ftamps,  which  de- 
note fuperior  excellence,  on  commodities  of  infe- 
rior quality ;  or  who  deliver  goods  either  for  home 
confumption,  or  for  exportation,  by  any  reputed 
weight  or  meafure  which  turns  out  defedive, 
fhould  have  them  returned  on  their  hands,  after 

*  By  I  Anne,  wages,  demands,  frauds,  and  deceits 
of  workmen  to  be  determined  by  two  jufticcs  of  the  peace 
where  the  controverfy  arifes. 

burning 
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burning  a  fample  in  the  public  market  place 
of  the  town  they  came  from,  and  proclaiming 
the  maker  to  be  a  common  cheat,  as  well  as  an 
enemy  to  the  commercial  profperity  of  his  coun- 
try :  for,  fhort  meafures,  defedive  breadths,  infe- 
rior qualities  given  for  fuperior,  and  counter- 
feit marks,  names,  and  ftamps,  have  done  infi- 
nite mifchief  to  feveral  branches  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

It  is  a  capital  offence  to  forge  a  name,  or  a 
mark  in  money  tranfaftions,  yet  the  injury  done 
to  individuals,  or  to  the  ftate,  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  putting  falfe  ftamps  and  marks  on  manu- 
factures deficient  in  quality  and  quantity  to  thofe 
they  are  intended  to  reprefent.  In  France,  the 
profecutions  for  the  latter  are  criminal,  not  civil, 
as  with  us ;  and  all  their  artifts  and  manufac- 
turers, as  well  mafters  as  workmen,  are  fubjeft  to 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  police. 

The  price  of  provifions,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  having  increafed  confiderably 
of  late  years,  without  a  proportional  advance  in 
the  price  of  labour,  it  follows  next,  in  the  order 
of  my  fubjecl,  that  I  fhould  enter  into  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  a  point,  that  has  been  conftantly  de- 
bated in  public,  and  in  various  treatifes  from  the 
prefs  ;  a  point  refpeding  which  fcarcely  two  peo- 
ple agree  in  accidental  converfation,  and  which 
has  not  yet  been  decided  to  the  fatisfa£tion  of 
the  parties  interefted. 

I; 
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It  is  faid  by  one  party,  that  the  profperlty  of 
a  manufaduring  kingdom  depends  on  the  cheap- 
nels  of  provifions,  and  the  low  rates  of  labour 
of  every  kind. 

The  oppofition  allege,  that  there  cannot  be 
a  furer  fign  of  the  flouriflnng  condition  of  arts^ 
manufaclures,  and  commerce,  than  the  dearnefs 
of  provifions,  and  the  high  price  of  labour. 

A  third  opinion,  but  too  well  founded,  is 
tnaintained  by  men  of  found  judgment,  and  in- 
dependent principles.  That  in  England,  the 
rates  of  labour  are  by  no  means  governed  by 
the  price  of  provifions  -,  and  therefore  the  maflers 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  manufactures  and 
the  ufeful  arts  have  no  right  to  complain  that 
the  high  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  has  en- 
hanced the  value  of  their  produdtions^  fince  the 
price  of  labour  is  not  augmented  in  any  pro- 
portionate degree  ;  fo  that  it  is  only  a  pretext 
on  the  part  of  the  maflers  to  increafc  the  profits 
of  their  feveral  arts  and  raanufadlures  and  to 
impofe  on  the  confumers,  for  v/hich  purpofe,  fays 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  Political  Effays,  they  pradlifc 
every  artifice. 

In  a  conteft  of  fuch  delicacy  and  importance, 
we  cannot  be  too  cautious,  or  exp.cl,  in  advancing 
any  thing  that  is  not  founded  on  the  beft  in- 
formation and  the  founded  reafcnings ;  for  the 
leafl  miftake,  if  we  have  any  influence  with 
government,  or  any  credit  with  the  mafs  of  the 
|)eople,  may  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commer- 

p  ciai 
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cial  intereRs  of  our  country,  by  engaging  the 
former  in  flilfe  meafures,  or  by  inftillino;  into 
the  other,  wrong  ideas. 

The  authority  of  writers,  whofe  works  have 
gained  great  credit  with  the  public,  fhould  have 
its  dne  weight;  but  facls  and  experience  often  con- 
tradict well-founded  theories  and  ingenious  fpecu- 
laticns.  To  range  through  the  wild  field  of  contro- 
verfy  on  this  head,  would  take  up  too  much  of 
our  lime  to  little  purpofe  ;  we  fhall  therefore  (late 
m  a  concife  manner  fuch  fads  as  are  incontro- 
vertible, and  then  draw  inferences  from  them, 
founded  on  the  true  principles  of  commerce. 

It  is  a  fad  fufficiently  notorious,  that  the 
rates  of  labour  have  not  rlfen  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  taxes  falling  upon  the  labouring 
poor,  and  the  confequenc  high  prices  of  provi- 
fions,  and  other  neceliaries  of  life. 

That  every  tax  laid  on  commodities  is  doubled 
by  retail  traders  on  the  confumers.  That  while 
lands  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  value,  raifed  by 
rack  rents,  and  exorbitant  fines  for  renewals  of 
leafes :  the  prices  of  labour  have,  in  many  call- 
ings, been  diminiriied,  in  others  have  kept  unva- 
ried, and  in  none  raifed  proportionally  to  the 
advancement  of  property,  the  enhanced  prices 
demanded  by  the  maflers  for  all  the  works  of 
art  and  manufactures,  or  the  altered  rates  of 
things  in  gentral. 

That  men  will  not  be  laborious  unlefs  they 
have  a  profpett  of  reaping  fome  enjoyment  as 

the 
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the  reward  of  inceffant  toil ;  and  this  enjoyment 
they  can  never  hope  for,  under  the  circumflances 
juft  recited. 

That  the  workman  v/ho  never  entertains  the 
idea  of  diminifliing  the  weight  of  his  dependence 
on  himfelf  c:  others  for  his  fubfiftence ;  or  of 
enjoying  due  repofe  and  eafy  circumflances, 
fuited  to  his  ftation,  will  grow  callous  to  common 
misfortunes ;  he  will  fee  his  family  pining  with 
hunger  and  nakednefs,  without  ufmg  any  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  his  abilities  j  he  will  carry 
his  induflry  no  further,  than  to  procure  them 
temporary  and  partial  relief;  and,  out  of  the 
little  he  earns  by  conftant  labour,  he  will  retain. 
a  referve,  to  purchafe  the  cup  of  oblivion  ;  to 
enable  him  to  forget  for  a  few  hours  occafi- 
onally,  the  galling  yoke  of  double  bondage  to 
a  hard-hearted  mercenary  mafler,  and  to  a  nu- 
merous diftrefTed  family. 

Can  it  be  expected,  that  the  labour  or  indufrry 
of  a  perfon  fo  fituated,  v/ill  be  equal  to  that  of 
him  who  is  generoufly  paid,  in  a  degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  advantages  derived  from  his  inge- 
nuity, clofe  application,  or  bodily  labour  ;  and 
who,  confequently,  fets  about  his  work  vv'ith  a 
cheerful,  contented  mind,  which  gives  flrength 
and  aftivity  to  his  body  !  In  the  firfl  cafe,  you 
mull  be  fatisfiied  with  the  common  drudgery  of 
an  enervated  Have  ;  in  the  fecond,  you  may  ex- 
pe6l  new  efforts  of  ingenuity,  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions of  abilities,  and  every  good  effect  of  a 
r  2  mind 
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mind  at  peace,   and  a  body  in  the  vigour  of 
health. 

Laftly,  it  is  evident  that  the  prefent  mode  of 
living  of  our  capital  manufadurcrs,  artifls,  and 
tradefmen,  is  totally  different  from  that  of  their 
fru(:^al  anceflors  in  the  fame  clalfes  of  fociety. 

Cofliy  drelTes,  carriaj^es,  hvery  fervants,  ele- 
gant furniture,  luxurious  tables,  country  houfes, 
jaunts  to  watering  places  and  other  expenfive 
amufements,  dilLinguifh  the  prefent  race  of  great 
manufacturers,  fafhionable  artirts,  and  tradef- 
men ;  even  taylors  and  milliners  fupport  an  ele- 
gance of  life,  unknown  in  former  times,  and 
cruelly  extracted  from  the  drudgery  of  their 
v/orkmen,  and  workwomen  ;  and  after  all,  our 
Englilii  broad  cloth,  and  fundry  other  articles  of 
general  confumptionjare  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
fame  articles  fabricated  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
difference  between  the  mafter  and  the  workman 
was  not  by  many  degrees  fo  great  as  at  prefent. 
The  inference  from  the  whole  is,  that  the  gen- 
tleman-farmer, grazier,  manufacturer,  artift,  and 
tradefman,  exad  too  large  profits,  in  order  to  live 
like  opulent  gentry,  and  to  do  more  than  indem- 
nify themfelves  for  every  tax,  while  they  com- 
bine in  their  refpeftive  flations  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  labour,  and  to  grind  the  face  of  the 
working  poor. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  recur  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  from  which  I  deduce  the 
following  maxims : 

I.  That 
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1.  That  the  wages  of  all  labouring  people 
ought  to  rife  in  proportion  to  an  enhanced  price 
of  provifions,  and  of  the  other  neceffaries  of  life  ; 
and  I  maintain  that  this  was  adually  fo  regulated 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other  free  coun- 
tries,  refembling  Great  Britain,  in  refpect  to 
politicai  freedom. 

2.  That  the  wages  of  workmen  of  every  de- 
nomination in  a  country  that  means  to  fupport 
the  credit  of  its  manufa6lures,  and  an  extenfive 
foreign  commerce,  mull:  be  fuch  as  will  give  them 
a  profpeft  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  vvili 
permit  them  to  enjoy  occafional  eaf:  and  plenry 
in  their  own  way,  fuited  to  their  humble  fphere 
of  hfe. 

3.  That  if  their  wages  bear  a  juft  proportion 
to  the  profits  derived  from  their  induflry,  this 
will  always  be  the  cafe,  and  cheir  work  will  be 
performed  v/iih  cheerfulnefs,  vigour,  expedition, 
and  care  to  perfect  it. 

4.  That  fuch  encouragement  will  not  tend  to 
jdlenefs  and  debauchery,  unlefs  thofe  vices 
are  connived  at  by  government,  or  have  per- 
vaded all  ranks  of  life ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  will  be  a  fpur  to  induflry,  and  will  enable 
workmen  to  feed  and  clothe  their  families  in  a 
better  manner,  to  the  great  benefit  of  retail  trade  j 
and  alfo  that,  from  the  foregoing  circumflances, 
their  children  will  become  flronger,  and  be 
leoabled  at  an  earlier  age,  to  labour  for  their  own 

F  3  fupport, 
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fupport,  which  muil  be  an  additional  advantage 
in  large  manufactories. 

5.  That  the  price  of  labour  fhould  be  fuch 
as  may  induce  the  induftrious  poor  to  marry ; 
the  eftablifhment  of  families  being  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple in  the  diredlion  of  extenfive  manufadories. 

6.  That  the  number  of  menial  fervants  in  a 
manufacturing  kingdom,  ought  to  be  as  fmall 
as  polTible  ;  for  their  numbers  deducl  from  pro- 
vincial population,  and  render  manufacturing 
hands  fcarce. 

7.  That  it  is  an  infamous  practice,  to  fettle 
with  workmen,  weekly,  at  a  pay-table  at  an 
alehoufe. 

To  conclude,  if  the  manufacturing  and  la- 
bouring poor  in  England  do  not  meet  with  better 
encouragement ;  if  the  mailers  are  to  continue 
to  raife  princely  fortunes  at  their  expcnce;  if  the 
credit  of  our  manufa£lures  is  to  fuffer  through 
frauds  and  deceits  calculated  to  increafe  their 
emoluments ;  and  If  a  fcarcity  of  labouring 
hands  from  thefe  and  other  caufes,  principally 
from  dcftrudive  wars,  fliould  be  univerfally 
complained  of,  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  partial  naturalization,  and  a  more 
general  Introduction  of  mechanical  machines. 

A  partial  naturalization  is  not  liable  to  thofe 
objeftions,  that  are  brought  againil  a  general 
naturalization,  which  miy^ht,  in  the  end,  enable 
foreigners   to   extirpate   the   native   ftock ;    to 

change 
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change  the  conftltutlon,  and  from,  auxiliary  aids 
in  commerce,  to  become  mafters  and  pofTelTors  of 
the  whole.  In  fliort,  it  is  a  leap  in  the  dark,  to 
give  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  to 
an  undiflinguifhed  herd  of  foreigners  of  diii'erent 
principles  and  claffes. 

And  under  no  other  circumftances  but  thofe 
of  a  plague,  or  devaftations  by  fire,  inundations, 
or  the  fword,  fliould  we  admit  of  a  general  na- 
turalization, or  of  the  introdudion  of  fuch 
machines  as  are  calculated  nearly  to  fupply  th$ 
labour  of  mankind. 

But  a  partial  naturalization,  by  occnfional 
introductions  of  ingenious  and  induftrious 
artifts  and  manufadurers,  who  bring  with  them 
new  inventions  and  improvements,  as  well  as  an 
addition  to  ufeful  population,  is  a  great  poli- 
tical benefit  to  every  commercial  nation  ;  and  it 
is  always  underftood  that  fuch  naturalizations 
are  fubjedl  to  wife  regulations  and  limitations 
adapted  to  the  commercial  circumftances  of  any 
ftate  that  receives  foreigners  into  her  bcfom,  as 
native  children. 

With  refpedl  to  mechanical  machines,  reflec- 
tions on  their  tendency  to  diminifh  population 
made  the  celebrated  Montefquieu  find  fault  even 
with  water-mills ;  and  other  writers  of  great  re- 
pute have  complained  of  the  abufe  of  mechanifni, 
alleging  that  it  is  carried  to  too  high  a  degree 
of  perfedion  for  the  true  interefts  of  mankind. 
J  4  But 
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But  the  miftake  has  beer,  in  not  drawing  a  line 
of  diftinction  between  thofe  machines  which  are 
calculated  to  abridge,  or  facilitate  the  labour  of 
mankind  ;  and  thofe  which  are  intended  almod 
totally  to  exclude  the  labour  of  the  human 
race. 

To  the  firft  clafs,  notwithftanding  any  popular 
clamours  againfl  them,  a  wife  government  will 
give  all  poflible  encouragement ;  for  both  reafon 
and  experience  have  demonftrated  their  utility  ; 
and  of  this  kind  are  the  plough,  wind  and  water- 
mills,  for  grinding  grain,  hand-mills,  looms,  the 
lever,  pullies,  cranes,  &c. 

But  to  the  latter  fpecies,  every  principle  of 
humanity  and  of  found  policy  (lands  oppofed  : 
the  faw-mill  appears  confpicuous  in  this  clafs.  A 
mill  which  works  thirty-two  faws,  in  two  frames, 
may  be  managed  by  two  men  :  thefe,  if  intro- 
duced into  our  dock-yards,  &c.  would  exclude 
the  labour  of  thoufands  of  ufeful  workmen. 

In  fhort,  if  we  carefully  review  the  reciprocal 
connexion  and  dependency  on  each  other  of 
agriculture,  population,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
inland  trade  ;  we  cannot  pofiibly  give  our  affent 
to  the  general  introdudion  of  fuch  machines,  as 
have  a  tendency  by  breaking  one  link  in  this 
regular  chain,  to  derange  and  damage  the 
whole. 

Having  now  fully  illuflrated  the  principles 
which  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  circulation 

of 
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of  inland  trade,  and  form  the  bafis  of  foreign 
commerce,  our  next  bufinefs  will  be  to  note 
the  principles  by  which  universal  com- 
merce mufl  be  condudled,  confining  ourfelves 
folely  to  that  objedl,  and  applying  them  to  the 
prefent  (late  of  the  commerce  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
iheir  fettlemen|§  in  foreign  countries. 
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LECTURE     Y. 


ON    UNIVERSAL    COIOMERCE. 


miJ 


Tf  we  could  fuppofe  it  pofTible  for  nations  to 
fubfifl  fecure  and  happy  within  themfelvcs, 
without  any  commercial  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  we  fliould  have  no  occafion  to  extend  our 
inquiries  any  farther.  For,  all  artificial  wants 
being  unknown  in  fuch  focieties  of  men,  and 
no  defire  entertained  of  improving  their  fitua- 
tion  and  circumftances,  they  would  not  (land 
in  need  of  any  foreign  commodities,  to  admini- 
fler  to  the  eafe  or  convenience  of  life  ;  nei- 
ther could  they  think  of  fending  any  out  of 
their  own  country,  as  they  could  have  no  idea 
of  any  utility  or  benefit  to  be  derived  from  any 
article  to  be  exchanged  for  them. 

Some  political  writers,  and  feveral  philofo- 
phcrs,  have  bellowed  great  encomiums  on  fuch 
fyflems  of  nature  as  we  have  jufl  mentioned  j 
in  particular,  they  reprefent  a  people  living 
without  foreign  commerce,  as  virtuous,  frugal, 
temperate,  and  long  lived  ;  being  utter  flrangers 
to  all  the  vices  which  foreign  luxuries  intro- 
duce J 
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duce ;  and  they  aflert,  that  as  they  have  lefs 
caufe,  they  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  quarrels,  divi- 
fions,  faclions,  tumults,  infurreclions,  and 
murders,  as  thofe  nations  where  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  avarice,  (paiTions  which  the  profits  of 
commerce  put  in  motion,)  hurry  men  on  to  the 
mofl  infamous  excefies. 

But  thefe  are  only  the  fuggeflions  of  vifionary 
theorifts,  who,  indulging  themfelves  in  a  life  of 
folitude,  and  fhunning  the  bufy  world,  contem- 
plate nothing  but  the  beauties  of  their  own  Ar- 
cadian plans,  and  the  defeds  of  great  commercial 
kingdoms. 

There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  foci- 
eties  of  men  fubfifting  without  commerce, 
which  deftroy  the  whole  airy  fabrick. 

1.  They  can  neither  provide  for  their  fecurity, 
nor  guard  againfl  the  calamities  of  famine.  For 
it  is  commerce  which  gives  flrength  and  fecu- 
rity to  a  nation,  by  furnifhing  it  with  a  maritime 
power  ;  and  it  is  commerce  which  procures  a 
f apply  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  from  foreign 
countries,  when  they  fail  at  home,  through  bad 
feafons,  ficknefs,  or  want  of  hands,  in  exchange 
for  works  of  induftry  and  art  fabricated  in 
times  of  health  and  plenty. 

A  nation  without  commerce  is  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  a    powerful    neighbour;    their   lives, 
and  the   neceflaries  of  life  they  have  produced 
for  their  fubfiftence,  are  held  by  a  mod   preca- 
rious 
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rious  tenuie  ;  for  the  (Irong  arm  of  an  invader 
or  conqueror  may  deprive  rhem  of  both,  when- 
ever anibiiion  or  the  wants  of  his  fubjeds 
prompt   him    to    the  enterprile. 

In  fiiortj  a  people  fo  circumflanced  could 
neither  have  fleets  nor  armies ;  for  their  popula- 
tion would  not  provide  fuflicient  numbers  for  the 
purpofes  of  defenfive  wars,  nor  would  they  be 
poifefled  of  treafures  to  purchafe  foreign  aid  ; 
and  as  they  could  never  acquire  relative  riches 
by  internal  trade  alone,  fo,  without  them,  they 
muft  always  be  weak   and   defencelefs. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  appears  gene- 
rally in  the  conduct  of  all  confiderable  nations 
in  the  known  world,  which  are  more  or  lefs  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  The  very  few  of  little 
note,  that  fubfift  without  it,  are  in  a  favage 
flate,  poor,  miferable,  and  brutal,  a  prey  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  firft  potent  commercial 
people,  who,  with  a  view  of  gain,  land  an 
armed  force  on  their  territories,  and  reduce 
them  to  flaverv. 

But  they  are  confirmed  in  a  particular  and 
interefting  manner  to  Britons,  in  the  contraft 
to  be  traced  in  the  records  of  their  country, 
between  the  paft  and  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  the 
Britilh  Ifles. 

The  invafions  and  conquefts  of  the  Romans, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes,  are  lading  memo- 
rials  of  the  inconfiderable,  contemptible  figure 

this 
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this  country  made  In  the  annals  of  the  world, 
without  commerce ;  and  the  great  power  and 
opulence  of  the  fame  little  fpots  of  earth,  in 
their  prefenc  adual  ftate,  owing  to  their  com- 
mercial refourceSj  demonftrate  clearly,  that  every 
principle,  ancient  or  modem,  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  extenfion  and  fscurity  of  the  com- 
mercial interefis  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  clofely  fludied,  and  properly  applied 
to  pra6iice,  by  all  her  loyal  fubjccr?,  according 
to  their  different  ranks  and  fituations  in  life. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  by  wliat  principles  uni- 
verfal  commerce  ought  to  be  conducted,  fo  as 
to  anfwcr  the  great  and  important  purpofes 
of  fupporting  the  power,  riches,  and  national 
profperity  of  ihefe  kingdoms,  and  of  their 
foreign  fettlements,  to  whofe  commercial  inle- 
refts,  I  now  mean  to  apply  the  general  elements 
of  commerce. 

ExpoRTATioNT,  OH  the  principle  of  barter 
was  the  firft  commercial  operation  of  the  an- 
cients, but  fince  the  introdudion  of  ?noJ2ey  as 
the  medium  of  mercantile  tranfadlions,  the  idea 
of  barter  is  become  more  confined  and  dif. 
ufed ;  though  it  is  jflill  praftifed  in  Laponia, 
Siberia,  and  fonie  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  I  fiiall  however  confider  exportation 
at  large,  unconnected  with  barter,  as  the  firlt 
principle  of  modern  commerce. 

To  direct  this  principle,  fo  as  to  make  it  ope- 
rate the  mod  beneficial dfei^s  for  the  community, 
2  ihould 
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fliould  be  the  grand  concern  of  admlnlflratJohj 
and  in  England  this  important  charge  is  chiefly 
confided  to  the  council  of  commerce,  and  the 
board  of  control  for  India  affairs. 

The  fuperfluicies  of  a  country,  whether  con- 
fiRing  of  the  natural  produce  of  its  territories, 
or  of  the  works  of  art  and  induftry  refulting 
from  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, are  the  proper  objeds  for  profitable  ex- 
portation* 

But  the  great  fiiill  of  a  flatefman,  or  of 
the  fupreme  directors  of  the  commercial  con- 
cerns of  any  nation,  confifts  in  afcertaining  this 
fuperfiuity.  For  want  of  due  attention  to  this 
point,  exportation  fometimes  proves  highly 
impolitic,  and  the  commerce  founded  on  it, 
extremely  pernicious  to  the  flate. 

There  cannot,  properly  fpeaking,  be  a  fuper- 
fiuity of  any  commodity  ufually  confumed  by 
the  inhabitants,  till  the  average  demand,  conwiu- 
nibus  annisy  is  fuppHed ;  and  a  quantity  laid  up 
in  ftorc,  for  home  confumption,  fufFicient  to 
anfwer  the  extra-demands  of  the  people,  that 
may  probably  arife  from  contingent  events. 

Though  this  rule  fliould  be  general  with 
refpeft  to  all  articles  of  home  confumption  ; 
as  the  cupidity  of  the  farmer,  the  artift,  the 
manufadurer,  or  the  merchant,  may  often  tempt 
individuals,  for  the  fake  of  large  profits,  to 
make  copious  exportations  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  welfare ;  it  is  more  particularly 
4  binding 
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binding   with   regard   to   provifions,    and    the 
other  necefiaries  of  life. 

The  average  produce  and  confumption  fliould 
be  dated  for  fome  given  number  of  years,  and 
thefe  fhould  determine  the  quantity  neceffary  to 
be  laid  up  in  ftore,  to  provide  againfl  a  calamitous 
fcarcity.  This  with  refped  to  corn  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil ;  therefore,  the  eflimate  of  the  quantity 
conllituting  a  fuperfluity  mufl  vary  in  different 
countries. 

Several  commercial  and  political  writers  of 
repute  advance  it  as  a  general  maxim,  "  that 
during  feven  years  of  plenty,  provifion  fhould  be 
made  for  feven  years  of  fcarcity  ;"  and  though 
they  confine  it  to  corn,  yet,  it  mufl  equally  hold 
good  with  refped  to  the  other  necefiaries  of  Hfe. 
There  fhould  be  feven  years  cloathing,  as  well 
as  feven  years  food  in  ftore  for  the  inhabitants 
by  the  fame  rule  ;  in  fliort,  whatever  be  the- 
quantity  neceffary  to  guard  againfl  public  diltrefs, 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  be  well  affurcd, 
that  there  is  a  fuperfluity  beyond  that  ftated 
quantity,  before  the  ports  are  fet  open  for  ex- 
portation. For  exportation,  with  a  full  alTu- 
rance  of  national  profit,  is  very  diflinft  from 
private  gain. 

Navigation  we    have  already  noticed  as  the 

fecond  principle  of  univerfal  commerce,  without 

which  i\it  Jirji  could  not  pofTjbly  operate  any  very 

beneficial 
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beneficial  advantages  to  a  nation  ;  for  the  ex- 
ports from  one  country  to  another  by  land, 
could  at  befl  be  but  very  limited  and  confined. 
A  third  principle,  therefore,  is  dill  wanting  to 
unite  with  theyfr/?,  in  order  to  give  full  ftrength 
and  activity  to  the  fecondj  and  that  is  impor- 
tation, 

A  nation  cannot  poffibly  carry  on  an  ^xtenfive 
commerce  folely  by  exportation:  for  though  the 
exports  of  a  country  fhould  be  ever  fo  confi- 
derable,  and  its  natural  products  and  manufac- 
tures were  to  be  fent  to  foreign  nations,  and  fold 
on  the  mod  advantageous  terms,  only  a  partial 
benefit  would  arife,  favouring  the  individuals 
concerned  in  it,  but  not  promoting  the  profperlty 
of  the  flate  in  a  due  proportion  ;  becaufe  if  the 
returns  were  all  made  in  fpecie,  the  fhips  that 
cariied  out  our  merchandize  would  come  home 
light,  and  mercantile  navigation  v^-ould  not  be 
encouraged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prove  a 
nurfery  for  feamen,  to  enable  the  ftate  to  form  a 
maritime  force  for  the  protection  of  her  territories 
and  of  the  commerce  of  her  lubjeds  by  fea ; 
which  will  be  effected,  when  the  two  principles  of 
exportation  and  importation,  properly  applied, 
unite  their  operations  to  fupport  the  employment 
of  an  immenfe  number  of  fliips  and  feamen. 

When  exportation  and  importation  are  properly 
condudted,  they  are  the  fprings  which  regulate 
all  the  motions  of  the  great  machine  of  com- 
merce ; 
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merce ;  but  if  any  error  happens,  either  through 
ignorance,  inadvertency,  avarice,  or  venality,  in 
the  diredion  of  either  j  all  the  movements  arc 
deranged,  and  the  machine  itfelf  is  either  confide- 
rably  impaired,  or  totally  dellroyed. 

It  is  therefore  my  duty,  in  the  next  place,  to 
offer  to  your  confideration,  thofe  mercantile 
maxims  and  regulations  for  the  management  of 
both,  which,  in  the  opinions  of  the  bed  commer- 
cial writers,  are  calculated  to  eftablifli  and  pre- 
fer ve  a  fiouriiliing  ftate  of  univerfal  com- 
merce. 

I  (hall  begin  with  the  jufi:  maxims  of  expor- 
tation. 

I  ft.  We  mud  export  our  natural  products  in 
the  moPc  improved  (tate  they  will  bearj  this  is 
the  objed  of  arts  and  manufaftures. 

2d.  In  our  ekportations  we  mud  not  only 
take  care  that  we  fend  out  the  {liperfluities  our 
own  people  can  bed  fpare,  but  we  mud  pay  at- 
tention to  the  necefiities  of  thofe  countries  that 
demand  our  commodities.  "  If  they  cannot 
podibly  do  without  them,  nor  yet  be  fupplied 
with  them  elfewhere,  it  is  a  commercial  prin- 
ciple (not  very  liberal  I  own)  to  endeavour  to 
fell  them  dear,  taking  care  however,  that  the 
high  price  caufe  not  a  lefs  vent  in  quantity:  but 
the  fuperHuity  of  our  commodities  which  foreign 
nations  ufe,  though  they  may  alfo  have  the  fame, 
or  fnnilar  merchandize  from  other  countries,  we 
»  muft 
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mufl  llilve  to  vend  as  cheap  as  poffible,  lefl  we 
Ihould  lofe  a  valuable  branch  of  exportation, 
through  the  competition  of  rival  nations.'* 

3d.  As  far  as  is  confident  with  the  political 
freedom  of  commerce,  we  mufl  make  our  ex- 
ports in  our  own  fliips ;  for  by  this  method,  they 
will  be  made  of  threefold  value  to  the  flate.  i. 
Their  intrinfic  v>orth,  1.  The  profus  of  freight 
and  ihfurance.  3.  The  multiplication  of  our 
■feamen. 

It  is  on  this  maxim,  that  in  moft  commercial 
countries,  the  exportation  of  grain,  and  other 
necelTaries  of  life,  and  of  ammunition  and 
itores,  is  prohibited  to  ftrangers,  or  in  foreign 
bottoms ;  being  allowed  only  to  natives  and  in 
fhips  belonging  to  the  countries  from  whence  the 
exports  are  made.  The  Britifli  act  of  trade  and 
navigation,  1 2  Clia.  II.  proceeded  on  this 
maxim. 

4th.  It  is  our'lntercd  to  give  thofc  exports  the 
preference,  which  are  made  to  countries  the 
moft  remote  from  the  place  where  the  com- 
modities are  (hipped.  The  length  of  the  voyage 
increafmg  the  burthen  of  the  rnipping,  the  profit 
on  freight,  the  number  of  mariners,  and  the 
value  of  the  objects  of  fuch  exports,  fo  as  to 
render  fuch  commerce  more  beneficial  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  community,  than  any  other 
carried  on  with  countries  nearer  home. 

;th.  Thofe  exports  will   be  highly  advanta- 
geous, 
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geoiis,  which  are  made  to  countries  that  fupply 
US  in  return  with  the  firft  materials  for  our  arts 
and  manufadures  ;  with  any  neceflaries  of  life 
for  home  confumption  ;  or  any  commodities  for 
re-exportation  to  other  countries. 

Atrehk  freight  arifes  out  of  this  kind  of  barter, 
which  renders  it  more  advantageous  than  re- 
turns in  fpecie,  efpecially  fmce  remittances  io, 
paper  have  become  fo  general. 

Permit  me  to  illuflrate  this  maxim  by  a  fami- 
liar inllance. 

Suppofe  I  fend  I  cargo  of  woollen  goods  to 
Flanders  in  an  Englifli  fhip  of  which  I  am  thei 
owner.  Finding  no  demand  in  England  for 
any  commodity  from  Flanders,  I  defire  my  cor- 
refpondent  to  remit  me  the  value  of  my  mer- 
chandize in  fpecie  ;  which  he  will  do,  by  bills 
of  exchange,  or  by  ordering  me  to  draw  on 
him  ;  and  here  ends  the  commercial  operation. 
With  refpedt  to  my  (hip,  it  mull  either  return  in 
ballad,  or  time  mud  be  loft  in  procuring  a  back 
freight.  But  let  me  fend  my  cargo  to  Virginia 
inftead  of  Flanders,  and  my  fhip  may  return 
laden  with  tobacco,  here  a  fccond  freight  is  im- 
mediately gained :  part  of  the  tobacco  being 
deftined  for  home  confumption,  a  duty  to  the 
flate  is  paid  on  its  importation  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  revenue :  the  remainder  I  re-ex- 
port to  Germany,  thus  a  third  freight  accrues  j 
and  if  I  barter  again  in  Germany,  there  is  a 
c  2  probability 
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probability  that  a  fourth  profit  of  freight  will  be 
gained  by  the  fhip,  before  this  compound  mer- 
cantile operation,  which  had  its  origin  in  my  ex. 
portation  of  our  own  manufadures,  is  finally 
completed. 

6th.  "  The  exportation  of  our  natural  pro- 
ducts and  manufadures  fhould  be  free  from 
all  duties.  But,  if  from  the  particular  circum- 
flances  of  a  nation,  it  be  found  neceifary  to  de* 
part  from  this  maxim,  by  impofmg  dnries 
outwards  on  our  native  commodities,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  the  bufmefs  of  the  merchant 
exporters  fhould  not  fufFer  any  delay  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,  through  embarraffing  formalities ; 
for  the  lofs  of  one  tide^  is  very  often  the  over- 
throw of  a  voyage." 

7th.  It  will  be  fometlmes  neceflary  to  give 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  our  natural  pro- 
dufts  and  manufactures,  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  cultivators,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  ma- 
nufactories, to  flimulate  them  to  fuch  exertion* 
of  induftry,  as  may  be  the  means  of  producing 
the  largefl  fuperfluity  or  furplus,  beyond  the 
quantities  required  for  home  confumption,  fo 
that  univerfal  commerce  may  be  rendered  more 
cxtenfive  and  beneficial. 

The  bounty  on  corn  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  objections  to  it  properly  dated  ; 
it  remains  only  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that 
thofe  on  Britifli-raade  fail  cloth,  on  Britifh  ma- 

nufa^ures 
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Eufadlures  of  filk,  and  on  Britifn  and  Irifli 
linens,  have  never  been  liable  to  any  objection 
whatever,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing thofe-manufadures  to  the  highefl  degree  of 
perfedion,  and  of  making  them  articles  of  fo- 
reign commerce,  whereas,  before  thofe  bounties 
were  granted  they  furnifhed  only  fufEcient  quan- 
tities for  home  confumption, 

8th.  It  is  advantageous  to  export  bullion  and 
coin,  and  it  contributes  to  increafe  our  national 
wealth,  inftead  of  exhaufting  it,  as  fome  com)* 
mercial  writers  have  afTerted.  It  has  been  a  po- 
pular error  for  ages,  to  exclaim  ag-ainfl  fending 
of  bullion  and  coin  out  of  Great  Britaii^  j  and 
the  prohibitions  of  fuch  exports  in  Spain,  and 
eccafionally  in  Portugal,  the  great  depofitaries 
of  gold  and  filver,  have  been  brought  to  prove 
that  it  is  impolitic  to  fufFer  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obferved,  that  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Holland  permit  it,  and  derive  great  benefit  from 
making  them  articles  of  commerce. 

Thofe,  who  wrote  againfl  the  exportation  of 
bullion  and  coin  formerly,  had  no  conception  of 
the  vaft  fabrick  of  mercantile  credit^  which  has 
fince  been  ere£led  upon  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  the  reputable  merchants  of  all  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  :  they  could  have  no 
idea  of  our  extenfive  paper  circulation  both  at 
Jsome  and  abroad,  which  has  quite  altered  the 
G  3  flats 
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flate  of  commercial  affairs,  and  has  enabled  us 
to  'export  coin  and  bullij^n  on  advantageous 
terms,  whilfl  an  eighth  part  of  the  coin  formerly 
required,  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  inter- 
nal circulation. 

It  is  now  univerfaliy  known,  that  it  is  not 
any  given  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
carefully  kept  in  a  nation,  and  prohibited  to  be 
exported,  that  makes  fuch  a  nation  the  richer. 
The  very  reverfe  is  experienced  in  Spain,  which, 
with  all  its  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  is  compa- 
ratively poor  and  feeble  :  whereas,  fomc  free 
ftates,  particularly  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
by  making  them  articles  of  commerce,  have  cre- 
ated new  treafures,  and  increafed  both  the 
natural  and  relative  riches  of  their  refpeclive  in- 
habitants. The  ultimate  balance  of  trade,  of 
vhich  we  fiiall  treat  more  at  large,  under  a 
diftinct  head,  is  indeed  ufually  reckoned  in 
money,  and  it  is  by  this  fcale  that  its  profits 
are  commonly  calculated.  But  as  money 
itfelf  is  of  no  further  ufe,  but  merely  as  a 
kind  of  inftrument  for  the  circulation  of  pro- 
ducts, cr  commodities,  a  verv  beneficial  com- 
merce may  be  carried  on  between  two  nations,' 
without  either  having  to  receive  any  money,  on 
bahnciPig  their  accounts.  Paying  large  funis 
of  money  to  foreign  nations  occafionally  for 
other  articles  of  commerce,  does  not  neceffarily 
infer  a  lof:;   by  fach  tiafHc,     Let  us  fuppofe  for 

inftancc^ 
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inftance,  that  lad  year,  Great  Britain  paid  a 
balance  upon  the  whole  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce, of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  fpe- 
cie,  but  that  the  national  flock  of  neceflaries,  of 
valuable  materials  for  our  manufactures,  of  naval 
ftores  for  our  fecurity,  and  of  commodities  pro- 
per to  be  re-exported  to  advantage,  were  aug- 
mented to  double  that  amount ;  by  the  vulgar 
erroneous  v/ay  of  reckoning,  v/e  muH  have  lofl 
ioo,oool.  by  our  commerce  laft  year  ;  whereas 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  gained  to  that  amount 
in  valuable  flock,  and  that  we  could  not  have 
made  this  profit  on  our  commercial  exchanges, 
without  exporting  bullion  and  coin.  Again,  let 
us  fuppofe  a  fiiip  bound  to  fome  foreign  port, 
partly  laden  with  corn  from  Great  Britain,  and 
having  other  merchandize  on  board  for  other 
ports,  would  it  be  found  policy,  if  the  owner 
or  mafrer  knows  that  at  thefe  delivering  ports  he 
can  take  in  double  the  amount  of  his  cargo  in 
materials  for  the  manufactures  of  his  own  coun- 
try, to  prohibit  him  carrying  out  coin  or  bullion 
to  purchafe  commodities  that  will  prove  fo  highly 
beneficial  to  the  nation  by  adding  to  its  dock, 
valuable  materials  to  produce  future  large  profits. 
In  fine,  there  are  but  two  rational  objections 
to  the  exportation  of  coin  ;  the  firfl  is,  when  fo 
great  a  quantity  is  carried  out,  that  there  is  not 
a  fufficient  currency  left  in  the  nation,  to  be  the 
medium  of  our  internal  exchanges  at  home ;  this 
G  4  has 
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has  been  frequently  Gomplained  of  as  the  real 
flate  of  the  cafe  with  refpecl  to  our  frlver  coin  ; 
but  it  is  a  great  miflake,  our  filver  coin  is  hoard- 
ed up  by  the  bank,  private  banks,  pay-offices, 
&c.  as  an  expedient  againfl  extraordinary,  un- 
forefeen,  fudden  demands,  that  they  may  avoid 
flopping  payment,  by  making  fatisfadtion  in  filver; 
an  operation  which  gains  time,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  for  frefli  receipts  of  money,  to  an- 
fwer  the  extra  demands. 

The  fecond  exception  is,  when  money  is  fent 
cut  of  the  kingdom,  never  to  be  returned  in  any 
valuable  commodities,  nor  indeed  inany  article  of 
cxchansie  whatever.     This  is  the  cafe  when  tra- 

o 

vellers  carry  away  large  fums  to  be  expended  in 
foreign  countries,  or  intending  to  refide  in  them 
a  confiderable  time.  If  for  any  pecuniary  pro- 
fit the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain  clandellinely 
carry  out  gold  coin,  inllead  of  bills  of  exchange 
or  letters  of  credit ;  they  do  a  real  injury  to  their 
native  country ;  for  which  the  law  ha.^  wifely 
provided  a  remedy,  by  empowering  the  officers 
of  the  cufloms  to  feize  any  confiderable  fums  of 
gold  coin,  found  in  the  baggage  of  any  perfon 
about  to  leave  the  kingdom,  not  having  beeij 
declared,  and  duly  entered,  by  licence,  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  1  hefe  exceptions  apart,  it 
is  a  true  principle  of  coinmercej  to  export  bullion 
and  coin. 

9th.  The 
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9th.  The  riches  of  a  commercial  country  will 
depend  on  its  exports  of  native  produtls  and 
manufactures,  and  its  re-exports  of  imported  fo- 
reign commodities,  exceedin:.',  mquantity  and  va- 
lue, the  amount  of  its  imports  folely  for  home 
confumption.  But  the  calculations  on  this  head 
muft  not  be  made  in  a  pardal,  limited  manner. 
The  exports,  imports,  and  re-exports  of  no  fingle 
year  whatever,  can  be  allowed  as  an  example.  It 
muft  be  an  average  amount  of  fome  given  num- 
ber  of  years,  to  allow  time  for  thedifpofal  of  the 
excefs  of  the  imports  of  any  one  year,  by  re-ex- 
portation in  another. 

loth.  Great  care  fnould  be  taken  that  no  ar- 
ticle of  cuftomary  export  (hould  totally  fall  off. 
If  it  is  fufpended  for  a  time,  through  any  extra- 
ordinary caufe,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adminiara- 
tors  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  a  maritime  (fate, 
to  reprefent  to  the  legiilature,  the  deficiency  in 
the  general  exports  occafioned  thereby,  that  fuch 
laws  may  be  enabled,  as  v/i!l  have  a  tendency  to 
revive  the  fufpended  branch  of  commerce,  eipe- 
cially  if  it  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
general  intereft  of  the  nation.  Had  this  been 
done  with  refpecl  to  corn,  we  fliould  not 
have  had  to  deplore  the  pre'ent  fcarclty.  All 
authorities,  both  ancient  and  modern,  fubfcribe 
to  the  reditude  of  the  following  principle  : 
"  That  the  true  iiiterelfs  of  a  commercial 
nation  require  a  vigilant  attention  to  their  ^.v- 
torts  and  mporuy     We  mud  therefore,  in  the 

next 
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next  place,  inveftigate  the  true  maxims  of  im- 
portation. 

ifl.  The  firfl  objects  of  importation  in  a  ma- 
nufacturing country,  are  the  raw  materials  to  be 
employed  in  their  various  works  of  art  and  in- 
duftry.  Confequently,  in  our  commercial  con- 
nexions, we  muft  give  the  preference  to  thofe 
nations  which  fuppiy  us  with  them  in  the  great- 
eft  abundance,  and  on  the  moft  reafonable  terms ; 
even  thouorh  thev  confume  little  or  none  of  our 

O  J 

products   or    manufactures,    and   that    we   are 
even  obliged  to  pay  for  them  with  fpecie. 

It  will  be  found  policy  to  grant  all  pofTible  In- 
dulgencies  to  fuch  countries  ;  flight  injuries  muft 
not  be  haftily  refented ;  and,  in  fa£t,  a  fort  of 
dependency  will  grow  up  which  may  fubjedt  a 
nation  requiring  foreign  materials  for  her  manu- 
factures to  many  inconveniencies.  The  great 
utility,  therefore,  of  railing  the  firft  materials  at 
home,  or,  if  the  foil  will  not  admit  of  it,  the  ex- 
pediency of  planting  colonies,  or  of  encouraging 
thofe  that  are  already  eftablifhed,  to  cultivate 
thofe  articles,  is  felf-evident.  We  ftiall  hereafter 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  Britifh  colonies 
on  this  account  alone. 

2d.  No  import  duties  fhould  be  laid  on  fuch 
articles  entering  the  nation  where  they  are 
wanted,  nor  fliould  they  be  fubject  to  the  for- 
malities and  delays  in  landing  them,  to  which 

other 
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Other  merchandize  are  liable ;  but,  proper  in- 
fpedion  being  made,  they  fhould  be  landed,  dif- 
charged,  and  expedited,  with  all  poffible  dif- 
patch,  to  the  inland  provinces  where  they  are  to 
be  employed, 

3d.  Iffuch  encouragement  be  found  requifite, 
lounties  mud  be  given  to  the  cultivators  abroad, 
or  to  the  merchants  importing  fuch  articles,  to 
excite  them  to  employ  their  capi(als  and  their 
fhipping  in  bringing  them  home,  in  preference 
to  other  commodities. 

4th.  The  Importations  of  a  manufa^lurinp^ 
country  fnould  chiefly  confift  of  the  products  of 
other  countries  in  their  natural  ftate,  or  with  as 
little  labour  as  poffible  bellowed  upon  them,  in 
order, that  the  poor  labouring  fubjecls  of  the  na- 
tion importing  them  may  find  employment  in 
preparing  and  fitting  them  for  the  ufe  of  the 
manufadturers. 

5th.  Imports  of  manufaftured  or  finillied  com- 
modities fiiouldbeperm/itted  only  from  countries 
receiving  from  the  importers,  a  greater  quantity, 
and  more  in  value  of  their  natural  products  or 
manufactures. 

But  there  are  particular  circumflances  which 
will  juftify  a  reverfal  of  this  rule  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  imports  may  exceed  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports, and  ftill  be  beneficial  to  the  importing 
nation  ;  even  though  the  exports  fhould  confifl 
only  of  natural  produ6l,  (fuch  as  corn),  and  the. 
imports   of  n>anufa6lured   commodities.     Sup- 

pofc. 
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pofe,  for  inftance,  that  there  is  a  large  demand 
on  Great  Britain,  from  a  third  country,  for  the 
nianufa£lured  commodities  you  draw  from  the 
country  to  which  you  have  fent  your  corn,  you 
have  no  other  Hmitation  to  fet  to  your  imports 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  but  that  which  the  demand  dic- 
tates ;  you  may  even  pay  a  balance  in  fpecie 
for  the  manufaftured  commodities,  and,  after 
ail,  greatly  promote  the  coinmercial  interefts  of 
your  own  country  *. 

6th.  Imports  of  manufaclured  commodities 
from  conntries  which  confume  confiderable 
quantities  of  your  flaple  commodities  (hould  be 
encouraged,  even  though  you  have  manufactures 
of  the  fame  articles  at  home,  provided  always, 
that  you  lay  a  duty  of  at  lead  Jifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  imported  commodity  ;  for,  if  your  home 
manufacture  cannot  vie  with  the  foreign  one 
after  it  has  paid  this  duty,  together  with  the 
charges  of  freight,  infurance,  the  merchant  im-^ 
porter's  profit,  and  other  incidental  expences, 
it  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  ;  for,  though  in- 
dividuals may  gain  by  it,  the  eftablifhment  will 
be  a  lofs  to  the  nation,  and  the  labouring  poor 
may  be  better  employed  than  in  fuch  undertak- 
ings. 

7th.  Imports  of  manufactured  commodities, 
from  countries  which  do  not  confume  any  of 

•  See  Sir  Jofiali  Child  on  Trade. 

the 
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the  manufadluresof  the  country  importing  them, 
ought  to  be  entered  only  for  re-exportation, 
but  the  permitting  them  to  be  imported  for 
home  confumption,  even  though  they  were  to 
pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  is  highly  impolitic; 
and  if  you  have  a  rival  manufacture  at  home, 
it  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 

8th.  Clandefline  importations  fhould  be  pre- 
v  anted  by  the  fevered  laws,  and  by  the  mod 
vigorous,  diligent,  and  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  power  and  ftrength  of  government  to  carry 
them  into  eifeclual  execution,  for  they  are 
capital  felonies  in  commerce. 

9th.  All  merchandize  imported  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  re-exportation  to  other  countries 
(liould  be  enterable  duty  frre. 

The  fubjefting  fuch  importations  to  duties, 
which  are  to  be  recovered  by  drawback  deben- 
tures, is  a  tedious  embarrafhng  tranfadion,  and 
a  grievance  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  by  obliging 
the  importers  to  make  large  depofits  in  ready 
money. 

A  fmall  tranfit  duty  for  the  ufe  of  the  King's 
warehoufes,  officers,  &c.  is  all  that  ought  to  be 
paid  on  the  entrance  of  merchandize,  that  is  ta 
be  tranfported  to  other  countries,  following  the 
examples  of  Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  other  fo- 
reign countries. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  general  maxims  for 
regulating   exportation  and  importation,  which 

5  ''i^- 
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are  the  vitals  of  univerfal  commerce  ;  it  will  be 
proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  dilcufs  a  fubje£t, 
which  has  greatly  divided  our  commercial 
writers,  and  on  which  the  moil  intelligent  mer- 
chants diller  in  opinion. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  incorporated 
mercantile  coinpanies,  enjoying  charters,  grant- 
ing them  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  other  fubjeds  of  a  ftate,  not  being 
members  of  thofe  commercial  aflbciations,  are 
eftabiifliments  fomided  on  true  commercial  prin- 
ciples ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  maintain  this 
aflfertion,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  advanced  againft  them. 
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LECTURE    VI. 


ON  PUBLIC  COMMERCIAL    COMPANIES. 

HE  important  queftion  which  now  requires 
^  our  dehberate  confideration,  and  final 
judgment  is :  Whether  the  immediate  profpe- 
rity,  and  future  fecurity  and  extenfion  of  uai- 
verfal  commerce,  is  bed  provided  for  by  the 
eflabllfhrnent  of  pubHc  companies,  (enjoying 
the  flmdlion  of  government  with  pecuHar  privi- 
leges, but  fubjed  to  poHtical  reftridions),  or  by 
allowing  a  free  and  unlimited  liberty  of  com- 
merce to  every  individual  of  a  ftate,  who  con- 
forms himfelf  to  its  commercial  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  ? 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ftate  this  queftion  with 
all  poflible  precifion,  becaufe  It  is  necellary  to 
be  very  correft,  having  the  unpopular  fide  of  the 
conteft  to  defend,  and  the  prejudices  and 
paffions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  combat, 
ftrengthened  by  very  great  authorities. 

Several .  authors  of  repute  In  the  laft  century 
oppofe  the  eftablilhment  of  commercial  compa- 
nies 5  their  writings  are  the  bails  of  the  opinions 
I  of 
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of  the  fpeculative  theorifts  of  the  prefent  times, 
and  many  of  thefe  are  members  of  parliament 
and  refpedable  merchants  *. 

The  fubilance  of  their  objections  to  fuch  li- 
mitations of  comm.erce  fhall  be  laid  before  you, 
and  I  flatter  myfelf  I  fliall  refute  them,  to  your 
fatisfadion. 

Company  in  commerce,  is  defined  to  be  an 
affociation  of  feveral  merchants,  and  other  per- 
fonSj  who  unite  in  one  common  intereft,  and  con- 
tribute by  their  flock,  their  counfel,  and  their 
activity  to  the  fetting  on  foot,  or  fupporting,  fome 
lucrative  commercial  eftablifiiment.  There  is 
alfo,  another  fpecies  of  mercantile  afTociations, 
called  companies,  who  traJe  not  upon  a  joint 
flock,  but  only  enter  into  a  legal  contract  to 
carry'  on  particular  branches  of  commerce,  ex- 
clufivcly,  under  certain  regulations. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  carried  on 
partly,  by  companies  of  the  two  kinds  jufl  men- 
tioned, and  partly,  by  private  merchants.  For- 
merly, we  reckoned  nine  public  commercial 
companies  in  England,  I'lz.  the  Hamburgh, 
liullja,  Eaflland,  Turkey,  Eafl  India,  Royal 
African,  Canary,  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  South  Sea. 
— I  place  them  in  the  order  of  their  feveral  foun- 
dations.    Of  all  thcfe  companies  only  three  re- 

*  See  the  parliamentary  debates  17^7  and  1768,  againfl 
tlae  Eaft  Int'ia  company, 

main. 
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kiain,  which  carry  on  their  commerce  by  jolnt- 
ftock,  and  enjoy  exclufive  privileges  under  char- 
ters, confirmed  by  afts  of  parhament ;  thefe  are, 
the  Eaft  India,  South  Sea,  and  Hudfon*s 
Bay  companies.  With  refpcd  to  the  others,  the 
trade  of  fome  of  them  is  thrown  open  to  all  the 
fubjeds  of  Great  Britain,  and  any  perfon  may  be 
admitted  a  member  by  paying  a  fmall  fine,  and 
agreeing  to  fubmic  to  their  refpeclive  bye«- 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  general  objeflions  then,  to  all  exclufive 
charters,  rights,  and  privileges,  will  apply  in  their 
fulleft  force  to  our  principal  commercial  com- 
pany, the  Eafl  India,  which  ftands  unrivalled  by 
any  other  in  the  known  world.  The  earlieft, 
and  indeed  the  mofl;  refpeflable  advocate  for  un- 
limited freedom  of  commerce,  in  oppofition  to 
companies,  Is  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  whofe  arguments 
1  fhall  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  All  rellriclions  of  trade  arc  naught ;  and  con 
fequently  no  company  Whatfoever,  whether  they 
trade  on  a  joint  flock,  or  under  regulations, cannot 
be  for  the  pubhc  good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for 
all  or  any  of  his  Majelly's  fubjedts  to  be  admitted 
into  all  or  any  of  the  faid  companies,  at  any  time, 
for  a  very  inconfiderable  fine  ;  and  if  the  fine  ex- 
ceed twenty  pounds,  it  is  too  much."  He  then  in- 
ftances  the  difadvantages  our  Eaftcountry  and  Ruf^ 
fia  trade  laboured  under  in  his  time,  fjom  the  rna- 
nagemefit of  ihe'iv  refpedive  companies  inEngland, 
thereby  our  trade  to  thofe  countries  was  in  eife£l 
n  wholly 
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wholly  loft,  while  the  Dutch,  without  companies, 
incrcafed  theirs  to  above  forty  times  the  amount 
of  ours  ;  from  whence,  he  fays,  may  be  inferred  ; 

1.  That  reflrained,  limited  companies  are  not 
alone  fulficient  to  preferve  and  increafe  any 
trade. 

2.  That  limited  companies,  though  eftabliflied 
by  a£l  of  Parliament,  may  lofe  a  trade. 

3.  That  trade  may  be  carried  on  to  any  part 
of  Chriilendom,  and  increafed  without  com- 
panies. 

4.  That  vve  have  declined  more,  at  lead  have 
increafed  lefs  in  thofe  trades  limited  to  compa- 
nies than  in  others,  where  all  his  Majefty^s 
fubjecls  have  had  equal  freedom  to  trade. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Sir  Jofiah  Child's  ar- 
guments are  extended  to  private  companies,  and 
to  corporation  charters,  Hating  that  they  are  as 
detrimental  to  inland  trade,  as  public  companies 
to  univerfal  commerce ;  and  indeed  every  ob> 
jeclion  to  the  one,  is  equally  conclufive  againft 
the  other  ;  proceeding  upon  the  fame  principles, 
"  that  of  allowing  free  and  unlimited  licence 
of  trade  bo^b  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  the 
iubjeds  of  a  free  flate." 

Mr.  Cary,  likewifc,  in  his  difcourfe  on  trade, 
particularly  fmds  fault  with  our  Ead  India  com- 
pany, as  a  pernicious  eftablifliment ;  becaufe  in 
his  time,  they  exported  our  bullion,  and  very 
little  of  our  natural  products,  or  manufaflures, 
8  while 
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while  they  brought  home  great  quantities  of 
commodities  completely  manuidtlured,  which 
hindered  the  confumption  of  our  own.  But  the 
flate  of  our  India  company's  affairs  is  quite  altered 
of  late  years  ;  and  I  fhall  make  it  appear,  before 
I  quit  this  fubjecl,  that  our  commerce  with  the 
Eail  Indies,  on  Its  prefent  footing,  is  one  of  the 
chief  fources  of  the  power  and  commercial  prof- 
perity  of  Great  Britain. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that 
our  mod  celebrated  commercial  writers  have 
employed  their  pens  principally  in  defcribing  the 
flate  of  trade  in  their  time,  in  pointing  out  defefls 
in  its  adminiftration,  and  in  propofmg  remedies 
fuited  to  the  fituatlon  and  circumftances  of  the 
kingdom  when  they  wrote  ;  inRead  of  giving  us 
the  general,  invariable  Elements  of  Commerce, 
and  illuilrating  maxims,  which  no  change  of 
time,  or  alterations  in  the  ftate  of  trade,  can  in- 
validate ;  and  this  is  what  renders  mod  of  them, 
in  a  great  meafure,  ufelefs. 

In  the  prefent  Leftures,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
intended  to  communicate  only  the  true  principles 
of  commerce,  and  to  try  the  exifting,  adual, 
operations  and  eifecls  of  our  mercantile  eltablifli- 
ments  folely  by  the  tell  of  thofc  principles. 

And  on  this  ground,  I  proceed  to  prove  that 

public  commercial  companies  are  beneficial  efta- 

bllfliments  even  in  free  liates  j  and  that  they 

ought  not   to    be   fuppreffed,  as  fome  modern 

H  2  authors, 
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authors,  and  eloquent  fpeakers  In  the  houfe  of 
commons,  have  maintained  of  late  years.  For, 
in  the  firfl  place,  the  hiftory  of  former  times 
attefls,  that  it  was  the  necelTity  of  putting  com- 
merce under  certain  regulations  and  reftridions, 
not  fo  advantageous  to  individuals,  but  more 
equitable  and  beneficial  to  the  community,  which 
gave  rife  to  public  trading  companies  in  fome 
of  the  free  dates  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Great  Britain. 

2dly.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  great  obJe£^ 
of  all  trade  is  ^ain :  Now,  individuals  are  more 
apt  to  purfue  this  objeft  by  indireft  means  than 
public  companies,  which  are  fubje£l  to  the  poli- 
tical control  of  government ;  for  private  perfons, 
being  fubjed  to  no  regulations,  but  thofe  of  the 
general  laws  of  commerce,  may,  for  a  confi- 
dcrable  time,  carry  on  a  traffick  highly  profitable 
to  themfelves,  but  extremely  prejudicial  to  their 
country,  without  violating  thofe  general  laws. 
This  was  evidently  the  cafe  with  refpecl  to  the 
exportation  of  corn  at  the  time  of  laying  on  the 
embargo  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1 767  :  corn 
being  then  at  the  price  allowing  free  exporta- 
tion, the  cupidity  of  certain  merchants,  excited 
them  to  fliip  fuch  immenfe  quantities,  that'Lon- 
don  was  in  danger  of  being  fubjeded  to  a  dearth, 
if  that  meafure  had  not  been  inftantly  taken,  and 
the  corn  kept  at  home. 

Had 
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Had  this  branch  of  commerce  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  public  company,  it  could  not  well 
have  happened;  for  the  contending  intercfts  iji 
fuch  companies,  their  open  alTemblies,  their 
public  debates,  and  their  fituation  with  refpefl 
to  parliament,  all  combine  to  give  government 
an  opportunity  of  infpeding  into,  and  of  con- 
trolling the  adminiftration  of  their  aflairs,  when 
they  are  found  to  be  carrying  on  any  branch  of 
commerce  detrimental  to  the  nation.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  fame  with  regard  to  imports  j  private 
individuals  may  find  it  very  advantageous  to 
import  ufelefs  articles  of  foreign  luxury,  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  their  country  ;  and  whilft  a 
fortune  is  to  be  made  more  rapidly  by  fuch  ex- 
ports and  imports,  than  by  thofe  which  promote 
the  national  intereil  more  than  that  of  private  fub- 
jeds,  they  will  pay  the  greatefl  attention  to 
fuch  branches  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  all 
others. 

3dly.  Competition  or  rivalry  between  private 
adventurers  has  ofcen  proved  the  bane  of  part^ 
cular  branches  of  commerce  ;  but  when  it  fub- 
fifts  between  the  public  companies  of  one  nation 
and  thofe  of  another,  its  rival  in  arms,  arts,  and 
commerce,  it  generally  proves  highly  benefkiai 
to  that  nation,  whofe  commercial  affairs  are 
conduced  by  their  public  companies  with  the 
mod  lliill  and  integrity. 

4thly.  The   intrigues  and  cabals  of  private 

inland  traders,  the  flratagems  and  unfair  prac.. 

H  ^  ticcs 
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tices  they  make  ufe  of  to  undermine  each  other; 
and  the  frequent  failures  which  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  bafe  tranfaclions,  demondrate 
but  too  evidently,  that  the  luft  of  gain  left  to 
itfelf,  will  obliterate  all  fentiments  of  humanity 
and  every  obligation  due  to  civil  fociety.  The 
fame  caufe  will  produce  the  fame  effeftin  foreign 
commerce;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  more  dcftruclive  meafure 
propofed,  with  refpecl  to  any  great  branch  of 
general  commerce,  than  to  fufier  private  BritiOi 
fubjects  to  carry  it  on  without  any  limitations 
or  reflridlions  from  government.  Inftead  of 
rivalling  foreigners,  the  competitors  of  their 
country,  they  would  fupplant  each  other,  and, 
if  an  extraordinary  profit  were  to  accrue  from  it, 
perhaps  purchafe  the  manufactures  of  rival 
nations,  and  fend  them  to  foreign  markets, 
under  the  denomination  of  Britifli.  A  felony 
in  commerce  of  this  kind  was  committed  fome 
years  fmce,  by  a  private  merchant  in  London. 
A  public  company  could  not  have  been  guilty  of 
fuch  a  fraud  ;  the  very  propofuion  from  any  of 
its  members  mud  have  been  received  with  fcorn, 
and  rejeded  with  indignation.  But  fuppofe  it 
otherwife,  and  that  a  corrupt  majority  could  be 
capable  of  agreeing  to  fuch  a  propofal,  or  any 
other  equally  injurious  to  the  national  intereft; 
the  minority,  fome  of  whom  mufl  be  either  mem- 
bers of    parliament,    or    refpedable   merchant? 

liaving 
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having  weight  and  influence  with  government, 
would  undoubtedly  reprefent  the  bafe  meafure  in 
its  proper  light,  and  an  aft  of  the  legillature, 
might  prevent  its  being  carried  i  nto  execu- 
tion. No  fuch  opportunity  is  given  by  private  ad- 
venturers ;  tranfactions  of  the  mofl  impolitic  na- 
ture in  commerce  may  pafs  unnoticed  for  many 
years,  if  they  conduct  their  correfpondence  with 
fecrecy  and  dexterity. 

In  fa6t,  by  examining  the  moft  ancient  re- 
cords ef  commerce,  I  find,  that  public  compa- 
nies were  founded  in  every  commercial  nation, 
to  preferve  peace  between  fellow- fubj efts,  and  to 
prevent  clandeftine  frauds  and  violences  com- 
mitted by  merchants  and  traders,  in  order  to 
undermine  each  other  ;  which  practices,  menaced 
in  the  end,  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  the 
countries  where  they  had  prevailed. 

And  I  totally  diifent  from  Child's  third  afler- 
tion,  that  commerce  to  any  extent,  for  the  public 
benefit  of  any  nation,  can  be  carried  on  without 
public  companies. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  us  only  fuppofe,  that  the 
foundation  of  a  mofl  beneficial  and  extenfive 
commerce  is  propofed  to  be  laid  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  pow- 
erful, warlike,  bur  favage  nation,  in  fome  remote 
region,  pofTeffing  immenfe  trafts  of  lands,  with  a 
great  abundance  and  variety,  of  valuable  native 
commodities  j  and  having  the  dominion  of  the 
M  4  feas 
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feas  in  thofe  parts.  I  know  but  of  three  plans 
that  could  be  propofed  for  carrying  the  defign 
into  execution.  Either  it  muft  be  undertaken  by 
the  fovereign  ;  or  by  an  affbciation  of  wealthy 
fubjeds,  to  whom  certain  privileges  and  immu- 
nities muft  be  granted,  in  confideration  of  the 
rifk  they  run  by  advancing  very  large  fums  of 
money  in  the  adventure.  Or,  finally,  all  the  in- 
habitants poffefled  of  property  muft  be  invited 
to  engage  in  it,  and  be  ftimulated  to  exert  them- 
felves  to  the  utmoft  of  their  refpeclive  abilities, 
by  the  allurements  of  gain,  and  a  full  alTurance 
from  government,  that  the  new  commercial  efta- 
blifliment  fhould  be  free  and  open  to  all  adven- 
turers ;  and  fubject  to  no  reftrictions  but  the  ge- 
neral commercial  regulations  of  the  kingdom. 
A  folemn  promife  of  natiofi^l  protedion  would 
likewife  iflue  from  the  crown  in  this  cafe. 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  plans,  the  fubje^ls  of 
Great  Britain  would  never  willingly  fubmit. 
For  they  would  confider  any  capital  branch  of 
commerce,  exclufively  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
as  a  grievance  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and  a 
violent  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

To  the  fecond  propofition,  none  but  men  who 

are  influenced  by  felfifh  motives,  mifguided  by 

weak  judgments,  or  blinded  by  prejudices,  can 

Hart  any  objeclion  of  fuch  force,  as  to  make  it 

eligible  either  to  take  it  up  on  the  third  plan,  or 

totally  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

But 
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But  the  following  confiderations  will  point 
put  the  impradicability  of  adopting  the  third 
fcheme. 

1.  Large  capitals  in  nlerchandife  proper  for 
the  undertaking,  or  in  fpecie  to  purchafe  them, 
muft  be  the  bafis  of  new  Gommercial  connexions 
with  foreign  countries,  beyond  the  abilities  of 
private  individuals  to  furnifh. 

2.  Mercantile  credit,  to  a  latitude,  the  bounds 
of  which  can  hardly  be  prefcribed,  is  eflentially 
necefTary  for  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  enterprifes,  even 
at  their  commencement,  and  much  more  fo^ 
v*?hen  they  are  firmly  eftablifhed. 

3.  A  naval  and  military  force,  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  will  hkewife 
be  requifite  to  adl  defenfively  in  fupport  of  the 
adventurers;  and  fometimes  even  offenfively. 

4.  The  exportation  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  engaging  in  fuch  commercial  eflablifh- 
ments,  to  a  very  conliderable  extent^  muft  be  the 
chief  objed  of  the  government,  and  where  are 
the  individuals  to  be  found,  independent  of 
companies,  or  ftmilar  aflbciations  of  large  bodies 
of  men,  capable  of  anfwering  this  valuable  pur- 
pofe  to  the  community. 

Nor  €an  it  be  imagined  that  any  fet  of  men 
would  meet  together,  and  agree  to  depofit,  fomc 
ten,  others  twenty,  or  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
to  open  a  new  and  extenfive  commercial  inter- 
courfe   v/ith   the  inhabitants   of  fome  remote 

regicn. 
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region,  fuppofe  Afia,  without  fixing  upon  certain 
rules  of  conduft,  and  proper  means  of  fecuring 
their  property  veiled  in  each  others  hands  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  ?  Or  is  it  likely 
that  they  fliould  obtain  that  univerfal  mercantile 
credit  at  home,  as  individuals,  which  they  might 
reafonably  expecSt,  when  aflbciated  and  formed 
into  a  body  corporate,  refponfible  for  the  debts 
of  each  member  it  contracted  in  the  name  of, 
and  by  the  confent  of  the  company. 

But  if  it  is  expedient  to  eitabiifh  trading  com- 
panies, it  is  contended,  that  every  fubject  in  a 
free  flate  fliould  be  admiffible  as  a  member 
on  paying  a  fmall  fine,  and  fubmitting  to  its  laws 
and  regulations.  To  (his  I  reply,  that  the  fine, 
or  pecuniary  confideration  for  admiflion  ought 
to  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  company, 
the  fyftem  of  its  conftitution,  and  the  importance 
of  its  commercial  tranfaclions.  A  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  may  be  more  than  fufHcient  to  entitle  a 
perfon  to  become  a  member  of  a  company, 
which  does  not  carry  on  their  trade  by  joint 
ftock,  and  wherein  the  members  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  fliare  of  the  profits  made  by  the 
company  ;  and  are  only  incorporated  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  commerce  individually  to  parti- 
cular countries  exclufively,  under  the  protedlion 
of  government,  and  fubje£t  to  certain  bye  laws  and 
regulations,  legalized  by  the  (late,  for  the  greater 
(ccurity   and    convenience   of    fuch   particular 

branches 
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branches   of  foreign  commerce.     Such  for  In- 
itance  is,  our  African  Company. 

But  farely  no  one  will  contend  that  a  fmall 
confideration  ought  to  entitle  any  man  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  capital  commercial 
C9mpaay,  trading  on  a  joint  (lock,  and  where 
the  profits,  which  are  very  great,  are  to  be  di- 
vided amongfl  all  the  members ;  befides  this,  the 
rights  of  debating  and  of  voting,  derived  from 
the  freedom  of  the  Britifh  conftitunion,  make 
part  of  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  every  member 
of  our  public  companies ;  and  can  it  be  thought 
either  reaionable  or  equitable,  that  any  number 
of  members,  received  into  a  company  for  fmall 
confiderations,  fhould  be  enabled,  from  felfiHi  or 
partial  motives,  to  influence  others  by  eloquent 
fpeeches,  or  by  their  own  votes,  to  form  a  majo- 
rity in  favour  of  partial  or  pernicious  mcafures, 
which  may  diminiih  the  profits,  lefTen  the  value 
of  the  capital,  or  otherwife  injure  the  whole 
fociety,  and  counteraft  the  more  falutary  defigns 
of  other  members,  who  have  fubfcribed  large 
capitals  to  the  common  joint  flock  of  the  com- 
pany, or  have  afterwards  purchafed  large  fhares 
in  it  with  great  fums  of  money  ?  Should  mem- 
bers admitted  for  a  fmall  confideration  be  thus 
empowered  to  undermine  the  plans  of  the  di- 
reftors,  who  are  generally  elefted  to  that  office, 
on  account  of  their  long  experience,  great  fkill, 
ajid  capital  interefl  in  the  general  concerns  of 

the 
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the  company  ?    Every  fenfible  man  will  moft 
afTurediy  put  a  negative  on  thefe  queftions. 

I  very  readily  admit  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  an  abfclute  exclufion  of  any  fubjed  of  a  free 
flate  from  its  public  companies ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pecuniary  confideration  for 
admiffion  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  conftitu- 
tlon  and  circumftances  of  the  company  ;  which 
may  make  one  thoufand  pounds  as  fmall  a  fine 
to  one  company,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
of  becoming  a  member,  as  five  fhillings  to  ano- 
ther, from  which  little  or  none  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. And  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  what  I 
have  advanced  on  this  fnbjeft  is  fufficient  to  take 
off  the  limitation  prefcribedby  Sir  Jofiah  Child» 
and  to  fhew  that  the  fine  for  admitting  fubjefts 
generally,  to  be  members  of  fome  public  compa- 
nies, may  exceed  fifty  times  the  fum  hepropofes, 
and  not  be  too  much. 

The  exportation  of  our  manufa6tures  mufi:  be 
the  firfi:  object  of  all  confiderable  commercial  efla- 
bliflnnents  (and  I  mean  to  apply  my  arguments 
only  to  fuch  j ;  the  very  idea  therefore,  of  a  large 
capital,  fufficient  to  purchafe  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  manufactures  to  be  exported,  fuppofes  an 
aflbciation  of  a  number  of  opulent  men  for  that 
purpofe :  but  importation  of  valuable  commo- 
dities, for  the  ufe  of  our  manufadures,  or  for 
hpme-confumption,  might  be  a  fecondary  object : 
and,  left  the  firft  fliould  not  fucceed    to  the 

height 
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height  of  expeftation,  a  capital  in  fpecie  niuft 
be  provided,  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  the  fecond, 
that  the  expedition  might  anfwer  on  the  whole. 
Again,  it  might  happen,  that  the  number  of 
perfons  aflbciated  to  carry  on  the  nev/  eflablifli- 
ment  could  not  furnifli  a  capital  fo  large  as 
fhould  be  judged  requifite  to  anfwer  thefe  views ; 
or,  on  the  fpot,  they  might  find  it  advantageous 
to  purchafe  a  quantity  of  commodities  for  im- 
portation, exceeding  the  amount  of  their  bar- 
tered flock  and  their  fund  in  money :  in  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  we  mufl  fee  the  neceflity  of  mer- 
cantile credit ;  and  the  confideration  both  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  requifite 
extent  of  mercantile  credit,  naturally  fuggefls 
to  us  the  obvious  neceflity  of  forming  a  com- 
mercial aflbciation,  or  company,  to  facilitate 
the  defign,  and  to  fecure  the  property  of  each 
individual  adventurer. 

Can  it  be  imagined,  that  any  fet  of  men  would 
meet  together,  and  agree  to  depofit,  fome  ten, 
others,  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  to  open  a 
n«w  and  extenfive  connnercial  intercourfe  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Afia,  without  fixing  on  cer- 
tain rules  of  conduft,  and  certain  means  of 
fecuring  their  property  in  each  other's  hands  ? 
Or  is  it  likely  that  they  fiiould  acquire  that  uni- 
verfal  mercantile  credit  at  home  as  individuals, 
which  they  might  reafonably  expeft  when  aflb- 
ciated  and  formed  into  one  body,  the  whole 

being 
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being  anfwerable  for  the  debts  of  every  individual 
contraded  in  the  company's  name  ? 

Could  any  other  method  be  devifed  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  fo  fecure,  fo  permanent,  or  fo  creditable, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-fubjefls,  as  to  get 
their  regulations,  agreed  upon  amongfl  them- 
felves,  converted  into  laws  ;  by  a  charter  con- 
firmed by  aft  of  parliament  ? 

Is  it  reafonable,  that  any  fet  of  men,  thus 
adventuring  large  fortunes,  and  perhaps  their 
perfons,  in  an  enterprize,  which,  while  it  pro- 
mifes  gain  to  themfelves,  likewife  furnifhes  em- 
ployment to  a  number  of  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, tradefmen,  and  mariners,  and,  in  the  cndy 
increafes  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  fliould  not  be 
entitled  to  fome  particular  rights  and  privileges 
not  granted  to  all  their  fellovv-fubjeds  -,  peculiarly 
fuch  as  might  prevent  others  from  reaping  the 
fruit  of  their  enterprize  ?.  or  is  it  probable,  that 
they  would  obtain  univerfal  credit,  if  fuch  ex- 
clufive  rights  and  privileges  were  not  confidered 
as  the  befi:  means  of  infuring  fuccefs  ? 

In  whatever  point  of  view  I  confider  the  firfl 
fettlement  of  a  grand  commercial  enterprize,  it 
feems  impra6licable,  without  the  concurrence  of 
a  number  of  wealthy  citizens  aflbciatcd  together, 
fubmitting  to  binding  obligations,  which  cftab- 
lifli  confidence  ;  making  one  common  (lock  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  enjoying  certain 
cxclufive  rights  and  privileges,  as  a  fecurity  and  a 

reeom- 
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recompence  for  the  hazard  and  difburfements 
of  the  undertaking.     I  (liall  therefore  make  no 
fcruple  to  maintain,  that  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  and 
others,  who  have  aflerted,  that  commerce  might 
be  carried  on  to  any  part  of  the   world  without 
companies,  meant  to  apply  this   maxim  only  to 
fuch  trades  as  were  adually  eftabliflied,  without 
recurring  to  the  origin  of  any  commercial  initi- 
tution.    Indeed,  from  what  immediately  follows, 
it  is  plain,  that  Child   drev/   his  inferences  from 
the  fituation   of  fome  branches    of  commerce, 
which,  in  his  time^  had  declined  under  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  companies.    "  The  Eaft:  country 
and  Rufiia  trade   had  been  almoil  loft,  by  the 
mifmanagement  of  their  rcfpedive  companies  ;" 
but  this  is  no  argument  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  neceifary  to  eltablilli  new  commercial  foun- 
dations. Nor  do  any  of  the  complainants  againfl 
exclufive  companies  propofe  any  method  to  open 
and  fettle  frefli    commercial  intercourfes    with 
foreign  nations,  independent  of  companies.  The 
argument  refpeding  the  Dutch  (lands  exadly 
upon  the  fame  footing  ;  for  though  their  inland 
trade  and  fome  branches  of  their  general  com- 
merce are  thrown  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Provinces,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that 
their  principal  mercantile  eftabliihments  in  foreign 
countries  owe  their  origin  (like  the  Britifh)  to 
companies.     Indeed,  nothing  is  fo  vague  as  the 
idea  of  a  new  fectlement  of  any  kind,  without 

an 
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an  affoclation,  a  charter,  or  an  afl  of  parliament 
granting  and  fecuring  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  the  fettlers.  Commercial  views  gave 
rife  to  the  eflablifliment  of  our  colonies,  and 
they  had  charters  from  the  beginning,  which 
were  granted  to  companies  ;  fuch  were  the  North 
-Virginia,  London,  and  Plymouth  New  England 
companies,  <?cc.  all  which  I  only  mention  to 
prove,  that  fuch  were  always  the  jarring  interefts 
and  the  ftrong  prejudices  of  mankind,  that  no 
great  undertaking  could  ever  be  fet  on  foot, 
without  uniting  a  certain  number  in  a  body,  and 
binding  them  down  to  certain  regulations  j  and 
as  to  commercial  enterprizes,  it  is  as  appa- 
rent, that  men  could  never  be  engaged  to  rilk 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  without  a  fecurity  that 
they  fhould  reap  the  fruits  of  their  adventures  ; 
and  this  fecurity  confifts  in  granting  them  ex- 
clufive  rights  and  privileges. 

But  fuch  exclufive  rights  are  feldom  granted 
in  perpetuity,  by  the  Britifh  Crown  or  govern- 
ment ;  they  are  generally  for  a  long  term  of 
years ;  thofe  who  are  againfl  all  chartered  com- 
panies availing  themfelves  of  the  referved  power 
in  the  crown  to  refume  them,  infill  on  the  ex- 
pediency, equity,  and  found  policy  of  cancelling 
them,  and  of  laying  the  branches  of  commerce, 
monopolized  in  virtue  of  fuch  charters,  open  to 
all  the  fubjeds  of  the  realm,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  years  for  which  they  were  granted. 
4  It 
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It  is  faid,  that  the  commerce  fet  on  foot  by 
means  of  fuch  encouragements  being  firmly 
ertabliflied,  and  the  firfl  adventurers  having  re- 
ceived the  moft  ample  indemnification  and  re- 
conipence  for  the  capitals  they  employed,  and  the 
hazard  of  the  enterprize  ;  the  public,  for  v^'hofe 
benefit  they  were  ultimately  intended,  fhouid  be 
at  full  liberty  to  embark  on  the  fame  bottom, 
and  to  fhare  the  future  proiits  of  the  plan.  For 
my  own  part,  though  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
civil  and  religious  freedom  of  all  my  country- 
men, I  cannot  think  this  claim  well  founded ; 
for  it  is  juft  the  fame,  as  if  we  were  to  pretend  to 
the  right  of  parchafmg  an  improved  eitate,  con- 
fifting  of  the  bed  cultivated  lands,  en  the  fame 
terms  as  if  it  confided  only  of  a  barren,  unculti- 
vated defert.  I  can  fee  no  rcafon  why  a  charter- 
ed company,  which  has  ralfed,  improved,  and 
perhaps  carried  to  the  higheir  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, a  moft  valuable  branch  of  commerce, 
equally  beneficial  to  a  number  of  individuals  and 
to  the  ftate,  fiiould  not  conLinue  to  enjoy  its 
ancient  privileges,  as  the  means  of  continuing 
the  flourifliing  fituation  of  their  commerce,  and 
of  enriching  their  country.  But  if  they  have 
fuffered  the  branch  of  commerce  they  under- 
took, to  decline,  and  either  through  the  igno- 
rance, indolence,  or  avarice  of  its  managers,  the 
company  is  on  the  point  of  lofing  it,  it  is  then, 
che  duty  of  government  to  interpofe,  to  take 
I  away 
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away  privileges  which  they  do  not  merit,  and  to 
invite  all  its  fubjecls  to  trade  to  that  part  of  the 
world  on  a  free,  unlimited  footing. 

This  experiment  has  been  tried ;  but,  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  utility  of  chartered  com- 
panies, let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  has  never 
anfwered.  No  branch  of  commerce  (at  leail  to 
my  knowledge)  that  was  in  a  declining  flate  in 
the  hands  of  a  company,  has  been  revived  and 
improved  by  private  adventurers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  reverfe  has  happened  in  England  ; 
which  is  a  full  refutation  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child's 
fourth  inference. 

Our  Eaft  India  and  Bank  companies*  have 
brought  the  commerce  and  mercantile  credi:  of 
Great  Britain  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfedion,  as 
no  age  or  country  can  equal ;  and  to  fuppoie 
that  this  national  fiiccefs  could  have  been  accom- 
plilhed  by  private  merchants^  or  even  by  com- 
panies not  trading  on  a  joint  ftock,  is  an  ab- 
furdity  that  does  not  deferve  ferious  confidera- 
tion. 

*  It  may  fiirpi Ize  many  pcifon,-  to  find  the  Bunk  dcfcribed 
as  a  chartered  commercial  company  ;  but  if  vvc  rcflefl  a  mo- 
ment, on  tlie  fupport  given  to  commerce,  by  their difcounting 
bills  of  exchange,  piirchafing  bullion  and  foreign  coin;  anJ 
iiluing  current  notes,  which  facilitate  the  trar.fport  of  ptr- 
fonal  property,  and  promote  tlic  general  circulation  of  wealth 
in  the  nation  ;  we  mufl:  admit  that  it  has  all  the  properties  uf 
an  cxclufjvc  trading  company,  though  its  comm.oditics  are 
chiefly  money. 

For 
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For  what  purpofe  then  fhould  fo  great  a  revo- 
lution take  place,  as  the  diflblution  of  thefe  com- 
panies ?  For  none  I'urely,  but  to  gratify  the 
private  views  of  felfifh  individuals,  who  would 
never  defire  any  branch  of  commerce  to  be  laid 
open  to  them,  if  they  faw  it  in  a  declining  ftatc 
in  the  hands  of  a  company  ;  yet  it  is  in  fuch 
cafes  only  that  it  ought  to  be  laid  open  ;  and, 
were  men  influenced,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 
public  good,  it  would  be  under  fuch  circnm- 
ftances  that  they  would  petition  for  a  free  trade. 

Is  it  probable  that  any  private  adventurers 
Ihould  ever  have  it  in  their  power,  or  fhould  fo 
accord  in  opinion,  having  the  ability,  as  to  lend 
the  capital  fams  of  money  to  the  nation,  from 
time  to  time,  at  low  interefl,  which  have  been 
-  advanced  by  our  India,  South-fca,  and  Bank 
companies,  whereby  the  extraordinary  exigen- 
cies of  the  Hate  in  lime  of  war  have  been  fup- 
plied,  without  levying  fudden  and  heavy  con- 
tributions on  the  people?  But  this  fubjf;(ll:more 
properly  belongs  to  the  Elements  of  Finances ; 
I  therefore  only  introduce  it  in  this  place,  as 
another  great  national  benefit  derived  from  our 
prefent  great  chartered  companies,  fo  idly  and 
vulgarly  flyled  monopolies. 

But  two  more  changes  are  brought  againfl 

the  Eaft  India    company.     "  They  do  not  in- 

creafe  the  quantity  of  woollens  they  export,  but 

rather  confine   themfelves   to  the  quantity  llipu- 

1  2  lated 
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lated  by  their  charter."  In  reply  to  this,  let  it 
be  obferved,  that  we  have  other  branches  of 
commerce,  in  which  our  exports  in  woollen  ma- 
nufaclures  are  greatly  augmented  ;  and,  if  it 
was  not  practicable  to  increafe  them  to  India, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  the  India  com- 
pany, fince  they  have  made  ample  amends,  by 
opening  new  fources  of  commerce  ;  by  furiiifli- 
inguswith  articles  for  re-exportation  to  other 
countries,  chiefly  in  our  own  bottoms,  whereby 
our  navigation  is  increafed,  as  well  as  a  commer- 
cial intercouiTe  with  nations  which  formerly  took 
no  India  products  from  England.  The  balance 
of  our  India  commerce  is,  by  thefe  means,  con- 
fiderably  in  our  favour,  though  our  imports  ex- 
ceed our  exports  to  that  country.  It  is  pretend- 
ed likewife,  "  that  they  avoid  making  difcove- 
ries,  or  extending  their  trade  to  the  northward 
of  Churchill.'*  My  anfwer  is,  why  fhould  they 
employ  their  fhips  and  feamen  in  attempts  equally 
dangerous  and  uncertain,  while  they  have  full 
employment  for  them,  which  is  alike  beneficial 
to  the  company  and  to  the  nation  ?  In  fhort, 
every  objection  to  fuch  companies,  tried  by  the 
true  principles  of  commerce,  falls  to  the  ground. 
As  to  complaints  of  mifconduct  in  the  admini- 
llration  of  the  company's  concerns,  thefe  ought 
to  be  adjuded  amongfl  thcmfelves,  if  they  do  not 
affeft  the  general  intereft:  which  the  nation  has  in 
the  profpcrity  of  the  company  j  when  they  do, 

we  find  government  interpofes. 

The 
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The  popular  argument  againft  all  monopo- 
lies is  of  a  political  nature,  and  is  the  laft  we 
have  to  encounter.  It  muft  be  confidered  at 
large,  becaufe  it  equally  afFecls  all  limitations  and 
reltridtions  in  the  operations  ofdomeftic  trade; 
for,  if  chartered  companies,  enjoying  exclufivc 
privileges,  are  monopolies,  fo  likewife  are  all 
corporations,  and  every  obfi:ru£lion  which  pre- 
vents any  fubjedl  from  exercifing  freely  his  trade 
or  art,  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain.  "  City  and  corporation  charters,"  fays 
the  author  of  the  EiTay  on  the  Caufes  of  the  De- 
cline of  our  Foreign  Trade,  "  are  injurious  mo- 
nopolies. Where  freemen  exclude  by  charter 
any  of  the  fame  trade  from  fettling  in  their 
towns,  have  they  not  a  monopoly  againft  the 
refl  of  the  inhabitants  ^  Cannot  they  impofe  ex- 
travagant prices  for  their  goods  on  their  cufto- 
mers  ;  and  do  they  not  do  it  ?  If  a  journeyman, 
not  being  a  freeman,  gets  into  work  in  a  city  or 
town-corporate,  what  an  outcry  is  there  not 
made  of  a  foreigner  being  come  in  among  them, 
to  eat  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ^  Hovi' !  can 
a  free-born  Briton  be  reckoned  a  foreigner  in 
any  part  of  his  own  country  ?  What  an  abfur- 
dity  is  here !  yet  neverthelefs  it  is  true  in  effed." 

We  fee  plainly,   by  this  author's  reafoning, 

that  the  fame  pretence  is  fet  up  for  diflblving  all 

corporations,  and  ail  private  livery  companies, 

as  for  annulling  the  charters  of  our  public  com- 

1 3  mercial 
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mercial  companies.  Individuals,  born  long  after 
thefe  have  been  eflablifhed  and  brought  to  per- 
fedion,  want  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
inftitutions,  without  having  run  any  hazard,  or 
put  themfelves  to  any  extraordinary  expences, 
to  entitle  them  to  their  profits.  And,  with  the 
fame  juftice,  every  v/orknian,  or  tradefman,  who 
thinks  proper  to  fupplanta  denizen  in  any  corpo- 
rate town,  is  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  the 
denizen  himfelf,  who  has  paid  a  valuable  confide- 
ration,  and  fubmitted  to  feven  years  fervitude  to 
acquire  them.  The  corporation  likewlfe,  as  a  bo- 
dy, may  haveimpcfed  fines  on  their  members  for 
public  buildings,  for  navigable  canals,  for  quays, 
and  a  variety  of  other  conveniencies  to  carry  o^i 
their  trade  ;  yet  an  extravagant,  idle  fellow,  who 
could  not  fucceed  in  any  particular  town,  or 
perhaps  has  fled  from  it  for  debt,  is  to  come 
and  fettle  amongft  the  denizens  of  another  corpo- 
rate town,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  immunities, 
and  conveniencles,  which  they  and  their  an- 
ceftors  have  purchafed  or  acquired  by  painful 
fervitude :  and  on  the  fole  plea,  that  they  are 
free-born  Britons.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  thefe 
advocates  for  the  general  freedom  of  trade  could 
carry  their  point,  mufl  it  not  be  obvious  to  the 
meanefl  capacity,  that  arts,  manufaftures,  and 
trade  would  be  thrown  into  the  utmofl  confufion 
and  diforder  ?  Whenever  higher  wages,  a  larger 
demand  for  goods,  or  more  beneficial  employ- 
ment 
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merit  oHered,  workmen  and  tradcfmen  would 
leave  the  places  of  their  nativity,  and  a  general 
circulating  migration  would  take  place ;  fo  that 
no  mafter  could  be  fure  of  his  fervant  in  any 
manufa(5lory  or  fhop  for  fix  months  together, 
nor  any  landlord  of  his  tenant,  if  a  trader.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  not  confidered,  that  the  honours  of 
magiftracy  veiled  in  corporations  is  a  fpur  to 
emulative  induilry,  and  thefe  are  founded  on 
conftant  long  refidence  on  one  fpot.  In  fhort, 
the  train  of  evils,  which  would  arife  from  adopt- 
ing the  falfe  maxim  of  permitting  every  indivi- 
dual to  employ  his  induftry  and  abilities  in  the 
manner  he  judges  mod  conducive  to  his  welfare, 
and  to  purfue  the  benefits  of  trade  wherever  he 
can  find  them,  are  innumerable ;  and  the  only 
rational  anfwer  we  can  give  to  fuch  idle  claims  is, 
that  they  are  inconfident  with  the  public  good, 
and  cannot  be  admitted  in  civilized  ftates. 

Pretenfions  of  this  nature  mean  to  give  the 
fame  latitude  with  refpecl  to  commerce,  as  na- 
tural liberty  alTumes,  when  oppofed  to  civil 
liberty,  politically  confidered. 

Rut  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  as  the  man 
who  fubmits  to  the  laws  of  civil  fociety,  facri- 
fices,  for  the  public  good,  part  of  his  natural 
liberty ;  fo,  in  commerce,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
•natural  fieedom  of  trade,  claimed  by  indivi- 
duals, muft  give  v/ay  to  the  fecurity,  conveni- 
ence, and  advantage  of  the  great  mercantile 
fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

I  4  On 
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On  the  principle  of  a  free,  open,  unlimited 
exercife  of  trade,  domeftic  nnd  foreign,  all 
public  companies,  enjoying  exclufive  privileges, 
and  all  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as 
every  reflridive  fubordination  in  trade,  muft  fall 
to  the  ground ;  but  I  imagine  the  experience  of 
ages,  the  prefent  fiourifhing  fituaticn  of  our  in- 
land trade,  and  univerfal  commerce,  under  thefe 
feveral  limitations  5  and  the  arguments  I  have 
advanced  in  their  favour,  will  be  fufficient  to 
convince  the  unprejudiced,  that  public  commer- 
cial  companies  and  corporations  are  beneficial, 
equitable,  honourable,  and  compatible  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Britifli  conilicutlon. 

But  who  weald  believe,  that  we  have  authors 
of  repute,  who  have  contefted  another  principle 
of  commerce?  "  the  eftablifliment  of  colonies  j 
or  fettlements  In  remote  countries  -,"  yet  fuch 
there  are,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  obviate 
all  objections  on  that  head. 
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LECTURE    VIL  ' 


ON    COLONIES. 


J  HAVE  fhev/n  in  a  former  part  of  thefe 
Lectures,  that  planting  colonies  is  a  true  prin- 
ciple of  commerce ;  that  it  was  carried  into 
execution  by  the  ancient  commercial  dates,  and 
was  adopted  with  fuccefs  by  England  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  I  mendoned,  thac 
the  encouragement  given  by  that  wife  princefs  to 
colonization,  was  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  power, 
extenfive  commerce,  and  unrivaled  navigation 
of  Great  Britain. 

But  in  this  place,  I  mean  to  fhew  that  they  are 
an  inexhauftiblc  fund  of  riches  and  flrength  to 
the  Britilh  ifles,  and  that,  from  a  little  kingdom, 
of  renown  only  for  valour  and  freedom  in 
former  times,  they  have  enlarged  and  confolLr 
dated  them  into  a  mighty  empire. 

The  French  writers  unanimoufly  agree,  that 
our  naval  and  commercial  fuperiority  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  our  colonies.  The  author 
of  the  comparifon  between  the  two  kingdoms 
acknowledges,  that  in  this  refpeft,  the  two 
nations  are  unequal  j  for  the  Englifh  fettlements, 

he 
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he  fays,  are  of  greater  importance  than  thofc 
of  France,  and  form  indeed  the  chief  pillar  of 
England's  greatnefs. 

Yet  notwithflanding  thefe,  and  numerous 
other  concurrent  teftimonies,  in  fupporc  of  our 
principle,  and  the  fuccefsful  application  of  it  by 
the  Britifh  legiflature  ;  early  and  warm  oppofi- 
tions  to  it  were  fet  on  foot  foon  after  our  firfl  fet- 
tlements  were  made  in  America  ;  and,  although 
v;e  have  with  our  ufual  national  fpirit  and  in- 
duftry,  improved  in  our  pradice  upon  this 
ancient  principle  of  commerce,  it  is  found  fault 
with  to  this  very  hour,  from  the  prefs,  and  in  the 
fenate.  Indeed,  the  conteft  was  carried  fo  far, 
that,  in  1766,  udminiftration  itfelf  caught  the 
infedion,  and  adopted  a  fcheme  of  unnatural 
opprefTion,  which  being  unhappily  enforced, 
brought  on  acivil  war  between  the  thirteen  Ame- 
rican Provinces,  and  the  mother- country  ;  that 
ended-  in  their  acknowledged  independence  ;  and 
the  eftablifliment  of  a  republican  government, 
now  known  by  the  flyle  and  title  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  principal  argument  of  any  weight  againft 
colonization  is  ftated  by  Child,  and  after  him  by 
Gary.  *^  Gentlemen  of  no  mean  capacities, 
*'  amongfl  whom  were  Sir  William  Petty,  were 
"  of  opinion,  in  king  William's  reign,  that  the 
"  New  England  fettlers  fliould  be  invited  to  re- 
"  turn  home  j  becaufe  home  population  was  con- 

**  fidered 
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*^  fidered  as  the  true  national  objeft,  and  tho 
<^  depopulation  of  the  kingdom  by  emigrations 
**  to  America  was  reckoned  very  prejudicial.'* 
Gary  takes  notice,  "  That  it  has  been  a  great 
"  queflion  among  many  thoughtful  men,  v/he- 
^^  ther  the  fettling  our  plantations  abroad  has 
"  been  an  advantage  to  the  nation  ?  The  reafons 
^'  they  give  againfl:  them  are,  that  they  have 
*'  drained  us  of  multitudes  of  our  people,  who 
^'  might  have  been  ferviceable  at  home,  and  ad- 
"  vanced  improvement  in  hufbandry  and  manu- 
**  fadures ;  that  this  kingdom  is  worfe  peopled, 
**  by  fo  much  as  they  are  increafed  ;  and  that 
'^  inhabitants  behig  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  by 
*'  how  much  they  are  leffened,  by  fo  much  wc 
*'  are  the  poorer  than  when  we  firfl  began  to 
"  fettle  thofe  colonies."  To  thefe  complainants 
of  former  times,  we  may  add  fome  writers  in 
the  prefent,  who  declare,  that,  with  regard  to 
North  America,  we  have  been  colonizing  mad, 
the  quick  peopling  of  that  continent  having 
been  made  too  much  our  objeft  ;  and,  in  the  late 
unhappy  dlvifions  between  fome  of  thefe  colonies 
and  the  mother-country,  many  gentlemen  in 
parliament  went  fo  far  as  to  wifh  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
power,  France  excepted. 

It  was  faid,  that  the  expences  of  maintaining 
the  A  merican  fettlements  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
defending  them  from  our  enemies  in  time  of  war, 
were  fo  great,  that  all  the  commercial  benefits 

we 
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we  derived  from  them  were  hardly  fufficient  to 
indemnify  us ;  and  even  thcfe  benefits,  we  are 
told, became  every  d?,y  more  and  more  precarious, 
becaufe  thefe  colonies  began  to  feel  their  own 
flrength,  and  to  difcover  an  inclination  for  inde- 
pendence. Time  and  nature,  it  was  thought  by 
feme,  would  too  foon  render  them  fuperior  to 
our  controul ;  and,  in  fupport  of  this  alarming 
notion  of  their  afluming  an  independent  ftatie, 
that  celebrated  political  writer  Mr.  Trenchard 
was  quoted,  v/ho,  it  feems,  made  a  jeft  of  the 
fuppofition,  that  they  would  continue  longer 
dependent  on  us  than  necefnty  compelled  them 
to  be,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  their 
grandmothers  and  ours  had  been  formerly  ac- 
quainted. Others  maintained,  that  though  they 
were  divided  by  rival  interefts,  and  difcordant  re- 
ligious  principles,  they  would  always  unite  when 
the  mother- country  furniihed  them  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  complain  of  opprefTion  ;  and,  in  (hort, 
that  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  their 
increafed  population,  and  Ikill  iu  agriculture, 
arts,  and  manufactures. 

That  I  may  not  omit  any  of  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  mercantile  people,  who  have  taken  pains 
with  the  fubjed,  I  muft  clofe  this  fmimary  of 
the  objedlions  to  our  American  fettlements  with 
thofe  which  the  author  of  the  comparilbn 
between  the  importance  of  the  Briufli  dominions 
in  India  and  in  America  has  advanced,  in  order 

to 
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to  prejudice  the  mother-country  in  favour  of  her 
India  commerce,  and  her  territorial  acquifitions 
there,  and  to  excite  her  to  fet  much  lefs  value 
than  fhe  had  hitherto  done  on  her  dominions 
in  America.  I  am  the  more  difpo^ed  to  be 
thus  impartial,  becaufe  I  think,  it  would  have 
been  unfair  not  to  have  mentioned  the  arguments 
of  this  unknown  writer,  whofe  opinions  had  too 
much  weight  in  parliament,  and  in  the  king's 
councils ;  and,  amongft  other  caufes,  produced 
che  fatal  American  war. 

"  The  natural  neceflity  and  utility  of  com- 
*'  merce  arifes  from  the  difference  of  production 
**  in  the  tv/o  trading  countries.  And,  from 
*'  this  caufe,  the  productions  of  India,  whether 
"  of  nature  or  art,  being  altogether  different 
"  from  thofe  of  Britain,  it  follows,  that  the 
"  articles  of  commerce  which  India  receives  at 
"  prefcnt  froiici  Britain  can  never  ceafe  to  be 
"  neceffary  to  India  :  and,  through  the  fame 
"  caufe,  thofe  articles  which  Britain  receives 
"  frons  India  will  ever  continue  to  be  ufeful  and 
"  necefi'ary  to  Britain ;  of  confequence,  the 
'^  commercial  interelts  of  this  dependent  domi- 
**  nion  can  never  pofiibly  clafh  v/ith  thofe  of  the 
"  fovereign ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rauft  ever 
"  contribute  highly  to  her  benefit. 

"  Whei-eas  America  dilfereth  but  little  from 
**  Britain  in  cither  climate  or  foil,  her  natural 
"  produdlions  are  therefore  nearly  the  fame;  fo 

'*  that 
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*'  that  flie  pcfTe'treth  the  rough  materials  of 
*^  almoft  all  the  manufactures  of  Britain ;  andher 
"  intimate  connexion  with  the  mother-country 
**  affords  her  the  opportunity  of  minutely  ac- 
*'  qiiainting  herfelf  with  the  art  of  manufatSlur- 
*'  ine  thofe  materials.  From  whence  it  is  ev^'i- 
*'  dent,  that  ahnoft  all  the  articles  of  commerce 
"  which  America  hath  hitherto  received  from 
*'  Britain  are  no  farther  necelTary  to  her,  than 
"  as  they  are  rendered  fo,  by  cither  the  want  of 
"  hands  to  carry  on  thofe  manufaclures,  or  by 
''  the  laws  of  the  fovereign  reftraining  her  from 
^'  the  free  excrcile  of  certain  arts.  But  the 
"  population  of  America  proceeds  with  a  rapid 
*'  fpeed,  and  that  vvill  of  courfe  remove  the  firit 
*^  impedhnent  to  her  fupplying  herfelf,  even  the 
*'  want  of  hands  to  manufacture.  This  popu- 
*«  lation  will  :at  the  fame  time  increafe  the 
*'  importance  of  America  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
"  this  importance  advances,  fo  will  the  free 
''^  exercife  of  every  art  extend,  through  the  di- 
*•  minution  of  the  fovereign's  reflraining  power. 
"  Here  is  then  fufucient  ground  to  apprehend, 
*'  that  the  feveral  articles  of  commerce  which 
*'  America  receives  at  prefent  from  Britain  will 
"  not  only  foon  ccafe  to  be  necelTary  toAmericaj 
"  "but  that  (he  will  alfo  have  it  in  her  power,  and 
«<  we  cannot  doubt  her  inclination,  to  rival 
"  the  trade  of  her  mother-country  with  other 
*'  nations,  in  t'lofc  identical  articles." 

r  I  have 
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I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  earliell  and 
the  flrongell:  obje^lion  to  our  American  fettle- 
ments  was  the  draining  the  mother- country  ol 
her  people  ;  and  as  their  Increafmg  population 
is  made  the  bafis  of  the  apprehenfions  that  they 
will  rival  us  in  manufadtures,  it  is  my  chief 
duty  and  concern  to  fet  afide  this  groundlcfs 
obiedion. 

In  the  tirfl  place,  it  is  a  maxim,  "  That  the 
'*  wealth  of  a  nation  confifts  in  the  number  ot 
"  its  inhabitants."  But  if  thofe  inhabitants  are 
not  properly  ciaffcd,  and  i[  the  populoufnels 
of  a  nation  is  not  found  in  the  claffes  of  induf- 
trious,  ufefulj  labouring  hands,  no  wealth  can 
accrue  to  the  ftate  merely  from  numbers.  Se- 
condly, it  will  be  found,  that  the  people  who  have 
been  occafionally  fent  to  fome  of  our  colonies, 
and  others,  who  have  from  time  to  time  made 
voluntary  emigrations  to  them,  were  not  of  thofe 
claffes  of  inhabitants,  whofe  numbers,  by  their 
ufeful  employment,  form  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Brirain.  And  it  will  farther 
appear,  that  if  we  had  not  poffeffed  foreign  plan- 
tations for  emigrants  of  a  better  defcription,  to 
refide  in,  [oir.e  of  them  could  not,  anxi  others 
would  not  have  remained  at  home ;  [o  that  we 
fliould  have  lofl  fo  many  fubjeds  without  re- 
fource,  by  their  flying  to  the  dominions  of 
foreign  princes.  To  iliudrate  the  truth  of  thefe 
affertions,  I  mufl  remind  you  of  one  of  the  true 
principles  of  commerce  j   "  Toleration  in  ma'- 
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**  ters  of  religious  opinion,  generally  ftyled 
*'  religious  liberty,"  The  intolerant  fpirit  of 
bigoted  churchmen,  which  corrupted  admini- 
flration,  and  deftroyed  one  part  of  the  freedoni 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  it  is  well  known, 
drove  away  great  numbers  of  the  fubjc£ls  of 
England,  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  Charles  1.  and 
James  II.  and  happy  it  was  for  this  nation,  that 
the  diflreiTedwanderervS  dill  entertained  a  natural 
afFedion  for  their  native  country,  and  were 
defirous  rather  of  cultivating  barren  deferts, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  provided  they  could  enjoy  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  Britifh  confiitution,  than 
to  refort  to  the  mod  fertile  territories  of  other 
powers.  They  cultivated  the  wilds  of  America, 
and  fettled  the  colony  of  New  England,  where 
they  foon  verified,  by  their  inJuilry,  that  mofl; 
excellent  obfervation  of  Montefquieu,  "  that 
"  countries  are  not  cultivated  in  proportion  to 
*'  their  fertility,  but  to  their  civil  and  religious 
«  liberty.'* 

Let  us  nov/  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  fubjeds 
who  peopled  Virginia  and  Barbadoes.  Thefe  at 
firfl:  were  a  loofe  vagrant  people,  vicious,  and. 
deftitute  of  means  to  live  at  home,  who  had  fo 
debilitated  themfelves  by  debauchery,  or  loft 
their  reputation  by  mifbehaviour,  that  no  one 
v.'ould  employ  them.  Such  as  thefe,  the  mer- 
chants by  their  agents,  and  the  maflers  of  veflels 
2  by 
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by  their  eminTaries,  (called  at  that  time  Spirits), 
picked  up  in  the  flreets  of  London,  Briftol,  and 
other  feaportSjandcloathed  and  tranfported  them^ 
to  be  employed  in  thefe  plantati(^ns  ;  and  after- 
wards, it  was  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  the  im- 
politic cuftom  to  tranfport  felons  to  thefe  iflands, 
and  to  Jamaica.  Swarms  of  inhabitants  of  this 
fort,  could  never  enrich  a  free  country,  where 
they  cannot  be  made  Haves,  even  though  they 
have  jaftly  forfeited  their  liberties  by  tiieft,  nor 
could  mod  of  them  have  remained  with  us.  As 
to  the  emigrations  of  unfortunate  men  flying  fox* 
debt,  it  is  certainly  much  better  that  tbeyfhould 
have  Britilh  colonies  to  inhabit,  than  that  thev 
Ihould  carry  away  their  arts  and  induftry,  and 
perhaps  a  private  purfe,  to  Dunkirk,  or  any 
other  French  or  Dutch  afylum. 

But  another  great  caufe  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  lall- mentioned  fettlements, 
was,  the  revolutions  in  the  circumftances  and 
fituations  of  people  of  property  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  at  the  refloration.  Individuals  of 
both  parties,  when  they  lofl  their  honours,  or 
efiates,  or  were  in  danger  of  perfecution,  re- 
paired to  thofe  plantations,  which  very  foon  peo- 
pled and  improved  them ;  for  many  families 
carried  over  confiderable  effeds. 

It  has  now  I  believe,  been  demonftrated  to 
your  fatisfacllon,  that  the  colonies  did  not  for- 
merly drain  us  of  fuch  inhabitants  as  enrich  a 
K  country  ^ 
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country  j  but  it  will  be  faid,  "what  have  they  done 
of  late  years,  and  what  are  they  now  doing  ? 
Mofl  undoubtedly  they  are  annually  depriving 
you  of  ufeful  inhabitants.  But  this  is  not  their 
fault ;  it  is  the  confequence  of  the  various  dif- 
couragements  I  have  dated  at  large  under  the 
head  of  population  ;  and  again  I  repeat  it,  they 
had  much  better  refort  to  our  colonies,  and 
there  in  feme  meafure  ilill  remain  in  a  degree 
ufeful  to  us,  by  confuming  our  manufactures  fent 
to  the  colonies,  and;  by  railing  the  materials  for 
them  to  be  fent  home,  than  fly  to  France  or 
Germany.  However,  it  will  be  found  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  numbers  of  ufeful  hands  who  go 
to  America,  are  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  and  they  would  be  greatly  lefT- 
cned,  if  the  proper  means  were  taken  to  lower 
the  price  of  provifions,  and  to  give  greater  encou- 
rajiement  to  them  at  home. 

o 

The  late  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  obfervations  con- 
cerning the  increafe  of  mankind,  acknowledges 
the  rapidity  with  which  our  American  colonies 
have  been  peopled,  and  fays,  that,  in  a  little 
time,  they  will  take  off  every  thing  we  make  that 
fuits  their  confumption.  But  he  adds,  that  not-* 
withflanding  this  increafe,  fo  vafl  is  the  territory 
of  North  America,  that  it  will  require  many  ages 
to  fettle  it  fully;  and  till  it  is  fully  fettled,  labour 
will  never  be  cheap  there,  where  no  man  conti- 
nues long  a  labourer  for  others,  but  gets  a  plan- 
tation 
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tation  of  his  own  ;  no  man  continues  long  a 
journeyman  to  a  trade,  but  goes  among  the  new 
fettlers,  and  fets  lip  for  hiihfelf.  It  follows 
from  this,  that  labour  cannot  be  cheap  enough 
for  f  jme  centuries,  to  enable  the  prefent  govern- 
inent  to  eftablifii  maniifa (Stares  there.  This  opinion 
is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  of  Virginia  (a 
competitor  -U^Ith  Mr.  Adailis,  to  fucceed  General 
Wafhington  as  Prendent  of  the  United  States). 
''  It  is,"  fays  this  enlightened  politician,  "  for  the 
interefl  of  the  American  States,  that  for  a  Ions* 
time  their  manufacturers  Ihould  refide  in  Eu- 
rope/' 

Our  apprehenfions   therefore,  that  they  will 
become  manufacturers  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  di- 
minidi   confiderably  their   confumption  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  end  be 
enabled  to  do  without  them,  are  groundlefs,  and 
this  objection  to  our  colonies  partly  anfwered. 
Yet  it  mult  be  owned,  that  extreme  oppreffiori 
may  drive  whole  focieties,  as  well  as  individuals, 
to  afts  of  defperatlon ;  but  it  is  the  intereft,  and 
we  know  it  is  the  inclination  of  our  rnoft  graci- 
ous Sovereign,  to  prevent  them  in  future,  if  any 
unthinking  or  tyrannic  miniller  ihall  hereafter 
propofe  meafures  which  have  a  tendency  to  force 
them  to  foriake  their  true  intereil,  which  is  the 
clearing  and   cukivallng   the   valt  quantities  of 
land  lying  wafte  in  their  different  foils  and  cli- 
mates, fo  as  to  make  them  produce  every  rough 
K  2  material 
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material  for  our  maniifaclures,  every  naval  flore, 
and  in  fine,  every  other  commodity  we  find  our- 
fclves  neceffitated  to  piirchafe  on  exorbitant 
terms,  from  foreign  countries.  If  all  or  moft  of 
thefe  can  be  produced  in  our  fettlements,  and 
paid  for  with  our  manufaftures,  it  m.ull  furely  be 
the  height  of  folly,  or  of  blind  prejudice  and 
partiality,  not  to  give  the  colonifls  all  poffible 
encouragement  to  convert  their  uncultivated 
lands,  to  mines  of  commercial  treafure. 

The  more  we  confidcr  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports we  do,  and  nlay  hereafter  make  from  our 
foreign  colonies,  of  neceffary  articles  for  home- 
confumption  and  re-t-xportation,  fome  of  which 
articles  we  formerly  imported,  and  others  we 
mufl  continue  to  import  from  foreign  countries, 
till  our  colonies  can  fupply  them,  the  more 
clearly  we  mufl  be  convinced  of  their  commercial 
value.  It  is  granted  that  the  climate  and  foil  is 
nearly  the  fame  in  fome  parts  of  America;  but 
in  others,  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  the  articles 
Ihe  is  capable  of  producing  for  the  fervice  of 
this  country,  actually  differ  very  widely  from  the 
product  of  the  foil  of  Britain  ;  but  admitting  they 
are  generally  fimilar,  ic  is  well  known  that  the 
fmall  extent  of  the  Britifli  ifles  could  never  pro- 
duce a  fufficient  quantity  of  raw  filk,  hemp,  flax, 
iron,  naval  {lores.  ^'C.  for  her  confumption.  If 
therefore  any  of  the  colonies  can  fupply  a  defi- 
ciency which  ufed  to  be  made  good  by  foreign 

countries. 
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countries,  by  which  our  manufadtures  (particu- 
larly the  linen)  were  often  at  their  mercy,  he 
muft  be  void  of  all  coinmerclal  knowledge,  who 
will   not  allow  that  our   commerce  with  thofe 
parts   of  America,  and   with  nev/  fettlements  in 
parts   beyond  the   feas,  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  general  commerce  of  Great  Britain.     For  if 
fuch  fettlements    are    profitably  employed    in 
raifing  and  exporting  to  Great  Britain,  commo- 
dities that  we  cannot  raife,  nor  procure  on  fuch 
beneficial  terms  elfewhere,  it  follows  naturally, 
that  they  will  not  attempt  to  difufe  our  manu- 
fadtures, and  that  the  Intercourfe,  founded  on  the 
true  commercial  principle  of  gain  on  both  fides, 
mud  be  durable. 

That  they  pofTefs  the  rough  materials  of  our 
manufa(SI:ures  is  very  true,  and  that   they  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  learning  our  manufac- 
turing arts ;  but  we  may  always  act  fo  prudently 
and  politically  as  to  prevent  their  inclination  to 
make  ufe  of  the  knowledge  they  acquire,  by  em- 
ploying them  more  to  their  advantage.  Govern- 
ment at  home  may  likewife  interpofe,  and  flop 
the  exportation  of  tools,  and  the  emigration   of 
its  ufeful  hands,  if  it  is  found  that  we  lofe  any 
great  number  of  the  latter  ;  but   it  cannot  go 
any  further  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  b-  any 
occafion  at  prefent  to  make  new  laws  for  that 
purpofe  ;  enforcing  thofe  already  fubfifling  will 
be  fufBcient,  if  the  evil  gets  to  any  height. 

K  3  Colonies 
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Colonies  are  to  be  confidered  as  large  pro- 
vinces or  diftrlds  of  an  extenfive  empire  ;  they 
are  members  of  the  fame  body  ;  they  are  depen- 
dencies on  one  fupreme  government  j  and  they 
ought  to  have  but  one  joint  interefl  in  common 
with  the  great  political  head  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  exiftence. 

Factories  are  eftablifhments  of  a  different 
nature.  In  general,  they  are  neither  founded  on 
dominion,  nor  on  fiich  legal  right  as  ivill  not 
admit  of  difpute.  They  often  depend  on  treaties 
of  commerce,  and  fometimes  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  fovereign,  who  permits  them  in  his 
dominions.  Faclories  therefore  mufl  depend  on 
a  fecondary  principle  for  fuccefs.  This  is  not 
the  cafe  with  refpect  to  colonies. 

Treaties  of  commerce  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  forming  one  part  of  our  commercial 
infiiitutes;  but  while  the  faith  of  princes  depends 
only  on  their  want  of  power  to  violate  thefe 
treaties,  and  that  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  they 
plead  the  modern  principle  of  political  neceffity, 
or  of  exifting  circumftances,  as  an  ^xcufe  for 
fetting  thetn  afide  ;  all  the  immediate  advantages 
derived  from  any  faftories,  however  great  or 
opulent,  (though  they  may  overbalance  the 
profits  of  colonies  for  any  fliort  period  of  time), 
will  not  entitle  them  to  be  confidered  in  an 
equal  point  of  view. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  benefits  derived 
ffom  fadorics  in  countiies  where  we  have    no 

commercial 
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commercial  treaties,  to  fecure  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  our  fadors,  or  to  entitle  them  to  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  neceflary  for  their 
welfare,  muft  be  highly  precarious,  and  not  to 
be  depended  on  for  any  number  of  years. 

I  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  our  Eafl:  India 
fettlements  have  at  prefent  affumed  a  rank  and 
title  far  beyond  that  of  faflories.  Our  late  terri- 
torial acquifition,  and  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
having  fecured  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Great 
Britain  fuch  extenfive  domains,  that  they  are 
with  great  propriety  denominated,  *'  The  Britifti 
dominions  in  India."  But  at  the  time  when 
the  author  of  the  comparifon  pubhflied  his  per- 
nicious treatife,  I  was  warranted  to  confider 
them  as  factories,  fubje£l  to  the  fortune  of  war ; 
and  which  we  had  often  been  in  danger  of  lofmg ; 
particularly  in  the  year  1756,  when  the  French 
feized  on  the  mod  conliderable  factories  of  the 
Britifh  Eafl:  India  Company  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel ;  and  Surajah  Dowla,  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal, and  a  cruel  tyrant,  infligated  by  our  enemies, 
to  extirpate  the  Englifli  fadories,  took  Calcutta, 
afted  the  horrid  tragedy  of  the  black-hole,  fent 
pioneers  to  raze  Calcutta  to  the  ground  ;  and 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Madras,  "  that  no 
Englifh  fubjed  Ihould  for  the  future  prefume  to 
fettle  within  his  territory  of  Bengal." 

The  following  year,  the  late  Lord  ChVe  by 

land,  and  Admiral  Watfon  by  fea,  aided  by  the 

K  4  the 
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the  land  forces  under  the  command  of  another 
brave  Britifh  officer,  laid  fiege  to  Calcutta,  reco. 
vered  It,  and  compelled  the  tyrant  to  make  con- 
ceflions  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to 
the  Eaft  India  Companv.  But  like  Tippoo,  who 
in  this  inftance  foUov/ed  his  example,  he  foon 
violated  the  treaty  he  had  made,  by  opprefTmg 
the  Britlili  faQors,  and  making  preparations  for 
a  frefli  perfidious  attack  on  their  fetdements. 
To  avert  this  blow,  the  company's  fervants  were 
obliged  to  countenance  and  fupport  a  confpiracy 
formed  againfl:  him  by  his  prime-minifter  JafHer 
Aly  Khan.  The  well-concerted  plan  fucceeded  ; 
Surajah  Dowla  was  depofed,  Jaffier  was  pro- 
claimed Nabob  of  Bengal,  aided  by  the  arms  and 
influence  of  Lord  Clivc  ;  and  the  murderer  of  the 
Englifn  at  Calcutta  met  the  fate  he  fo  jultly  de- 
ferved,  being  put  to  death  by  his  fuccelfor. 

Jn  1759,  the  Dutch  fadory  menaced  the  newly 
acquired  dominions  of  the  Engliih  in  Bengal,  and 
Aly  Khan,  though  indebted  to  the  Englifh  for  his 
elevation,  was  fufpeded  to  be  fecretly  in  their 
intereft.  However,  by  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  Lord  Clive,  then  refident  at  Calcutta,  the 
Dutch  armament  which  attempted  to  go  up 
the  river  of  Bengal  to  their  fettlement  at  Chin- 
chura,  and  the  land  forces  already  debarked,  were 
totally  defeated,  qnd  the  fettlement  deflroyed. 

In  1 761,  another   difturbance  was  attempted 
by  a  prince  of  the  ancient  Mogul  empire  in  the 

intereft 
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intercil  of  the  French,  which  llkewlfe  nni- 
carried. 

Finally,  v/e  are  but  jiid  recovered  from  the 
alarm,  which  the  landing  and  conquefts  of  Buo- 
naparte in  Egypt  had  fpread  through  the  fame 
dominions  in  India,  which  obliged  government 
to  fend  a  powerful  fleet  to  fupport  our  allies  the 
Turks, in fraftrating  thedefignsofthisnewenemy. 
The  glorious  victory  of  Lord  Nelfon  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  applaufes  bellowed  by  his  grateful  coun- 
trymen on  their  gallant  hero,  juft  returned  home, 
occupied  the  mind  of  your  Ledurer,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  fending  this  portion  of  his  labours  to 
the  prefs. 

After  this  brief  review  of  the  variable  fitu- 
ation  of  public  affairs  in  India,  during  nearly  one 
half  of  the  laft  century,  I  do  not  hefuate  to  de- 
clare, that  in  my  humble  opinion,  great  as  our 
refources  are  from  the  Eaft  Indian  dominion, 
neither  that  dominion  nor  the  company's  efta- 
blilhment  at  home,  can  be  conlidered  in  any 
,  other  light,  than  as  a  fecondary  caufe  of  our 
national  profperity.  Whereas,  our  remaining 
colonies  in  America,  our  commercial  connexions 
with  the  united  dates  of  that  country,  and  our 
other  fettlements  in  different  quarters,  are  the 
prime  fources  of  our  maritime  power,  extenfive 
<:onimerce,  and  general  profpericy. 
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ON    ASSURANCE,    OR    INSURANCE. 

^HE  principle  of  infurance  is  one  of  the  mod 
beneficial  that  could  poffibly  be  introduced 
into  univerfal  commerce,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  every  maritime 
flate. 

As  I  fliall  ftudioufly  avoid  tedious  differta- 
tions,  which  are  foreign  to  the  title  of  my  work, 
my  readers  muft  not  exped  to  find  in  this  place, 
cither  the  laws  of  infurance,  or  of  avaries,  &c.  ; 
fubjefts  in  themfelves,  fo  important  and  delicate, 
that  they  require  volumes  to  illuftrate  thetn  ; 
but  that  I  may  not  leave  thofe,  whom  a  general 
third  after  ufeful  knowledge,  or  interefl  may 
prompt  to  inveftigate  them,  without  guides,  I 
refer  them,  with  great  fatisfadion,  to  two  mod 
excellent  Englifh  authors,  whofe  performances 
do  honour  to  their  country*. 

»  Weflceton  Infurance,  one  vol.  folio.  Lex  Mercatorla  Re- 
dlv'iva,  folio,  by  Wyndham  Beauwes,  formerly  Britifli  Conful 
at  Seville,  ^th  Edition  carefully  revifcd  and  imprtved  by  me^ 
London,  1791. 

Havmg 
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Having  dilcharged  this  duty,  I  dial  I  now  de- 
monftrate  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the 
principle  of  infarance  to  commerce  in  general, 
and  refute  fome  erroneous  notions  concerning  ir, 
which  ignorant  people  have  propagated,  with  a 
yiew  of  bringing  it  into  difcredit. 

Every  perfon  the  leafl  converfant  In  maritime 
affairs,  mud  be  fenfible  of  the  great  peril  of 
navigation  ;  and  thofe  who  underftand  geography 
need  not  be  told,  that  fome  voyages  are  more 
dangerous  than  others.  But  even  if  we  could 
fuppofe  the  f'jbje<5ls  of  this  commercial  country 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  geography  and 
navigation,  the  common  newfpapers  are  but  too 
faithful  monitors  of  the  hazard  attending  ad- 
ventures by  fea.  So  general  is  this  fubjecc,  that 
there  is  fcarce  a  family  in  Great  Britain,  high  or 
low,  but  what  has,  or  may  have,  fome  occafion 
to  experience  the  great  perils  of  the  ocean. 

To  obviate  the  fatal  effeds  of  the  various 
accidents  to  which  voyages  by  fea  are  liable,  is 
the  bufinefs  of  infurance ;  and  the  asra  in  which 
infurance  was  fixed  on  fuch  a  creditable  and 
advantageous  footing,  as  to  make  it  a  profitable 
branch  of  bufinefs,  by  which  means  It  became 
general,  may  properlv  be  (tiled  the  epoch  of  the 
refurreftion  of  commerce  in  England.  I  need 
only  remind  you,  that  you  owe  the  aftivity  of 
this  principle  to  the  wife  adminiilration  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

It 
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It  v/ill  require  no  great  depth  of  judgment 
to  perceive,  that  before  the  practice  of  infurancc 
became  general,  and  was  eftablifhed  on  a  feciire 
bafis,  commerce  mud  have  been  extremely 
limited  and  confined,  from  the  natural  dread  of 
the  perils  of  the  fea.  The  lofs  of  a  fhip  richly 
laden  was  fuflicient  to  ruin  a  capital  houie,  and 
to  reduce  merchants  of  the  firft  rank  from  afflu- 
ence to  mendicity. 

Yetj  to  maintain  the  refpeiSlable  chara6ler 
and  figure  in  life  of  an  Englifh  merchant,  it  was 
neceflary  to  run  the  greatefl:  rifks  :  to  adventure 
but  little,  to  be  only  part  ov;ner  of  a  valuable 
cargo,  could  never  fupport  a  family,  whofe  head 
was  either  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  rnagif- 
tracy,  or  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  parliament  •, 
the  more  bold  and  infenfiblt*,  therefore,  adven- 
tured largely  ;  but  as  the  timid  and  cautious  will 
always  be  the  majority  in  the  mercantile  world, 
the  progrefs  of  commerce  was  flow,  and  (making 
allowance  for  great  loffes)  very  often  inadequate 
to  the  expences  of  carrying  it  on.  A  commer- 
cial undertaking  was  often  fet  on  foot  by  private 
aflbciations  of  merchants,  and  conduced  for 
fome  time  with  proper  fpirit  and  vigour  ;  but 
fuddenly  the  lofs  or  capture  of  an  homeward- 
bound  fhip  or  two,  diffolved  the  aifociation, 
injured  the  mofl:  opulent  among  the  adventurers 
fo  much,  that  they  were  either  difheartened,  or 
difabled  to  engage  in  a  fecond  enterprize,  and 

totally 
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totally  ruined  the  lefs  wealthy  partners  in  the 
fcheme. 

While  commerce  was,  by  means  of  the  double 
danger  of  ftorms  and  of  enemies,  reduced  to  a 
languifhing  condition,  a  phcenix  fprung  from  her 
expiring  flame.  Neceffity  gave  birth  to  infurance, 
as  it  had  been  the  parent  of  mercantile  com- 
panies. 

To  give  new  powers  to  commerce,  by  means 
of  a  common  fund  and  joint  interell,  was  the 
obje(5l  of  companies. 

To  fecure  thefe  powers  from  declination  or 
diminution,  and  thus  to  render  the  joint  intereft 
permanent,  was  the  defign  of  infurance. 

But  it  has  been  objefted,  that  the  premiums 
for  infurance  have  raifed  the  price  of  manufac- 
tures, and  have  been  one  caufe  of  making  them 
too  dear  for  foreign  markets. 

This  proportion  I  ftrenuoufly  denyj  becaufe 
it  appears  very  evident  to  me,  that  before  infur- 
ance was  generally  kno\^Ti  and  encouraged, 
manufactures  and  merchandize  of  every  denomi- 
nation were  exported  and  imported  on  worfe 
terms  than  at  prefent,  for  the  following  reafons : 

The  merchant-adventurer  fet  a  value  on  them 
proportioned  to  the  riik  he  conceived  he  run  in 
the  voyage.  The  fliip's  hufband,  or  owner,  fet 
an  higher  price  on  the  freight,  having  no  orher 
indemnification  for  the  peril  of  his  fhip.  The 
captain  or  maftsr,  and  the  feamen,  followed  the 
i  fame 
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fame  rule,  with  refpecl  to  wages ;  in  proportio'ti 
to  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  they  very  equitably 
rated  their  demands. 

If  therefore  we  eftlniate  the  probable  amount 
of  all  thefc  charges  on  commodities  fent  to,  or 
received  from  foreign  countries,  which  depended 
on  no  certain  rules  of  calculation,  we  cannot 
hefitate  a  moment  to  affirm,  that  infurance  has 
not  enhanced  the  price  of  merchandize  either 
inwards  or  outwards.  On  the  contrary,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  wc  muft  liave  exported  our 
native  commodities  much  cheaper  fmce  the  uni- 
verfal  pradice  of  infurance,  than  before  ;  for  thfc 
premium  paid  by  the  merchant  for  infurance  of 
his  cargo,  or  by  the  ov/ner  for  his  fhip,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  additional  price  which  thfe 
one  put  upon  his  merchandize,  and  the  other  on 
his  bottom,  as  a  counterbalance  againft  tht 
perils  of  the  fea. 

Thofe  who  objecl  to  exclufive  commercial 
companies  muft  be  (trong  advocates  for  infur- 
ance ;  for  when  we  confider  how  very  few  pri- 
vate individuals  are  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
any  great  commercial  enterprifes,  (and  without 
a  number  of  very  great  ones,  this  nation  could 
not  fupport  its  power  and  dignity),  the  advan- 
tages of  infurance,  which  enables  even  a  private 
adventurer  to  rifk  his  all  at  fea,  ftand  confelfed. 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  favour  of 
the  infurcdj  which  I  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence. 

The 
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The  infurers  are  fubjefl:  to  a  variety  of  frauds 
and  impofitions  from  all  the  parties  concerned  on 
the  fide  of  the  infured,  fuch  as  the  captain  and 
his  crew ;  whereas  the  infurer  flands  alone, 
relies  on  the  good  faith  of  the  contractors  with 
him,  and  can  neither  elude  nor  alter  the  force 
of  his  fignature.  We  but  feldom  hear  of  an 
adion  at  law  brought  againfl  infurers ;  but  we 
have  frequent  inflances  of  the  roguery  of  per- 
fons  infured,  and  of  contefts  refpedling  avaries. 
But  a  code,  to  be  ftiled.  The  Law  of  Merchants, 
if  properly  compiled,  would  prevent  many  of 
thefe,  and  if  a  council  of  commerce  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  every  capital  town  in  this  kingdom,  to 
decide  commercial  difputes. 

Our  principle  being  incontrovertible,  we  will 
proceed  to  anfwer  another  obje£tion  to  part  of 
the  praftice,  as  it  is  followed  in  England. 

The  infurance  of  lives  is  prohibited  by  law  in 
France  and  Holland,  but  with  us  the  cuf- 
tom  of  infuring  embraces  every  objedl,  without 
exception.  This  practice  is  exclaimed  againlt 
by  all  foreign  writers  ;  and  feme  of  our  own 
people  have  very  idly  found  fault  with  it. 

On  the  very  fame  principle  that  the  owner  is 
enabled  to  lower  the  freight,  and  the  merchant 
his  commodities,  by  the  indemnification  which 
removes  the  rifk  of  the  voyage ;  the  mailer  and 
the  officers  (for  it  feldom  defcends  to  the  common 
men)  may  undertake  a  perilous  expedition,  v/hen 
6  they 
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they  can  infure  a  certain  fum  on  their  lives,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  families^  if  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  loft. 

It  is  reckoned  found  policy  in  France  and 
Holland,  not  to  permit  the  mafler  or  owner  to 
infure  to  the  utmofl  value  of  the  fhip,  becaufe 
it  throws  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  owner 
and  the  mafler  jointly,  or  of  the  latter  feparately^ 
to  fmk  the  fhip  wilfully.  This  argument  feems 
very  rational  ;  and,  after  the  many  inflances  we 
have  had  in  England,  of  the  fraudulent  deftruc- 
tion  of  velTels,  it  is  furprizing  to  find,  that 
owners  and  maflers  are  dill  fuHered  to  infure 
above  the  value  of  the  bottom. 

A  fchooner  entered  the  port  of  Offend  in 
the  fpring  of  1 76 8,  whofe  mafter  was  a  native 
of  Gibraltar  ;  and  upon  information  given  me 
under  oath,  that  this  man  had  formerly  fled  from 
London  to  Dunkirk,  to  avoid  a  profecution  ill 
the  admiralty  court,  on  fufpicion  of  having  funk 
a  flnp  he  commanded  at  that  time,  I  determined 
to  vifit  the  veflel  of  which  he  was  now  mafler 
and  fole  owner.  Six  Britilh  mailers  accompanied 
me,  who  found  her  to  be  French-built,  declared 
her  to  be  a  coffin,  and  added,  that  fhe  was  only 
fit  to'  fink.  On  further  enquiry  I  found,  that 
he  had  bought  her  at  Dunkirk  for  tv;o  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  infured  her  at  London  for 
five  hundred  pounds.  Thefe  impofitions  being 
fo  common,  one  would  imagine  infurers  would 

take 
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take  more  care  to  have  the  bottoms  they  infure 
properly  furveyed.  The  owner  ought  always  to 
run  the  rifk  of  one  tenth  of  the  value,  to  pre- 
vent frauds. 

It  has  been  the  fubject  of  great  contexts  In  the 
ftiercantile  world,  Whether  it  is  right  to  infure 
an  enemy's  (Iiips  and  merchandizCj  in  time  of 
War? 

Thofe  who  plead  for  the  affirmative  pretend, 
that  it  Is  Idle  to  make  laws  to  prevent  a  tranfac- 
tion  which  may  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  written  correfpondence  ;  and  that,  even  if  fuch 
prohibitions  could  put  a  ftop  to  the  pradice,  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  to  lay  fuch  a  reftralr.t 
on  the  commerce  of  Infurahce,  which  produces 
ii  certain  profit. 

But,  In  anfvver  to  this,  I  mufc  beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that  the  pradice  gives  the  enemy  all  the 
advantages  of  the  pi"inciple  of  infurance,  and 
defeats  the  firfl  principle  of  war,  with  refpecl  to 
the  infurers. 

If  commerce  Is  the  fource  of  maritime  power^ 
and  It  is  the  firil  principle  of  war  to  weaken  and 
deltroy  that  power  in  your  enemies,  undoubt- 
edly you  are  guilty  of  the  greatelt  pofTible  folly 
imd  madnefs,  if  you  render  the  commerce  of 
your  enemy  fecure,  and  give  het  new  fources  of 
maritime  power.  Eefides,  if  m.oney  is  the  foul 
of  war,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  your 
«nemy  to  be  paid  ready  money  for  fliip  and  cargo, 
J,.  xwhcn 
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when  taken,  by  means  of  infurance,  than  to' wait 
the  flow  rmittances  of  the  merchants  to  whom 
the  cargo  was  configned,  had  it  arrived  in 
fafety. 

Suppofmg  your  infurers  to  be  confiderable 
gainers,  you  muft  be  fenfible  this  muft  be  a 
branch  of  commerce  conduced  on  falfe  prin- 
ciples ;  for  individuals  would  gain,  while  the 
nation  fuffered  by  having  the  hands  of  her  enemy 
ftrengthened. 

But  if  the  naval  power  of  the  infurers  is  fuperi- 
or  to  that  of  the  infured,  it  is  mod  likely  that  the 
infurers  would  lofe  by  this  illicit  commerce  with 
the  enemy  ;  and  thus  what  the  fuperior  naval 
ftrengch  of  our  country  gained  on  the  one  fide, 
would  be  thrown  away  by  the  merchant- infurers 
on  the  other.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  we 
mud  highly  approve  the  aft  of  the  Britilh  par- 
liament, made  during  the  war  of  1744,  to  pre- 
vent infuring  the  enemy's  fliips  and  merchandife. 

It  (hould  be  an  invariable  maxim  to  carry  on 
the  bufmefs  of  infurance  by  incorporated  compa- 
nies, known  to  have  a  certain  confiderable  joint 
fund,  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  anfwcr  the 
demands  that  may  be  mads  on  them  for  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  as  ordinary  lolfes.  We  have 
two  fuch  companies  in  London,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  the  London  Alfurance,  which  were 
incorporated  by  ftatute  of  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  and 
each  of  them  raifed  the  fum  of  i> 300^000!.  by 

the 
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the  fale  of  fliares,  which,  together  with  the 
profits  made  by  thefe  corporations  fmce,  inde- 
pendent of  the  dividends  they  have  made  to  the 
proprietors,  form  a  fecure  and  adequate  capital, 
on  which  thofe  who  infure  with  thefe  companies 
may  firmly  rely.  But  as  the  law  of  the  land  does 
not  prevent  private  infurers  from  underwriting 
funis  to  any  amount,  I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  the 
public,  to  affign  my  reafons  for  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  pubhc  companies. 

Private  underwriters  of  policies  of  infurance 
are  for  the  moll:  part  men  of  the  firfc  reputation 
and  fortunes  in  the  city  of  London;  but  they 
are  mod  commonly  merchants,  and  as  fuch 
liable  to  the  various  accidents  attendant  on  com- 
mercial tranfattions,  which,  notwithltandinfr 
all  the  precaution  and  forefight  of  human  wif- 
dom,  will  fometimes  mifcarry.  Indeed  it  very 
feldom  happens  that  underwriters  fail  ;  but  if  we 
could  produce  only  one  inftance  fmce  the  year 
172G,  Vv'hen  thefe  companies  were  edablifhed,  it 
would  be  fufficient  to  juftify  my  recommending 
infurance  with  companies,  in  preference  to  pri- 
vate infurance ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
infured,  if  it  were  neceifary,  I  could  produce  twa 
in  every  year,  upon  an  average,  which,  in  the 
fpace  of  fifty  years,  makes  one  hundred  failures 
of  private  infurers. 

The  principle  on  which  infurance  turns  is,  the 

abfolute  fecuriry  of  every  commercial  adventurer 

I  2  l:>v 
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by  fea.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than 
for  a  man  to  pay  a  premium  to  alTure  him  from 
the  confequences  of  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  and 
afterwards  to  have  that  fecurity  fail  him. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  in  human 
affairs,  that  an  impoffibility  of  breaking  a  con- 
tract fhould  make  part  of  its  conditions,  yet,  in 
the  bufmefs  of  inlurance,  I  prefume  to  fay, 
that  it  ought  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability. 
Let  not  therefore  the  mofl  refpectable  merchant 
confider  this  maxim  in  an  unfavourable  light ; 
the  author  looks  up  with  veneration  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  reputable  Britifh  merchant ;  but 
truth  knows  no  diftindion  of  perfons  or  rank, 
when  her  facred  oracles  are  to  be  put  in  one 
fcale,  and  the  highefl  degree  of  human  credit, 
or  dignity,  in  the  other. 

Exchanges,  public  credit,  circulation  of 
money,  and  banks,  v^^ou'd  follow  next  in  the 
order  of  our  Elements  of  Commerce  ;  but  thefe 
I  muft  neceifarily  incorporate  into  the  Elements 
of  Finances  to  avoid  tautology  and  prolixity. 

Having  therefore  clofed  the  general  elements 
of  commerce,  I  (hall  proceed  to  give  a  fketch  of 
the  true  balance  of  trade;  after  which  I  fliall 
treat  of  the  adminiftration  of  commerce  fepa- 
rjitely,  and  then  conclude  this  divifion  of  my 
work  with  the  outlines  of  the  education,  ac- 
compliihments,  and  charafter  of  a  Britifli  mer- 
chant. 
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LECTURE     IX. 


ON    THE    BALANCE    OF    COMMERCE. 

T  KNOW  not  any  fubjed:  upon  which  commercial 
writers  have  beftowed  fo  much  pains  to  fo 
little  purpofe. 

The  earliefi:  author  of  any  note  on  this  intri- 
cate point  is  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  from  whom  I 
think  it  neceffary  to  quote  the  following  obfer- 
vadons. 

"  The  balance  of  trade  is  commonly  under- 
''  flood  two  ways.  Firft,  generally.  Something 
"  whereby  it  may  be  known  whether  this  king- 
*'  dom  gaineth  or  lofeth  by  foreign  trade.  Se- 
'*  condly,  particularly.  Something  whereby  we 
'*  may  know  by  what  trades  the  kingdom  gains, 
*'  and  by  what  it  lofeth. 

"  For  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  it  is  the  mofl  general 
"  received  opinion,  and  that  not  ill  grounded, 
"  that  this  balance  is  to  be  taken  by  a  ftrid  fcru- 
"  tiny  of  what  proportion  the  value  of  the 
**  commodities  exported  out  of  the  kingdom 
**  bear  to  thof^  imported  j  and  if  the  exports 
L  3  *'  exceed 
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•'  exceed  the  imports,  it  is  concluded  the  nation 
"  gets  by  the  general  courfe  of  its  trade,  it 
"  bjing  fuppofcd  that  the  overplus  is  imported 
"  in  bullion,  and  fo  adds  to  the  treafure  of  this 
<'  kingdom ;  gold  and  filver  being  taken  for  the 
*'  meafure  and  itiindard  of  riches.** 

Both  Child  and  Cary  recommend  the  cuflom- 
houfe  books  as  the  only  method  of  afcertaining 
this  furplus  value  of  the  exports;  yet  they  agree 
in  acknowledging  the  fallacy  of  the  cuifom- 
houfe  entries,  and  the  utter  impoffibility  of  get- 
ting at  ths  amount  of  the  contraband  trade,  or 
fmuggling,  which  ought  however  to  be  taken 
into  tlie  general  balance.  Cary  likcwife,  falls 
into  the  old  error  of  reckoning  the  balance  of 
trade  by  the  increafs  of  bullion.  Mun  is  ano- 
ther writer  who  recommends  a  reference  to  the 
cuftom  houfe  books,  as  a  means  of  ftriking  this 
balance.  But,  notwithftanding  all  our  care  and 
attention,  it  v;ill  be  found  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible,  to  obtain  a  true  account  both 
•aith  refpeO;  to  quantity  and  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize exported  from,  and  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  for  the  following  reafons. 

I.  Becaufe  many  goods  are  over-rated  out- 
wards, and  under-rated  inwards. 

II.  On  account  of  furplus-entries,  fome  mer- 
chants entering  double  what  they  intend  to  fhip 
off,  to  blind  and  prevent  others  from  fending 
the  like  commodities  to  the  fame  market. 

III.  Becaufe 
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III.  Becaufe  prodigious  quantities  of  fine 
commodities,  which  are  not  bulky,  are  clandef- 
tinely  imported  to  a  confiderable  amount,  and 
Flanders  fine  lace  is  permitted  to  come  by  the 
poll. 

IV.  Becaufe  neither  the  profits  we  make 
by  the  freight  of  our  Ihips,  nor  the  rates  for 
which  our  manufadures  are  fold  abroad,  nor  the 
produce  of  our  colonies,  re-exported  from  home 
to  foreigners,  are  to  be  found  in  the  cuflom.-houfe 
^ooksj  or  to  be  got  at  by  any  other  means. 

V.  Becaufe  we  have  no  general  account  of  ac- 
cidents that  dimini/h  the  flock  fent  out ;  fuch 
as  loifes  by  fea,  bad  markets,  foreign  bank- 
ruptcies, confifcations,  and  captures  in  time  of 
war. 

But  we  have  another  difficulty  flill  to  encoun- 
ter on  the  fubjed  of  flriking  a  general  balance 
of  commerce. 

I  deny  the  truth  of  the  maxim  advanced  by 
all  thefe  authors,  and  affirm,  that  the  rule  they 
give  us  for  judging  of  the  balance  is  falfe. 

Neither  the  furplus  value  of  the  exports  to 
the  imports,  nor  yet  the  increafe  of  bullion,  are 
the  true  criterions  by  which  we  are  to  determine 
that  the  general  balance  is  in  our  favour.  On 
the  contrary,  the  imports  for  feven  years  fuccef- 
fively  may  be  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  the 
exports;  and  thequantity  of  bullion,  nay,  of  coin, 
may  have  kept  diminilhing,  all  this  time,  an4, 
L  4  yet 
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yet  the  general  balance  of  commerce  may  have 
been  every  year,  in  our  favour, 

This  is  rny  hypothefis ;  it  is  nevi',  and  may 
appear  fmgular  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found 
the  lefs  true,  and  I  n^ean  to  prove  it  to  your 
iadsfadion. 

We  will  novv  fuppofe,  that,  from  the  year 
1789  to  1799,  we  continued  importing  quanti- 
ties of  naval  (lores  to  be  laid  up  in  the  dock- 
yards, or  for  immediate  ufe,  which  made  the 
general  balance  of  the  amount  of  the  imports 
exceed  confiderably  the  amount  of  all  our  ex- 
ports, and  that  fome  of  our  bqllion  had  been  fent 
put  to  pay  the  balance,  which  had  likewife  dimi- 
nilhed  that;  upon  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  accord- 
ing to  our  authors,  the  balance  of  trade  would 
have  been  againft  us  for  ten  years.  But,  accordr 
ing  to  my  fyftem,  it  would  have  been  confider- 
ably  in  our  favour,  by  our  having  an  improve^ 
able  flock  in  hand  of  the  moft  valuable  articles 
for  the  fervice  of  our  fleets  on  the  moft  advan- 
tageous term?,  which  ptherwife,  en  the  emer- 
gency of  a  war,  muft  have  been  purchafed  on 
the  moft  difadvantageous  terms.  I  apprehend 
therefore,  that  the  beft  way  tp  form  a  rational 
conje<5ture,  concerning  the  general  balance  of 
commerce,  as  we  cannot  bring  it  to  a  certainty, 
is,  to  deduce  it  from  an  inveftigation  of  the 
national  benefits  we  derive  fpecifically  from  the 
extenfive  commerce  we  carry  on  with  each  quar- 
ter of  the  globe, 

B^{ 
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But  as  fuch  an  invefligation  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  Political  Arithmetic,  and  would 
oblige  me  to  enter  into  long  avid  intricate  details, 
I  prefer  adviling  gentlemen  who  expect  to  be  em- 
ployed in  public  Rations,  to  (ludy  attentively,  and 
endeavour  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  that 
ufeful  fcience. 

The  refult  will  clearly  demonftrate,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Britifh  empire  is  at  prefent, 
(A.  D.  1801,)  in  the  mod  flourifning  condition, 
and  the  total  balance  feveral  millions  flerling  in 
our  favour.  But,  at  the  fame  time^  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  are  many  things  to  redify  in 
the  internal  direction  of  commercial  affairs  at 
home,  in  order  to  fecure  and  preferve  this  prof- 
peri  ty,  and  to  prevent  any  material  reverfe,  which 
whenever  it  happens,  fenfibly  affedts  the  political 
ftate  of  the  nation.  It  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  {hew  on  what  principles,  the  adminiftration  of 
our  inland  trade  and  univerfal  commerce  fhould 
be  conducted  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  fhall,  of 
courfe,  fulfil  a  promife  made  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  for  a  recapitulation  of  my  fubjed  will  be 
jndifpenfably  neceffary. 
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LECTURE    X. 


ON     THE     ADMINISTRATION     OF     COMMERCIAL 
AFFAIRS. 

THOSE  celebrated  French  minifters  the  Duke 
of  Sully,  and  Monfieur  Colbert ;  that 
mod  excellent  French  writer,  Montefquieu  ;  and 
the  lateft  Britifli  author  we  have  on  the  fubjed. 
Sir  James  Steuart,  all  agree  in  eftablifhing  this 
invariable  maxim, 

"  That  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
"  fhould  be  the  firft  objed  of  the  flatefman  who 
**  has  the  lead  in  the  adminiflration  of  the  public 
"  concerns  of  a  great  commercial  people." 

But  I  have  advanced  fo  much  already  on  this 
.fubje£l,  under  the  heads  of  agriculture  and 
population,  that  I  will  not  tire  your  patience 
v/ith  repetitions  on  the  fame  fubjcds.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  you  are  fully  convinced  that 
many  important  regulations  and  improvements 
in  both,  are  the  only  radical  means  of  preventing 
thofe  dreadful  fcarcities  of  corn,  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  which  have  fo  frequently 
occurred  of  late  years. 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  manufaftures,  the  able  ftatef-' 
man  will  have  an  arduous  tafk  to  introduce  a 
reform  ;  for,  by  endeavouring  to  proportion  the 
prices  of  wages  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  labour  of  the  induftrious  poor,  he  will  raife 
a  hornet's  neft  about  his  ears,  and  will  have  to 
combat  with  mercenary,  infolent,  and  fadious 
mailers,  who,  by  half-ftarving  the  poor,  and 
afterwards  vending  their  fabrics  at  an  enhanced 
price  above  their  value,  have  acquired  princely 
fortunes.  To  redrain  the  immoderate  con- 
fumption  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  to  reform 
ale-houfes  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  flill  a 
more  ungrateful  tafk,  which  for  a  time  cannot 
fail  to  irritate  a  mifguided  populace,  blind  to 
their  own  intereft  ;  and  any  diminution  in  the 
revenue,  occafioned  by  fuch  a  patriotic  plan, 
might  fhake  him  out  of  the  feat  of  power.  Yet 
no  man  can  doubt  the  neceflicy  of  enquiring  into 
the  condudt  of  the  mafter-manufadurers,  or  of 
taking  fome  meafures  to  better  the  condition  of 
their  workmen. 

But  the  two  principal  regulations  wanted 
under  this  head,  and  which  we  cannot  difpenfe 
with,  are,  firft,  the  reduftion,  or  taking  oif  the 
excifes  on  all  materials  ufed  for  our  manufac- 
tures, or  in  any  refpecl  ufetul  in  the  conduct  of 
them;  fuch,  for  inftance,  are  the  excifes  on  foap, 
candles,  leather,  &:c.  Secondly,  The  taking  fome 
metWod  to  decreafe  the  number  of  menial  dcmef- 

tic 
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tic  fervants,  and  to  throw  them  back  into  the 
manufactories,  farms,  and  villages,  that  ufeful 
population  may  be  increafed,  without  the  hazard- 
ous expedient  of  naturalization. 

But  it  will  be  aficed,  what  minifter  will  be  fo 
bold  to  introduce  fuch  innovations,  however 
fenfible  he  may  be  that  they  are  for  the  public 
good  ?  I  readily  anfwer,  None,  unlefs  he  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  Crown,  and  has,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  his  general  good  charafter,  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Such  a  ftatefman  may  bring 
about  any  beneficial  revolution  whatever,  in  the 
fyflem  of  political  economy. 

The  ftatefman  who  takes  the  lead  in  admini- 
ftration,  who  enjoys  the  fuperior  confidence  of 
his  fovereign,  and  who  means  to  promote  his 
royal  mailer's  glory,  and  his  people's  happinefs, 
mufl  abfolutely  begin  with  eflablilhing  councils 
of  commerce  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Britifh  empire. 

The  wifefl  commercial  flates,  both  monarchi- 
cal and  republican,  fet  him  the  example.  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  fome  others 
of  lefs  note,  have  their  chambers  of  commerce. 

Sir  Jofiah  Child  obferves  concerning  the 
Dutch,  "  That  they  have,  in  their  greateft  coun- 
•*  cils  of  date  and  war,  trading  merchants  that 
"  have  lived  abroad  in  molt  parts  of  the  world, 
*'  who  have  not  only  the  critical  knowledge, 
"  but  the  practical  experience  of  commerce,  by 

"  whom 
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'*  whom  laws  andorders  are  contrived,  and  peaces 
"  with  foreign  princes  projected,  to  the  great 
"  advantage  of  their  trade.'*  And  Gary,  a  more 
modern  writer,  recommends  it  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  parliament  to  appoint  fianding  commit- 
tees of  trade,  compofed  of  men  well  verfed 
therein,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  iliould  be  to  con- 
fider  the  flate  thereof,  and  to  find  out  ways  to 
improve  it.  He  adds,  "  Great  care  muft  be 
"  taken,  that  thefe  committees  be  not  filled  up 
*'  with  fuch  who  know  nothing  of  the  bufmefs, 
"  and  thereby  this  excellent  inflitution  become 
**  only  a  matter  of  form  and  expence.  In  the 
**  management  of  things  of  much  lefs  moment, 
"  we  employ  fuch  who  are  fuppofcd  to 
*'  underftand  what  they  undertake.  Trade 
**  requires  as  much  policy  as  matters  of  flate, 
**  and  can  never  be  kept  in  a  regular  motion  by 
"  accident ;  wlien  the  frame  of  it  is  out  oC 
"  order,  we  know  not  where  to  begin  to  mend 
"  it,  for  want  of  a  fet  of  experienced  builders, 
"  ready  to  receive  applications,  and  able  to 
**  judge  where  the  defcd  lies." 

If  only  one  council  of  commerce  in  this  king- 
dom, and  another  in  each  of  the  American 
colonies,  had  fubfifted  on  this  plan,  we  fhould 
never  have  heard  of  the  flamp  aft,  nor  of  fome 
other  ads  of  parliament  ftill  unrepealed,  which 
injured  commerce  to  a  very  high  degree  the 
inflant  they  were  made.     Such,  araongfl  others, 

was 
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\k^as  the  aft  of  the  ninfih  and  tenth  of  Wilh'am  lit. 
for  the  more  efTeftual  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  bone  lace,  which  cauled  a  prohibition 
of  Britiih  woollen  cloths  (our  ftaple  manufac- 
lure)  in  Flanders,  and  obliged  the  fame  parlia- 
ment, in  the  next  feffion,  to  repeal  the  aft 
conditionally,  viz.  three  months  after  the  pro- 
hibition on  our  cloths  fhould  be  taken  off.  This 
was  accordingly  done  :  but,  by  a  fubfequent  aft, 
the  duties  on  thofe  laces  were  made  fo  high, 
that,  by  way  of  reprifal,  duties  were  laid  on  our 
"U'ooilen  cloths  and  itufis,  by  theFlemifh  govern- 
ment, which  deflroved  above  two  thirds  of  this 
valuable  branch  of  commerce. 

In  fliort,  as  Cary  fays,  "  Parliaments  have 
*'  very  often  made  commercial  matters  worfe 
*'  than  they  found  them  ;"  one  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  the  regulations  of  trade  require  more 
time  to  look  into  their  diflant  confequences,  than 
one  or  two  feffions :  another  is,  that  the  ftudy 
of  the  theory  of  commerce  is  not  made  a  part 
of  the  education  of  youth,  who  are  likely  to 
become  Britifh  fenators.  The  late  worthy  Sir 
John  Bernard  ufed  frequently  to  complain  of 
this  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  to  tell  our 
apparently  well-bred  gentlemen.  "  that  they 
"  did  not  know  fo  much  of  the  matter  before 
*'  them  (when  the  fubjeft  was  commercial^  as 
"  fchool-boys  and  young  apprentices." 

The 
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The  expediency  of  fnftituting  councils  of  com* 
merce,  needs  no  further  proof  5  it  reds  on  the 
beft  authorities,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  good  effeds  of  fuch  ell:ablilhments  may 
be  deduced  from  the  various  duties  of  their 
office,  which  I  (hall  briefly  point  out ;  and  from 
hence  likewife  (hall  difcover  the  defeftivenefs  of 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  commerce. 

I.  It  would  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  in  thefeveral  counties  of  the  three 
united  kingdoms,  to  make  reports,  every  three 
months  at  leafl,  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture, 
population,  and  manufaftures,  to  the  grand 
councils  of  commerce  at  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin.  The  members  of  thefe  provincial 
chambers  being  elected  annually,  by  the  freemen 
of  corporate  towns,  from  the  principal  traders 
refiding  in  the  refpedive  counties,  it  would  be 
their  intereft,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mark  any 
decline  in  agriculture,  any  fymptoms  of  depo- 
pulation, any  difcouragement  of  manufaftures, 
or  any  impediment  to  the  general  circulation  of 
inland  trade.  No  ingrofling  of  farms ;  no  raz- 
ing of  cottages;  no  monopolizing  of  provifions  ^ 
no  opprefTions  of  the  poor  working  manufac- 
turer, by  low  wages,  in  a  country  where  high 
wages  are  the  proof  of  riches  and  commercial 
profperity ;  no  combinations  of  workmen  to 
prefcribe  illegal  conditions  to  their  maflers  ;  no 
I  frauds 
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frauds  in  quantity  or  quality  of  the  manu- 
fadtures  could  remain  long  unconcealed  or  un- 
redrefled,  if  fuch  inflitutions  were  general, 
the  eledions  impartial,  and  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment fleered  by  an  honefl,  difcerning  ftatef- 
man. 

2.  In  fea-port  towns,  thefe  commercial  juries 
would  report  any  vlfible  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  (hipping  ufually  trading  to  or 
from  each  refpei^live  port ;  they  would  watch 
over  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  thofe  ufeful  fub- 
je6ls,  Britifh  feamen;  they  would  remonftrate 
on  exorbitant  port  duties,  wliich  frequently  oc- 
cafion  a  diminution  of  foreign  navigation  to  our 
ports ;  they  would  petition  for  redrefs  of  the 
remaining  embarraifments  in  the  mode  of  paying 
the  Cuflom-houfe  duties;  they  would  notice 
when  any  merchandize  ufually  exported  to  the 
benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire  ceafed, 
and  point  out  the  method  of  reftoring  it ;  they 
would  prefent,  as  great  grievances,  all  impolitic 
.importations  of  articles  of  coftly,  effeminate 
luxury,  from  countries  which  do  not  confume 
any  of  our  native  products  or  manufactures  ; 
they  would  effeclually  deftroy  fmuggling,  by  their 
vigilance  and  activity  in  difcovering  the  clandef- 
tine  importers,  the  venders,  and  the  fraudulent 
purchafers  ;  and  thcry  would  make  a  proper  re- 
prefentation  to  government  of  the  oppreflive 
excifes  on  materials  ufed  in  the  mechanic  arts 

and 
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and   manufaftures,    which   neceflarily  enhance 
their  value  at  foreign  markets. 

3.  They  would  frame  a  concife,  but  complete 
mercantile  code,  or  body  of  commercial  laws, 
reforming  thofe  flatutes  which  were  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  infant  flate  of  pur  trade,  but  which 
are  by  no  means  fuited  to  the  prefent  extenfive 
commerce  of  Great  Britain.  This  code  once 
digefted,  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms, ratified  by  the  grand  council  at  London, 
and  legalifed  by  act  of  parliament,  would  enable 
the  different  chambers  to  exercife  a  judicial  au- 
thority, and  to  terminate  mercantile  difputes  in 
a  fummary  way,  as  is  pradifed  in  France,  and 
other  countries. 

4.  They  would  mofi:  aifuredly  devife  fome  means 
of  employing  the  vagrant  poor  ;  of  obliging  the 
robufl  to  follow  a  life  of  honeft  induflry ;  and 
of  puniffiing  the  idle  and  diffolute,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  prevent  their  becoming  criminals, 
which  fhould  be  the  firft  objeft  of  the  police  *. 

5.  They  would  alter  the  mode  of  fatisfadion 
to  be  given  by  infolvent  debtors  to  their  credi- 
tors ;  they  would  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  fhut  up 
in  prifons,  at  the  will  of  the  latter,  a  number  of 
ufeful  laborious  feamen,  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, and  tradefmen ;  moil  of  v/hom,  if  not 

*   See  Colquhoun's  treatije  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

M  all. 
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all,  might  be  employed  in  their  feveral  branches, 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  and  part- 
ly for  the  fupport  of  their  families,  if  a  law  were 
enafted  to  punifh  the  wilful  idlenefs  of  infolvent 
debtors ;  and  to  execute  them  a^  felons,  if  they 
ran  away  from  their  ufual  places  of  refidence  and 
employment,  before  they  had  paid  a  reafonable 
compofition  for  their  debts,  in  proper  portions, 
from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  or  ingenuity. 

The  confinement  of  vaft  numbers  of  ufeful 
hands  in  prifons  for  debt,  is  one  of  the  mod  in- 
human, unmanly,  and  impoHtic  fteps,  that  ever 
difgraced  a  people  afl'erting  a  fpirit  of  liberty. 

An  abfolute  power  is  given,  in  a  free  country, 
to  one  individual  over  the  perfon  of  another: 
in  Enirland — the  land  of  freedom  ! — if  he  finks 

o 

under  the  weight  of  this  arbitrary  power — if  he 
dies — no  inquifition  is  made  for  his  blood.  The 
king  was  not  his  creditor,  yet  he  quietly  acqui- 
efces  in  the  lofs  of  a  fubjed:,  who  might  contri- 
bute to  agriculture,  population,  manufadures, 
trade,  navigation,  or  the  defence  of  the  flate. 

Under  many  defpotic  governments  (very  near 
us)  whofe  laws  we  affeft  to  treat  with  contempt, 
but  whofe  frivolous  manners  we  idolize,  no  fuch 
tyranny  is  permitted. 

We  loudly  boaft  that  v.-e  hate,  detefl,  abhor 
the  idea  of  flavery  ! — ^Yet  is  there  a  greater  flave 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  ihan  an  Englidj 

debtor 
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debtor  lying  in  prifon  (totally  infolvent)  at  the 
mercy  of  his  creditor  ! 

All  civil  governments  founded  for  the  happi- 
plnefs  of  mankind,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim — 

That  the  interefl,  convenience,  and  often, 
even  the  eafe  of  individuals,  muiL  be  facrificed  to 
the  public  good:  admit  this  principle  j  and  then, 
tell  me,  how  the  Britifli  government  can  allow 
the  locldng  up  fo  many  ufeful  members  of  fociety 
yearly,  for  debt. 

I  take  up  this  fubje^l  In  a  political  and  com- 
mercial light;  but  as  I  am  fenfible  numbers  will 
objed  that  credit  would  be  at  a  (land,  and  the 
courfe  of  trade  impeded,  if  debtors  were  not 
puniihable  for  failures — I  mull  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  there  are  various  modes  and  degrees 
of  punifhment,  which  fliould  always  be  propor- 
tioned (in  affairs  of  property)  to  tlie  injury  done 
to  individuals  ;  but  fociety  fliould  have  a  power 
of  reclaiming  its  public  fliare  of  the  perfon  of 
every  one  of  its  members ;  no  punifhment  there- 
fore, to  be  intiicled  by  an  individual,  for  an  in- 
jury (not  made  a  capital  criine  by  law)  fhould 
extend  to  depriving  the  ftate  of  the  utility  of  a 
fubjed. 

6.  They  would  mofl  lircnuoufly  recommend 
an  alteration  in  our  criminal  laws,  more  favour- 
able to  humanity  and  to  the  intercfls  of  a  com-, 
merclal  nation  than  thofe  now  fubfiiling. 

The  taking  away    fo   many  lives  by  public 

executions,  though  they  have  been  confiderably 

M  2  diminiilied 
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diminiflied  of  late  years  through  the  clemency 
of  our  gi'acious  Sovereigrij  is  highly  impolitic. 
Where  robberies  are  attended  with  horrid  cir- 
cuniflances,  fuch  as  breaking  open  inhabited 
houfes  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  fpreading  ter- 
ror and  alarm  through  a  family,  to  the  endan- 
gering of  life ;  the  punifliment  ought  to  be 
capital.  But  in  cafes  of  limple  theft  and  rob- 
bery, I  humbly  apprehend,  that  neither  a 
government  profefling  the  Chrlfllan  religion, 
nor  individuals,  are  juftifiablc  in  taking  away  the 
Kfe  of  a  fellow  creature,  who  might  live  to  make 
reftitution  to  the  injured  party  (which,  when 
property  is  itivaded,  is  the  utmoft  we  have  a 
right  to  require)  and  to  become  a  ufeful  amend- 
ed member  of  the  community. 

7,  They  would  advife  a  law  to  be  enat5led, 
without  lofs  of  time,  for  the  ellablifhment  of 
marine  focieties,  in  every  capital  town  and  fea- 
port  in  England,  not  only  for  the  reception  of 
boys,  who  after  having  been  idle,  profligate, 
abandoned  wretches,  take  to  the  fea-faring  life 
as  their  laft  refource ;  but  for  maintaining  and 
educating  a  certain  numiber  from  early  youth  for 
the  fea-fervice,  as  well  knowing  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  Britilh  empi'-e  depends  on  having  a  fuf- 
ficienC  quantity  of  able  f^amen  always  ready  to 
man  our  fleets,  and  to  navigate  merchant-fliips, 
without  havir.g  recourfe  to  that  favage  cuftoni 
of  preffing  feamen  j  a  cuflom  which  degrades 

our 
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our     charader    as     a   civilized    and    poliflied 
nation. 

And  in  order  that  the  boys  might  join  prac- 
tice to  theory,  they  would  recommend  the  en- 
couragement of  fifheries  on  our  coafls  to  the 
utmofl:  extent. 

8.  To  thefe  chambers  of  commerce  fliould  be 
referred  all  memorials  of  our  miniflers  and  con- 
fiils  abroad,  concerning  the  decline  of  any 
branches  of  commerce  carried  en  from  the  re- 
fpeftive  ports  in  the  diflrid  of  each  chamber,  to 
any  foreign  countries  where  fnch  officers  refide. 

A  formidable  maritime  force,  ever  ready  to 
protect  our  commerce  by  fea,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  is  likewife  indifpenfably  necefiary ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rulers  of  this  commer- 
cial kingdom  to  keep  fuch  a  force  ahvays  fit  for 
immediate  fervice. 

The  laft  grand  regulation  I  fliall  mention, 
which  might  be  introduced  into  trade  by  an  act 
of  the  legillature,  is,  to  render  book-debts  at 
home,  and  in  our  colonies,  transferrable  in  as 
eafy  and  as  expeditious  a  manner,  as  Bank 
annuities.  The  hint  is  taken  from  Sir  Jofiah 
Child  ;  and  the  pradical  demonftration  of  its 
good  efFeds  from  the  dates  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Holland,  where  the  transfer  of  book- debts 
is  in  common  ufe  and  general  efceem. 

Child's  plan  for  this  purpofe  is  very  intricate  5 

mine   is  quite  fimple :    but  it   will  be  proper 

M  3  (before 
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(before  I  make  it  known)  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  trading  body  of  the  nation  on  the  principle 
itfclf — if  no  objedions  are  made  to  it,  (after  my 
having  advanced  it  in  this  public  manner  as  a 
propofition  highly  beneficial)  I  pledge  myfelf  to 
produce  It,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
without  fee  or  reward. 

I  humbly  offer,  in  fupport  of  the  propofition, 
the  following  obfervations. 

Whoever  confiders  ferioufly  the  flate  of  com- 
mercial credit,  will  allow,  that  many  a  failure 
happens  in  this  kingdom,  owing  to  a  laudable 
emulation. — Men  over-trade  themfelves — per- 
haps the  nation,  as  a  commercial  body,  has  fet 
the  example.  For  want  of  remittances  froni 
diflant  countries,  a  failure  enfues — the  mer- 
chant's ciFects  are  feized — fold  at  an  under- value 
— charged  with  exorbitant  law-expences :  the 
creditors  are  diflatisfied  ;  the  unhappy  man  is 
ruined  :  I  am  forry  to  add — perhaps  fome  com- 
petitor, with  an  over-grown  capital,  has  crufhed 
him" — perhaps  he  has  interelted  himfelf  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
creditor,  to  prevent  his  ever  becoming  his  rival- 
again, in  thatpartof  the  world,  towhichhe  traded. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  only  fuppofe,  that 
book-debts  were  as  eafily  transferred,  as  Bank 
annuities ;  would  not  this  be  a  roble  relief  to 
the  merchants,  factors,  and  manufafturers,  who 
are  great  exporters,  and  are  obliged  to  wait  the 
7  tardy 
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tardy  remittancfs  of  their  ccrrefpondents  in 
remote  regions ;  might  it  not  very  often  pre- 
ferve  the  credit  of  a  great  trader,  who  otherwife 
is  lofl,  by  (lopping  payment,  though  that  cir- 
cumftance  arifes  from  a  fmifler  unforefeen  event, 
fuch  as  the  lofs  of  an  homeward-bound  fliip,  the 
failure  of  correfpoQdents,  and  various  other 
adventitious  misfortunes  in  traffic. 

As  to  our  inland  trade,  it  would  be  fKll  more 
advantageous — {harpers  and  fpsndthrifts  would 
be  extremely  cautious  how  they  got  into  tradef- 
men's  books,  if  they  were  uncertain  to  whom 
their  debts  might  be  affigned,  and  knew,  that 
the  demands  on  them  being  made  to  circulate 
like  bank-notes,  mufl  be  regularly  dlfcharged, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  credit  agreed 
on. 

No  poor,  dependant,  tradefman  or  mechanic, 
need  then  be  afraid  to  prefent  his  bill  (after 
two,  three,  or  four  years  credit)  to  fome  in- 
folent,  high-born  debauchee  ;  and  receive  a  rude 
repulfe,  attended  with  menaces ! 

It  being  a  general  cuflom  to  transfer  book- 
debts,  when  the  demands  of  the  wholefaie  dealer 
came  upon  the  retailer,  or  the  wants  of  his 
family  obliged  him  to  alienate  a  debt,  no  excep- 
tions could  be  made,  no  umbrage  taken,  at  a 
univerfal  pradice! 

Private  credit  would  by  this  meafure  be  re- 

flored   with   fecurity — and   if  any  objeftion  is 

M  4  admiflible 
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admlirible,  it  mufl  be  to  the  execution,  not  to 
the  plan  itfelf. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
the  poor. 

A  well  regulated  fyflem  of  police  with  refped 
to  the  poor,  is  much  wanting. 

No  lefs  a  fum  than  3,000,000!,  is  annually 
colkcted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  yet  the 
poor  are  neither  maintained  nor  properly  em- 
ployed. In  the  ftreets  of  our  metropolis  they 
fwarm,  and  are  a  public  reproach  to  the  legiila- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  magifiracy  of 
the  capital.  At  five  miles  from  London,  they 
are  continually  robbing  outhoufes  and  gardens  j 
and  at  lone  houfcs,  where  there  are  no  men-fer- 
vants  to  oppofe  them,  they  are  infulting  to  a  de- 
gree, which' ftrikes  terror  and  aflonifliraent. 

The  following  are  the  principal  caufes  of  this 
growing  eviL 

1.  The  low'bred,  interefled  inhabitants  of  mofl: 
parifhes,  are  feleft  veflry-men,  and  have  the  lead 
in  parifh  affairs. 

2.  Moft  men  (in  tliis  free  coyntryj  confult 
their  own  eafe ;  and  will  not  be  put  to  any  in- 
convenience to  ferve  the  public,  if  their  purfes 
will  excufe  them  :  thus  the  fubaltern  offices, 
which  regard  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
fociety,  are  turned  over  to  deputies  taken  from 
the  lees  of  the  people  j  and  liable  to  ad  in  con- 
cert 
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cert  with,  inflead  of  vigoroufiy  executing  the 
laws  agalnfl  vagrants. 

The  office  of  conftable  particularly,  fliould 
always  be  in  the  hands  of  a  well-educated,  fober, 
fubftantial  citizen —in  this  cafe,  they  would  be 
a  check  on  the  ignorance,  infolence,  and  vena- 
h'ty  of  partial  juftices.  According  to  Dalton, 
c.  28,  "  He  ought  to  be  of  the  abler  fort  of 
*'  parifhioners  j  and  if  a  very  ignorant,  or 
?'  poor  perfon  be  chofen,  he  may,  by  law,  be 
f*  djfcharged,  and  an  abler  perfan  placed  in  his 
*'  room." — A  noclurnal  vifit  to  any  of  our 
watch-houfes  will  convince  the  curious  obferver, 
that  drunken  beadles  of  parifhes,  who  make  a 
pradlice  of  ferving  the  office,  for  the  abler  well 
informed  opulent  parifhioners,  are  not  the  pro- 
per officers  the  law  intended  to  entrufl  with  the 
peace  and  fecurity  of  fociety. 

Is  it  fufiTcient  for  an  overfeer  to  give  vagrants 
two  or  three  fliillings ;  or  for  a  juftice  to  fign  a 
pafs? — Should  not  care  be  taken  topuniih  them, 
if  they  do  not  profecute  their  journies-to  the 
refpedive  places  where  they  belong  ? 

Should  not  they  be  fent  (under  the  care  of  a 
proper  officer)  to  the  public  hofpitals,  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  furgeons,  as  to  the  condition  of 
their  bodies,  that  neither  improper  fpe£lacles 
may  be  prefented  to  the  eyes  of  pregnant  women 
in  our  ftreets,  nor  the  humane  be  impofed  on  by 
artifice — in  a  word,  that  they  may  be  enforced 

to 
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tohoneft  Induftry,  if  they  are  found  to  be  healthy 
nnd  able  ? 

What  is  it  caiifes  a  want  of  hands,  and  evi- 
dent fjgns  of  depopulation  in  many  country 
places,  while,  in  time  of  peace,  the  capital 
fwarms  with  beggars  and  thieves  ?  What  !  but  a 
total  neglect  of  thofe  falutary  laws,  v,  hich  were 
made  for  the  punifhment  of  idlenefs  and  de- 
bauchery ;  and  our  ill  judged  prejudices,  in  favour 
of  all  Englifli  infticutions  and  regulations^  to  the 
litter  rejection  of  every  wife  fyftem  of  police  in 
neighbouring  commercial  countries. 

So  various  have  been  the  remedies  propofed 
en  this  head,  which  have  all  failed  of  fuccefs,  that 
I  fhall  not  add  to  them,  becaufe  I  am  aware,  that 
the  increafe  of  the  public  revenue  depending  on 
the  confumption  of  excifcable  liquors,  is  a  mani- 
fell  caufe,  of  conniving  at  the  profligacy,  idle- 
nefs, and  intemperance  of  the  lower  claflTes  of 
the  people  in  and  near  our  capital  towns. 

"  The  balance  of  our  foreign  trade,  is  the 
rule  of  our  treafure'* — there  cannot  therefore  be 
a  more  beneficial  ftudy  in  this  country,  than  the 
commercial  art — by  (kill  in  which,  we  may  con- 
tinually increafe  this  balance  *'  now  confiderably 
*'  in  our  favour." 
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IvIERCE. 

Sketch  of  the  Educatioiij  Accomplifiiments,  and  Cha- 
rafter  of  z  Britifh  Merchant. 

THE  antiquity  of  the  free  profefnon  of  a 
merchant  may  joftly  entitle  it  to  claim 
precedency  to  nobility  of  birth,  and  all  here- 
ditary or  created  dignities  conferred  on  men 
by  emperors  or  kings ;  for  there  were 
eminent  merchants  in  the  world  Ions;  be- 
fore  there  were  any  nobles  or  titled  gentry. 
3ut,  in  the  early  ages  of  commerce,  the  rank 
and  profelTion  of  a  merchant  was  neither  fo  well 
underftood,  nor  fo  clearly  diftinguiftied  from 
that  of  fmiple  inland  traders,  or  fliop-keepers, 
as  It  has  been  in  modern  times. 

At  prefent,  to  ufe  the  elegant  expreflion  of  a 
celebrated  commercial  writer,  the  merchant  is 
happily  called,  '*  the  fteward  of  the  kingdom's 
"  ftock,  by  way  of  commerce  with  other  na- 
"  tions*.'*  No?ie  therefore^  in  Great  Britain, 
can  properly  bejiiled  merchants^  hut  fuch  as  eicport 
her  native  produds   and  mamifaclurcs  to  foreign 

*  See  Mun's  Englifh  Treafiire  by  Foreign  Trade. 

climesy 
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climes,  or  import  the  commodities  of  different  coun- 
tries into  this  realm.  To  this  general  acceptation 
of  the  word  merchant,  I  fliall  flriclly  adhere, 
that  we  may  not  confound  the  rank  and  character 
of  the  Britifh  merchant  with  that  of  a  wholefale 
dealer  or  trader ;  an  error  which  we  may  be 
eafily  led  into,  if  we  confult  the  common  direc- 
tories, and  other  printed  lifts  of  our  citizens, 
whofe  idle  vanity  often  prompts  them  to  pay 
fome  venal  printer,  a  fmall  annual  gratification, 
to  be  placed  in  the  firft  clafs  of  citizens,  when 
their  actual  fituation  in  life  entitles  them  only  to 
the  fecondj  perhaps  not  even  to  that*.  And  it 
is  the  more  neceffary  in  this  place  to  mention  this 
diftindlion,  becaufe  the  education  required  to 
accompiifh  the  Britiih  merchant,  is  by  no  means 
neceffarv  for  thefecond  clafs  of  citizens — whole- 
faie  traders. 

The  firft  care  of  parents  and  guardians,  who 
defign  to  bring  up  a  youth  to  be  a  Britifti  mer- 
chant, ftiould  be,  to  inftil  into  his  tender  mind 
the  foundeft  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  a  facred  veneration  for  truth ;  probity 
fhould  be  the  bafis  of  all  his  juvenile  actions ; 
nor  fliould  he,  even  in  his  fports  and  paftimes, 
ever  be  fuffcred  to  forfeit  his  word,  or  evade  his 
promife. 

The  early  cultivation  of  his  native  language 
Is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  to  be  preferred  to 

*  See  the  different  Annual  Dire<5tories. 

the 
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the  fludy  of  the  dead  languages.  Parents  cannot 
be  guilty  of  a  greater  folly  than  to  make  lads 
threfh  hard  at  Latin  and  Greek  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  together*,  when  perhaps  they  will  not 
have  occaaon  twice  in  their  lives  to  fpeak,  read, 
or  write,  either  of  thefe  languages.  The  learned 
languages  rarely  qualify  men  for  any  other  pro- 
feflions  but  thofe  of  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic. 
Befides,  when  we  confider  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  and  how  early  men  of  bufmefs  appear  on 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  it  is  really  amaz- 
ing, that  even  four  or  five  years  (hould  be  allotted 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  which  might  be  fo  much 
more  beneficially  employed,  by  nine  boys  out  of 
ten,  in  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
own  copious  language,  by  means  of  which  alone, 
without  any  other  aid,  they  might  knov/  as  much 
of  ancient  learning  as  is  necelTary  to  gratify 
curiofity,  or  likely  to  be  generally  ufeful  j  for  all 
the  beft  ancient  authors  are  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lilh ;  and  as  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  know- 
ledge of  them  may  be  acquired  by  him,  who 
thoroughly  underflands  his  maternal  tongus^ 
without  fludying  any  other,  ancient  or  modern. 
It  is  indeed  an  opinion  blindly  received,  and 
fwallowed  down  from  age  to  age,  v»'ithout  exa- 
mination, "  that  Latin  is  neceffarv  to  accuire  the 
"  arts  and  fciences." 

*  S«e  Mr.  Lockcj  and  the  SpedatQrs,  on  Education. 

«  There 
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"  There  is,  however,  no  more  connexion  be- 
tween Latin  and  fcience,  nor  between  Latin  and 
any  one  art,  than  between  Englifli  and  the  fame 
art.  Will  a  mr.n  who  underftands  Latin  run,  or 
wreflle,  or  dance,  or  fence,  better  than  if  he 
knew  but  Englifh  ?  Will  a  clock-maker,  who 
knows  Latin,  finifh  his  work  with  greater  accu- 
racy ?  'Will  a  commander,  who  has  learned  Latin, 
navigate  a  veffel  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies  better 
than  one,  who  fpeaks  Englilli,  French,  Dutch,  or 
Spanifh  ?" 

"  The  knowledge  of  things  is  acquired  by 
thought  and  attentive  obfervation ;  and  of  arts, 
by  practice  and  experience ;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  in  what    language  either  of  them  is 

o       o 

learned  or  expreffed.  The  finer  arts,  mufic, 
painting,  and  architecture,  might  have  been  in- 
vented at  fird:  juft  as  well  by  one  who  thought 
and  fpoke  in  Englifh.  as  by  one  who  thought 
and  fpoke  in  Greek  or  in  Latin.  They,  as  well 
as  other  arts  and  fciences,  can  be  taught  to 
greater  advantage  in  Englifh,  than  in  either  of 
the  other  two.** 

All  the  great  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy, 
the  true  fyflem  of  allronomy,  the  theory  of  gra- 
vitation, the  various  im.provemeuts  in  optics  and 
mechanics,  are  the  produdious  of  modern 
times  *." 

*  See  a  Plan  cf  an  Englifh  GramTnar-fchocl  Ediicatlorr, 
by  James  Buchanan.     London,  printed  for  E.  and  C.  Dilly. 

1770. 

The 
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The  fenfible  part  of  Great  Britain  therefore^ 
who  have  turned  their  thoughts  upon  right  edu- 
cation, efpecially  fuch  as  have  written  upon  it, 
are  univerfally  of  opinion,  that  it  is  much  wifer 
to  fet  youth  upon  a  courfe  of  education,  every 
part  of  which  is  eafily  attainable,  and  of  real  ufc 
in  public  hfe,  than  to  torture  them  with  the  dead 
languages.     And  as  to  a  merchant,  it  is  evident 
he  may  be  perfectly   accompliflied  without  the 
knowledge  of  them  ;  but  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
ftudy  them,  let  it  be  at  his  leifure  hours,  after 
he  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  every  branch  of 
knowledge  requifite  for  his  profeffion.     Should 
he  find  himfelf,  by  fuccefs  in  commerce,  and  the 
favour  of  his  countrymen^  likely  to  become  a 
fenator,  It  will  then  be  time  enough  for  him  to 
fit  down  and  read  the  Latin  profe  authors  ;  and 
having  already  attained    the   elements   of  lan- 
guages, he    will    make    more   progrefs  in   fix 
months,  than  a  boy  at  fchool  in  fix  years,  and 
fully  fufficient  to   enable  him  to  ornament  his 
fpeeches  with  flrokes  of  ancient  eloquence,  or 
even  to  introduce  an  appofite  quotation  from  the 
Latin  authors.    But,  as  a  further  proof,  that  even 
this  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,  we  have  only  to  review  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  the  prefent,  or  any  paft 
parliament,  and  we  fhall  find,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  greateft  claiTical  fcholars,  the  bell  unlverfity 

proficients. 
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proficients,  are  the  filent  members,  or  unelo- 
quent  fpcakers  in  that  houfe. 

The  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  plan  of  Britifli 
education,  obferves  what  has  been  a  general  com- 
plaint :  "  That,  inflead  of  preparing  each  youth 
*'  for  that  iphere  of  life  in  which  he  is  afterwards 
"  to  move,  all  are  trained  in  one  and  the  fame 
"  courfe,  which  fits  them  for  no  one  employ- 
"  ment  on  earth.  A  fmattering  in  two  dead  lan- 
"  g^^S^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^°  ^^  gotten  by  the  pre- 
"  fent  method  of  education,  the  art  of  wrangling, 
'*  fome  fmall  knowledge  in  fpeculative  philofo- 
**  phy,  and  fome  crude  notions  of  impenetrable 
"  metaphyfics  *.'* 

In  fine,  fo  neceflary  is  it,  In  my  idea,  to  unde- 
ceive parents  and  guardians  on  this  fubjedl  of  the 
education  of  youth,  not  defigned  for  the  three 
learned  profefiions  of  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic, 
and  yet  fo  obfiinate  are  the  pedantic  and  felf-in- 
terefted,  in  recommending  the  old  method  of 
plodding  on  in  Latin  and  Greek,  that  I  have 
fpafed  no  pains  to  collate  the  befi:  authorities  in 
fupport  of  my  own  judgment,  and  fhall  conclude 
the  topic  with  the  fanclion  of  one  of  the  mod 
learned,  candid,  and  accompliihed  gentlemen  of 
the  age  we  .  live  in.  His  opinion  mufl  have 
double  force,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  though 
a   perfed   mafter  of  the  Hebrew^,   Greek,  and 

*    Sec  Britilh  Education,    by  Thomas   Sheridan,    A.  M. 
London,  printed  forU.  and  J.  Dodfley,  Pall  mall. 

Latin 
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Latin  languages,  he  judged  it  neceffary,  tor 
the  benefit  of  his  country,  to  fit  down  and  com- 
pofe  an  eafy,  familiar  introduction  to  the  Enghfli 
tongue  ;  and  to  recommend  to  all  perfons  con- 
cerned in  the  education  of  Britifh  youth,  to 
make  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  their  maternal 
language,  the  bafis  of  the  ftudy  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

"  To  enter  at  once  upon  the  fcience  of  gram- 
''  mar,  and  the  fludy  of  a  foreign  language,'* 
fays  this  elegant  writer,  *'  iS  to  encounter  two 
difficulties  together,  each  of  which  would  be 
much  lelTened,  by  being  taken  feparately,  and 
in  its  proper  order.  A  competent  gramma- 
tical knowledge  of  our  own  language  is  the 
true  foundation  upon  which  all  literature, 
properly  fo  called,  fliould  be  raifed.  If  this 
method  were  adopted  in  our  fchools,  children 
would  have  fome  notion  of  what  they  are 
going  about,  when  they  fhould  enter  into 
the  Latin  grammar,  and  would  hardly  be 
engaged  fo  many  years  as  they  now  are,  in 
that  mofl  irkfome  and  difficult  part  of  litera- 
ture, with  fo  much  labour  of  the  memory, 
and  with  fo  little  affiflance  of  the  underfland- 
ing."  I  fhall  only  add  another  palTage,  as  a 
corroborating  proof,  that  a  merchant  may  dif- 
penfe  with  the  dead  languages. 

"  The  Englifh  language  hath  been  much  cul- 
*'  tivated  during  the   lafl  two   hundred  years. 

N  ^'  It 
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"  It  hath  been  confiderably  poliflied  and  refined, 
"  its  bounds  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  its 
"  energy,  variety,  richnefs,  and  elegance,  have 
"  been  abundantly  proved  by  numberlefs  trials, 
•'  in  vcrfe  and  profe,  upon  all  fubjccts,  and  in 
*'  every  kind  of  ftyle  *." 

On  the  ffrength  of  all  thefe  authorities  I  pre- 
fume  to  recommend  a  grammatical  purfult  of 
the  Englifli  language  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
Uvelve  years,  during  which  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a  youth,  intended  to  be  a  merchant,  will 
be  able  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  with  propriety, 
eafe,  and  elegance,  in  his  native  tongue,  more 
efpecially  if  he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
private  preceptor.  Vulgar  arithmetic  and  writing 
may  (hare  fuch  parts  of  thefe  four  years,  as  are 
neceflary  to  enliven  ftudy  by  variety. 

The  wholefale  dealer  or  fhop-keeper's  educa- 
tion may  receive  the  addition  of  two  years  fur- 
ther application  to  writing,  to  the  branch  of 
arithmetic  which  teaches  book-keeping,  and  to 
the  attainment  of  the  French  language,  which 
being  almofl  univerfally  current,  may  be  ufeful  to 
him  in  the  comm.on  courfe  of  bufmefs,  efpecially 
as  great  numbers  of  foreigners,  who  converfe  in 
French,  ufually  refort  to  England,  in  time  of 

*  Sec  a  llioit  Iiitraduclion  to  Englifh  Grammar,  by  Dr, 
l,ovvth,  late  bilhop  of  London.  Printed  for  A.  Millar,  and 
T.  Cadell,  1767. 

peace. 
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ped.ce.  A  lad  thus  qualified,  is  ready  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  be  an  indentured  appren- 
tice. 

But  he,  who  is  defigned  for  the  comprehenfive 
profefiion  of  a  Brltiih  Merchant,  mufl  range 
through  more  extenfive  fields  of  fcience.  After 
attaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  he  fliould  ftudy  the  SpaniOi,  which  is 
ufed  in  alnioft  all  the  Eaft,  particularly  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  the  Italian,  in  ufe  on  all  the 
coafls  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  Levant ;  and  the  Teutonic,  or  German, 
which  is  common  in  almofl  all  the  northerrl 
countries  of  the  globe. 

The  elements  of  general  hiflory,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  chronological,  poli- 
tical, and  commercial  hiftory  of  his  ov,^n  coun- 
try, (liould  be  his  next  concern.  With  thefe, 
and  the  principles  of  geography  and  navigation, 
■we  may  allow  him  to  enlarge  and  improve  his 
imderitanding,  till  he  attains  the  fixteenth 
year. 

The  nature  of  the  confular  jurifdiftion,  and 
of  the  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  Great  Britain  carries  on  any 
confiderable  cornmerce,  fliould  now  occupy  part 
of  his  attention  ;  and  the  feveral  commercial 
inflicutions,  with  the  ufe  of  banks,  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  the  rules  of  circulation,  another 
portion  of  his  time. 

N  3  He 
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He  ought  to  inform  himfelf  accurately  in  what 
com^iiodities  each  trading  country  abounds,  what 
are  the  merchandize  they  demand  from  other 
countries,  and  from  what  places  they  receive 
them. 

The  cuftoms,  tolls,  taxes,  excifes,  convoys, 
and  all  other  charges  upon  merchandize  ex- 
ported from  or  imported  into  his  own  and  all 
foreign  countries,  fhould  be  another  principal 
object:  for  the  young  merchant.  The  prohibi- 
tions laid  on  various  commodities  in  different 
nations,  he  fhould  thoroughly  acquaint  himfelf 
with.     The  meafur^s,  weights,  and  coins,  of  all 

countries,  fhould  be  familiar  to  him. 

He  fhould  be  taught  to  know  on  what  condi- 
tions to  freight  and  infure  fhips  and  merchan- 
dize ;  he  fliould  alfo  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  the  prices  of  the  feveral  articles 
•ufed  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  fhips  j  and 
alfo  the  manner  of  contrading  for  naval  ftores 
and  provlfions,  with  the  ordinary  rates  of  the 
wages  of  mariners. 

He  ought  to  acquire  great  expcrtnefs  in  the 
mode  of  tranfading  bufmefs  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  and  on  the  quays  of  the  ports  of  his 
own  country  ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  I  fhould 
imagine,  no  better  expedient  could  be  devifed, 
thairto  obtain  leave  for  young  gentlemen  (edu- 
cating for  merchants)  to  practife  under  the  prin- 
cipal agents  for  the  Cullom-houfe  bufmefs;  or 
7  to 
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to  be  received  as  affiftants  to  the  clerks  at  the 
Long-room,  and  in  the  cuilom-houfes  of  the 
out-ports,  without  fee  or  reward.  Our  young 
merchants  being  thus  initiated,  we  fhould  here- 
after fee  all  thofe  difficulties  and  perplexities 
removed,  which  at  prefent  arife  from  blunder- 
ing entries,  or  the  over-hurry  of  the  clerks  ; 
and  thefe  pupils  would  be  a  check  upon  the  mal- 
practices of  the  inferior  officers. 

Having  now  brought  on  our  youth  to  about 
the  eighteenth  year,  if  he  has  been  introduced 
into  a  compting-houfe  at  home,  and  has  been 
fhewn  the  general  manner  of  correfpondence  with 
foreign  merchants,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  finifh 
his  education,  by  fending  him  for  two  or  three 
years  more  on  his  travels,  recommending  him  at 
each  pkce,  where  he  is  to  refide  a  few  months, 
to  fome  confiderable  merchant,  who  fhould  be 
advifed  to  receive  him  without  form  or  ceremony, 
on  the  footing  of  one  of  his  family;  and,  fo  far 
as  is  confident  with  the  necelTary  fecrecy  of  com- 
mercial tranfaclions,  to  let  him  affift  in  his 
accompting-houfe,  and  in  his  warehoufes. 

By  thefe  means,  at  the  age  of  majority,  or 
perhaps  one  year  later,  he  will  return  completely 
accompliftied  to  appear  on  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  London,  with  honour  and  credit  to  his 
friends,  and  true  fatisfaclion  to  himfelf ;  in  the 
refpedable  charader  of  a  Britifti  merchant. 

Should  he  then  fucceed  to  the  houfe  of  his 

anceftors,  or   be  aflbciat'ed  with   that,  or   any 

N  2  other 
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Other  capital  company,  he  will  be  an  acquifitior^ 
to  it  of  ineftimable  v;^alue  j  while  thofe  who  are 
educated  in  this  diflipated  metropolis,  and  com- 
ment on  the  laws  of  commerce  at  colTee-houfes 
or  taverns,  exhauft  the  funds  of  their  fathers, 
ruin   themfelves   and  their    partners,  and   fink 
down  into  the  tomb  of  contempt,  or  oblivion, 
before  they  have  half  finifhed  their  mortal  career. 
A  firm  attachment  to  the  true  principles  of 
honour,    a   religious    adherence   to    his   word, 
clearriefs  and  integrity  in  his  contra6ls,  prudent 
generofity   in  his  dealings  with   the  indufl.riou§ 
poor,  with  a  becoming  dignity  and  moral  re£li- 
tude  in  his  manners,   joined  to  the  accomplifh- 
ments    we   have    recommended,  muft  pave  the 
way  to  ailluence  ;  if  moft  extraordinary  misfor- 
tunes, fuch  as  feldom  occur  in  life,  do  not  pre- 
vent it ;  and  opulence  will  afford  the   means  to 
fupport  thofe  dignities  in  the  flate,  which  public 
elleem  will  not  fail  to  confer,  in  this  free  country, 
on  fuch  exalted  characters.     Our  young  mer- 
chant, therefore,    fhould  keep  the   honours  of 
magi R racy,    and   the    important    charge    of  a 
Britifh   legiflator,    the   reprefentative   of  a  free 
people,  conftantly  in  his  eye.     Thefe  fliould  be 
his  CIVIC  crowns  ;  and  if  he  can  nobly  refolve  to 
facrifice  private  eafe  and  indulgence  to  the  pubHc 
good,  being  feated  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
let  him  there   boldly  (land   forth   the  intrepid 
advocate  for  the  free  conilitution  of  his  country, 
even  in   the  worfl   of  times.     If  merit  of  this 

caft 
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caft  recommends  him  to  his  Sovereign,  let  him 
afpire  to  foreign  embaflies,  to  minifterial  offices 
in  foreign  countries,  for  which  he  will  be  fo 
well  qualified ;  and  after  having  rendered  his 
country  fignal  fervice,  by  protecting  its  rights 
and  privileges  abroad  ;  if  wifdom  and  integrity 
fleer  the  helm  of  government,  he  may  exped  to 
be  chofen  as  an  affiftant-pllot. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  this  country,  if  we 
had  more  fuch  accompliflied  merchants,  as  I 
have  delcribed,  in  parliament,  and  in  the  great 
councils  of  the  ftatc.  Let  this  confideration, 
therefore,  excite  our  Britifli  youth,  defigned  for 
this  honourable  profeflion,  to  follow  the  plan  of 
education  here  laid  down. 


N  4. 
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ELEMENTS  of  POLITICS. 


J.ECTURE    I. 


THE  unprecedented  revolution  which  took 
place  in  France,  in  the  year  1789;  the 
horrid  cataftrophe  it  produced  ;  the  fucceflion 
of  tyrannical  ufurpers  whom  it  has  fince  ralfed 
to  fupreme  authority  in  that  unfortunate 
kingdom  ;  and  the  depredatory  war  which  it  has 
unjuftly  occafioned  ;  having  alarmed  mofl  of  the 
ancient  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  fafety 
and  independence  of  their  refpeclive  confli- 
tutions ;  there  never  could  be  a  crifisj  when 
it  was  fo  eflentially  neceifary,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  century,  to  ftudy  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  bed  fyftems  of  poUcy 
have  been  eflablifhed,  and  the  governments 
founded  upon  them  have  flouriihed  for  many 
ages. 

The   candid    contemplator    of    the   horrors 
which  have  fpread  devafiation  through   feveral, 
and  totally  fubverted  fome  of  thofe  governments 
whilft  it  has  endangered  others,  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  in  attributing  thefe  national  calamities, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  falfe  notions  of  political 
liberty,  and  of  the  e'enients,  not  of  Polity,  but 
of  Politics  at  large.  Notions  zealoufly  fomented 
and  propagated  by  party  leaders  and  their  ad- 
herents, and  made  the  bafis  of  popular  difcon- 
tents,  of  fedicious  publications,  and  of  tumul- 
tuous affemblies,  which  have  required  the  moft 
vigilant  attention,  and  the  mod  adlive  exertions 
of  our  own  well  regulated  government  to 
fupprefs. 

Politics  have  been  made  to  (land  for  fuperior 
fubtilty  and  guile  ;  and  to  fignify  fraud  and  ar- 
tifice ;  by  means  of  which  mifreprefentations, 
wrong  notions  have  been  formed  of  miniflers 
snd  flatefmen  ;  and  it  has  been  induftriouily 
propagated,  that  a  perfon  cannot  be  a  good 
politician,  w'ithout  being  an-  arrant  villain, 
or  an  egregious  knave  :  and  thus  government, 
which  Ihould  ever  be  held  facred,  and  pro- 
bity, which  is  eflential  to  it,  are  reprefented  as 
mcompatible  things,  that  cannot  fubfifl  to- 
gether. 

The  early  ftudy  of  political  wifdom  is  there- 
fore effentially  necelfary  for  all  who  have  the 
moft:  didant  profpcct  of  filling  any  office  of  con- 
fidential truft:  and  importance  in  the  ftate  ;  and 
I  (liall  endeavour,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Lec- 
tures, to  point  out  the  utihty  of  this  (tudy  to  every 
private  individual  of  fociety,  who  has  the  leaft: 

fpark 
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fpark  of  the  aynor  patria  In  his  breaft,  or  any 
property  in  the  world,  on  which  he  fets  any  real 
value :  I  fhall  alfo  convince  my  readers,  that  of 
late  years,  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  much  happier,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  government  much  ealier,  if  a  falfe  definition 
of  pohtical  wifdom  had  not  too  generally  pre- 
vailed, both  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  owing  to  our  negled  in  not  making  this 
important  fubjed  one  great  branch  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  more  efpecially  of  the  fons  of 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  merchants,  or 
citizens  of  the  firit  clafs.  Inftead  of  this,  they 
are  taken  raw  from  fchool,  or  the  univerfity,  and 
fent  abroad,  before  they  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  conftitutions  of  the 
foreign  nations  it  is  intended  they  fhould  vifit. 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
uninformed  of  the  means  by  which  Great  Britain 
has  gradually  rifen  to  that  pre-eminence  of 
power,  riches,  and  happinefs  fhe  now  enjoys,  un- 
rivalled by  any  other  nation  In  the  known 
world  ;  they  are  either  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  things  abroad,  and  return 
with  prejudices  againfl:  their  native  country ;  or 
(on  their  firft  outfet  In  life)  become  the  eafy 
prey  of  party  leaders ;  and,  as  ambition,  per- 
fonal  vanity,  family  connexions,  or  felf-interefl 
bias  them,  take  part  with,  or  oppofe,  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  (late. 

A  re- 
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A  refpeclable  writer  on  education  (the  late 
Mr.  Sheridan)  has  very  fenfibly  obferved,  "  That 
"  one  of  the  principal  points  which  ought  to  be 
"  kept  in  view  by  all  legiilaiive  bodies,  in  every 
"  well  regulated  liate  is,  the  education  of  young 
"  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  and  high  rank  ; 
"  that  their  talents  may  be  fo  direcled  and  im- 
*' proved,  as  to  qu  alify  them,  by  a  due  and 
"  timely  exertion  of  them,  for  the  fupport  of 
**  that  government  of  which  they  are  refpec- 
"  table  members." — "  But  the  common  modes 
"  of  education  purfued  in  England  are  not,  by 
"  any  means,  calculated  to  promote  this  falutary 
'^  end:  the  qualllications  necefiary  to  render 
"  the  nobleman,  the  gentleman,  and  the  gene- 
"  rous  citizen,  mod  truly  ufcful  to  their  country, 
"  mufl  be  drawn  from  other  fources." 

The  theory  of  commerce  we  have  already 
fhewn  to  be  one. — We  are  now  to  proceed  to 
the  fcience  of  politics,  which  is,  of  all  others, 
the  moll  ufeful  to  young  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
fortune  in  Great  Britain. 

The  elements  of  Politics  might  have  preceded 
thofe  of  commerce,  in  point  of  order,  fmce, 
though  the  origin  of  commerce,  and  of  civil 
government,  may  be  equally  traced  to  the  ear- 
liell  records  of  time,  yet  civil  governments  mufl: 
have  been  formed  while  commerce  was  only  in 
its  infancy.  But  two  obvious  reafons  deter- 
mined me  to  give  the  lead  to  commerce — In 

the 
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the  firft  place,  I  found  an  infuperable  timidity 
prevailing  in  my  mind,  with  refped  to  my  pre- 
fent  fubject.  It  had  been  told  me,  that  a  mod 
refpedable  ftatefman,  the  late  earl  of  Chatham, 
being  afked,  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
where  he  learned  politics  ?  replied,  "  He  picked 
"  them  up  in  the  ftreets." — Some  aflerted,  that 
it  was  fo  idle,  fo  vague,  and  fo  difgufting  a 
■fubject,  that  I  fliould  never  be  able  to  fix 
the  attention  of  either  auditors  or  readers. 
On  this  account,  it  became  neceifary  to  explore 
the  rich  mines  of  commerce,  and,  as  it  were, 
(by  an  eafy  tranlition),  to  pafs  on  to  the  fcience 
of  politics ;  and  to  demonftrate,  that  the  national 
and  private  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
former,  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  diligent 
fludy  of  the  latter.  My  next  motive  (to  this 
arrangement  of  the  two  fubjecls)  arofe  froma 
review  of  the  flate  of  modern  nations ;  many  of 
them  owing  their  particular  fyflems  of  polity 
to  commerce —Such,  among  others,  :are  the 
ftates  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Holland,  whole 
political  inftitutes  are  founded  on  commercial 
maxims. 

This  difpofition  of  my  plan  has  anfvvered  my 
warmefl  expedations,  in  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  my  former  work. 

Having  fhewn  to  what  a   degree  of  power, 
riches,  and  felicity,  a  flate,  and  individuals,  may 
arrive,  by  means  of  commerce  j  we  are  natu- 
rally 
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rally  induced  to  fearch  after  the  beft  political 
tenets;  by  which  it  is  to  be  fecured  and  fup- 
ported. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  origin  of  civil 
fociety,  under  the  head  of  commerce ;  but  we 
mud  now  treat  this  fubjecl  more  amply. 

All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who 
have  written  on  the  eflablifhment  and  govern- 
ment of  nations,  however  widely  they  have  dif- 
fered in  their  fentiments,  concerning  the  bed 
fyftems  of  adminiftration,  have  been  unanimous 
in  this  opinion,  "  That  without  a  due  obfervance 
*^  of  certain,  invariable  principles  of  found  po- 
*'  licy,  which  in  their  very  nature  are  incontro- 
"  vertible,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  ever 
"  to  have  brought  mankind  together  in  fociety, 
'*  or  to  have  eftablifhed  that  harmony  and  union 
"  amongfl  them,  which  was  indifpenfably  ne- 
"  ceflary  to  render  their  afTociations  for  their 
'*  common  benefit,  peaceful  and  permanent.'* 

I  fhail  not  prefume  to  wafte  your  time,  by  dif- 
playing  a  pedantic  parade  of  erudition  ;  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  in  my  general  lift  of  works  confulted, 
1  have  noted  the  ancient  authors  on  whofe  autho- 
rity I  have  founded  what  I  have  juft  mentioned 
on  the  obvious  necelTity  of  adhering  to  certain 
political  principles. — What  thofe  principles  are, 
and  from  whence  derived,  mud  be  our  next 
fubjett  of  enquiry. 

But 
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i3ut  befofe  I  proceed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  few  clear,  concife  defmltions  of  the  terais 
of  the  fcience  we  have  now  under  connderation. 

The  fcience  of  Politics  may  be  defined  to  con- 
fill;  in  a  fiiilful  management  of  the  public  affairs 
of  nations :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  fcience  which 
comprizes  all  thofe  rules  and  meafures  of 
human  actions,  which  lead  to  true  happinefs ; 
and  its  end  is,  to  acquire  perfect  fkill  in  the 
management  of  the  public  atfairs  of  nations,  fo 
as  to  provide  for  their  fafety  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  maintain  good  order  and  found  manners*. 

Polity  is  a  more  limited  term,  by  which  we 
defme  the  form  of  government  of  any  parti- 
cular fociety  :  it  means  the  civil  conflitution  of 
any  particular  ftate,  or  capital  city ;  and  when 
its  objed  is  the  internal  adminiflration  of  the 
latter,  it  is  ftiled,  by  the  French  writers,  la  po- 
//Vf,  the  police ;  a  term  newly  engrafted  into 
our  language,  to  exprefs  every  thing  relative 
to  the  duties  of  the  civil  magiflracy,  under  the 
head  of  preferving  the  public  peace,  by  proted- 
ing  thofe  who  obey  the  laws,  and  punifhing 
thofe  who  violate  them. 

*'  Polity  confifis  in  the  attention  of  the  prince 
^'  and  maglRrates   to  preferve  every  thing  in 

*  Whether,  indeed,  politics  mny  be  properly  termed  tht 
^■w'ii  philofophy.  It  is  needlefs  to  diipute;  but  it  wii]  hardly 
be  denied  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  cultivated  fciences. 
The  moft  ancient  philofophers  were  all  converfant  in  it ;  and 
many  of  them  famed  as  legiflatori.  Lord Bol'wgbroke's  Letter: 
to  yir.  Pope. 

o  *^  order. 
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"  order.  Wife  regulations  ought  to  prefcribe 
"  whatever  will  beft  contribute  to  the  public 
"  fafety,  utility,  and  convenience ;  and  thofe 
*/  who  have  the  authority  in  their  hands,  cannot 
^-  be  too  atteiuive  to  their  being  obferved.  By 
'•  a  wife  polity,  the  fovereign  accufloms  the 
*'  people  to  order  and  obedience ;  and  preferves 
*••'  peace,  tranquillity,  and  concord,  among  the 
*'  citizens.  People  have  attributed  to  the  ma- 
*•  giftrates  of  Holland  fmgular  talents  with 
''  refpeft  to  polity ;  their  towns,  and  even  their 
"  eflabhlhmcnts  in  the  Indies,  are  generally 
'•  better  governed  than  any  other  places  in  the 
"  known  world.'* 

Political  arithmetic  is  the  application  of  arith- 
medcal  caiculationr,  to  political  ufes ;  thereby 
ftating  the  produce  of  the  public  revenues,  of  a 
nation— the  number  of  its  people — extent  and  va- 
lue of  its  lands,  commerce,  inland  trade  and  manu- 
£\£tures — on  which  a  fcrutiny  into  the  nature  of 
the  taxes  to  be  laid  on  the  inhabitants  is  founded. 

The  term  pohtician  is  conwnonly  made  ufe  of 
to  define  a  (latefman  or  ftatilt,  one  perfedly 
{killed  in  politics — well  verfed  in  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment— and  one,  who  either  has  been,  or 
actually  is  employed  in  the  management  of  the 
public  affairs  of  nations.  i3ut  we  mud  not  con- 
tent ouifelves  with  this  partial  acceptation  of  the 
word  ;  fince  it  is  plain,  that  every  citizen,  in  a 
free  Hate,  may,  nay  ought  to  be  a  politician ;  and 
be  certainly  ought  to  be  fo  efleemed,  who,  in  the 

private 
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private  walk  of  life,  conduces  himfelf  according 
to  the  true  principles  of  political  wifdom ;  and 
thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  fludfes  and  prac- 
tifes  the  art  of  government ;  and,  in  his  parti- 
cular ftation,  contributes  to,  or  promotes,  the 
fafety,  welfare,  tranquillity,  and  good  order  of 
the  civil  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Thefe  are  the  general  terms,  which  I  thought 
proper  to  explain — to  prevent  all  perplexity,  in 
the  purfuit  of  our  fubjeft. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  propofed  inquiry. — ■ 
What  are  the  fixed,  invariable  principles  of 
found  policy,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  legiflators,  and  of  every  author,  ancient 
and  modern,  on  the  fubjedl,  and  from,:Vsfhea(:e 
are  they  derived  ?  ;,^  -. 

The  principles,  or  elements  of  Policy  are  de- 
rived from  three  fources. 

.  I.  The  divine,  natural  law ;  commonly  called. 
The  law  of  nature. 

II.  The  infpired  v^rritten  law* 

III,  Civil  codes  of  human  inftitution. 

The  divine  law  of  nature,  is  fo  called,  by  all 
ancient  authors,  becaufe  they  maintained  that 
the  Deity,  when  he  created  man,  impreflfed  on. 
his  mind,  and  engraved  on  his  heart,  clear  and 
diflind  notions  of  a  lav/  that  was  to  ferve  him 
as  an  invariable  rule  of  •  action  ;  that  this  pafl  by 
tradition,  from  father  to  fon,  till  at  length  it  was 
denominated  common-right,  or  the  law  o£ 
o  3  nature. 
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nature.  Moft  of  the  legiflators  of  antiquity  fup*- 
ported  this  opinion  ;  and  always  made  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  oral  and  written  law. 

This  law  of  nature  is  founded  on  three  prin- 
ciples. 

I.  Religion. 

II.  Self-love. 

III.  Sociability. 

The  fole  objec):  of  the  firfl  is,  the  duty  that 
men  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Piety,  or  religion,  generally  confidered,  with- 
out regard  to  any  particular  theological  fyftems, 
confifls  in  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dependant 
flate  of  mankind  ;  In  a  firm  belief  that  man 
owes  his  exiftence  and  prefervation  to  a  fupreme, 
perfect,  eternal  Being ;  who  is  the  firft  mover 
arid  caufe  of  all  things ;  who  governs  and  di- 
rects this  fublunary  world  by  the  principles  of 
unerring  wifdom  \  and  who  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pedl  from  us,  the  homage  of  genuine  gratitude 
for  his  conflant  protedlion,  and  for  the  faculties 
he  has  bellowed  on  man,  which  give  him  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  works  of  the  creation; 
in  whatever  kind  of  worfliip,  or  adoration, 
therefore,  the  debt  of  gratitude  is  paid  ;  it  is  a 
duty  di£lated  by  the  law  of  nature.  A  fear  of 
offending  or  difpleafing  him,  which  we  can  only 
do,  by  departing  from  any  of  tbofe  principles 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  refped;  our  duty  to 
him,  to  ourfelves,  or  to  mankind  j  an  entire  fub- 

miffion 
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mlilion  to  his  will  j  and  the  pureft  fentlments 
of  love,  refpeft,  and  veneration,  arifing  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  divine  attributes,  com- 
prlfe  the  duties  enjoined  by  this  firfl  principle  of 
the  law  of  nature. 

The  firft  duty  of  man,  refpeding  himfelf, 
which  arifes  out  of  the  fecond  principle  of  the 
law  of  nature,  felf-love,  is,  to  form  a  jufl  idea 
of  his  own  nature  ;  and  of  his  paffions,  or  aftec- 
tions. 

The  fecond  duty,  he  owes  himfelf,  Is,  to  be 
perfuaded,  that  he  holds  his  being  from  God, 
as  a  facred  pledge  for  which  he  is  accountable  to 
Him  ;  confequently,  that  he  is  obliged  to  ufe  all 
poffible  means  to  preferve  that  pledge;  andbyaf- 
fiduous  labour,  mental  or  corporeal,  to  aid  and 
improve  his  natural  powers,  fo  as  to  qualify 
them  to  produce  adions  worthy  the  excellency 
of  his  nature !  In  other  words,  he  is  to  thlok 
and  a£t  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  conceives  to  be 
mofl  conformable  to  the  divine  will  and  perfec- 
tions ;  and,  as  far  as  a  finite  being  is  capable  of 
imitating  the  Deity,  he  is  to  make  the  attributes 
of  the  Creator  his  rule  and  model ;  from  whence 
he  will  derive  the  pradice  of  moraUty. 

But  man,  not  being  born  for  himfelf  alone, 
but  being  appointed  to  live  in  fociety  with  his 
own  fpecies  ;  fociability,  which  is  the  third  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nature,  we  fhall  plainly  de- 
monftrate,  was  abfolutely  neceifary,  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  life. 

03  A  great 
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A  great  number  of  authorities,  from  the  moft 
celebrated  ancient  writers,  might  be  brought  to 
fupport  this  important  propofition ;  bur  it  is  fa 
felf  evident,  that  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with 
citing  two  beautiful  puflages  on  this  fubjecl,  the 
one  from  Seneca,  and  the  other,  from  our  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Fergufon,  to  whofe  excellent  Efiay 
on  the  Kiilory  of  Civil  Society,  I  am  much 
indebted. 

Seneca,  to  prove  the  bafenefs  of  ingratitude, 
makes  ufe  of  the  following  mofl:  nervous  and  ele- 
gant reafoning.  "  That  nothing  difturbs  fo 
"  much  the  concord  and  union,  of  mankind^ 
"  as  this  vice ;  for  on  what  does  our  fafety  de- 
"  pend,  if  not  on  the  mutual  fervices  we  render 
"  to  each  other  ?  Certainly,  it  is  this  commerce 
*'  of  benefits  which  alone  renders  life  commo- 
"  dious,  and  puts  us  in  a  condition  to  defend 
"  ourfelves  agriinfl;  unforefeen  infults  and  af- 
*'  faults.  What  would  be  the  condition  of 
"  mankind,  if  each  individual  lived  alone ! 
**  As  many  of  the  fpccles  as  led  this  folitary 
**  life,  fo  many  booties  or  victims  would  be 
"  prepared  for  other  animals — a  facrifice  eafy  to 
*^  be  made — in  a  word,  weaknefs  itfelf ! 

"  In  fad,  all  other  animals  have  flrength 
«'  fufficicnt  for  their  defence — Thofe,  that  are 
*'  quite  favage,  and  whofe  ferocity  will  not  per- 
"  mit  them  to  herd  together  in  troops,  are  born, 
*'  as  we  may  fay,  completely  armed — whereas, 
<*  man  is,  on  every  fide,  furroundcd  with  weak- 

"  nefs 
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•e  nefs — having  neither  nails  nor  teeth  to  render 
*'  him  formidable — bat  thefe  fuccours,  of  which 
*'  he  is  deftitute  by  nature,  he  finds  in  fociety 
*'  with  his  equals.     Nature,  to  imdemnify  him, 
•*  has  given  him  two  things,  which,  from  w^eak 
"  and  miferable  as  he  would  have  been  without: 
"  them,  render  him  very  flrong  and  very  power- 
*'  ful.     I  mean  reafon  and  fociability — fo  that 
"  he    who,    alone,    could   not    refift   any   one, 
"  becomes,  by  this  union,  mailer  of  all.     So- 
"  ciety  gives  him  dominion  over  all  other  ani- 
"  mals,  not  excepting   even  thofe  of  the  fea, 
*'  which  are  produced  and   live  in  another  ele- 
"  ment.       It   is   the   focial    difpolition   which 
'^  flops  the  ravages   of  difeafe — furniihes   l\ic- 
*'  cours  to  old  age — affuages  our  griefs — gives 
"  us  a  claim  to  implore  the  afTiflance  of  others, 
"  againft  the  accidents  of  fortune  ;  and  infpires 
*'  us  with  courage  to  fupport  them. — Take  away 
"  fociability,  and  you  v/ill  deflroy  the  union  of 
**  mankind — on  which  depends  the  prefervation 
*'  and   happinefs    of  life."       Seneca  de  Bcnef, 
/.  4.    r.  iS. 

*'  If  both  the  earlieil  and  lateft  accounts,  col- 
**  lefted  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  repre- 
"  fent  mankind  as  aifembled  in  troops  and  com- 
"  panics ;  and  the  individual  always  joined  by 
"  affedion  to  one  party,  while  he  is  pofTibly 
*^  oppofed  to  another;  employed  in  the  exercife 
"  of  recollection  and  forefight  j  inclined  to 
04  **  comiuu- 
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"  communicate  his  own  fentiments,  and  to  be 
*'  made  acquainted  \vi[h  thofe  of  others :  thef(? 
"  facls  mufl  be  admitted  as  the  foundation  of 
*'  all  our  reafoning  relative  to  man.  His  mixed 
*'  difpofition  to  friendfliip  or  enmity,  his  reafon, 
*'  his  ufe  of  language  and  articulate  founds, 
*^  like  the  fnape  and  the  ered  pofition  of  his 
"  body,  are  to  be  confidered  as  fo  many  attri- 
"  butes  of  his  nature ;  they  are  to  be  retained 
"  in  his  dpfcription,  as  the  wing  and  the  paw 
"  are  in  that  of  the  eagle  and  the  lion ;  and 
*«  as  difference  in  degrees  of  fiercenefs,  vigi- 
*'  lance,  timidity,  or  fpeed,  are  made  to  occupy 
*'  a  place  in  the  natural  hidory  of  dlffercnc 
■  "  animals.'*     Fergufon. 

But  it  is  not  fufTicient  to  have  dlfcovered  the 
origin,  the  neceility,  and  good  efFeds  of  fociety 
amongfl  men ;  our  fubje(fl:  requires,  that  we 
fhould  lay  down  the  rules  and  obligations  arifmg 
out  of  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature. 

Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  four  capital  points. 

1.  Never  to  injure  any  man. 

2.  To  do  unto  others,  as  we  would  wifli  they 
fhould  do  unto  us,  negatively ;  not  to  make 
others  fuffer,  what  we  cannot  endure  oqr- 
felves. 

3.  If  we  have  tranfgreiTed  this  rule  of  right, 
by  injuring  any  one,  in  his  perfon,  his  reputa- 

tionj 
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jion,  or  his  property,  to  repair  it  incelTantly, 
to  the  utmoft  of  our  abilities. 

4.  It  is  not  fiiiHcient  to  abftain  from  hurting 
others ;  we  mufl  do  them  all  the  good  in  our 
power. 

Remark. — It  may  now  be  demanded,  with 
great  propriety,  what  inflrut^lion  do  we  derive 
from  this  definition  of  the  law  of  nature  ?  My 
anfwe^  is— That  from  its  three  grand  principles 
we  learn— 

1.  That  we  cannot  pofllbly  be  atbeiils. 

2.  That  we  muff  not  be  fuicides. 

3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  be  idlers. 

4..  That  we  did  not  come  into  tiie  world  to 
be  hermits. 

Farther  refearches  into  the  flate  of  nature, 
would  only  lead  us  into  difcuffions  foreign  to 
our  fubjedt ;  all  the  knowledge  we  want  to  de- 
duce from  antiquity,  or  the  natural  hillory  of 
mankind,  in  their  rude  flate,  before  the  impref- 
iions  of  property  and  intereft  took  place,  is, 
'*  That  every  individual  of  the  fpecies  was, 
*'  by  nature,  defigned  for  a  member  of  commu- 
"  nity ;  and  confequently,  confidered  in  this 
**  capacity,  appears  not  to  have  been  made  for 
"  himfelf,  but  for  fociety  ;"  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law  are  founded  upon  the  fo- 
(cial  difpofition,  which  diflinguifhes  the  human 
race  fronii  that  of  ail  other  animals. 

We 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  fliew,  that  the  law 
of  nations,  which  originally  cemented  and 
united  different  focieties  in  one  bond  of  com- 
mon amity,  has  its  origin  in  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature. 
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LECTURE     II. 


ON    THE    LAW    OF    NATIONS. 

WE  all  know  where  it  Is  written..  "  Thou 
"  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
«*  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy 
'*  mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf. 

"  On  thefe  two  commandments  hang,  all  the 
"  law  and  the  prophets.'* 

And  on  thefe  likewife,  depend  all  the  fyftems 
of  found  policy,  in  every  well-regulated  fociety 
on  earth  ;  for  on  thefe  are  founded, 

The  Law  of  Nations,  the  next  obje£l:  of  our 
confideration. 

The  law  of  nations,  properly  defined,  is  no 
more  than  a  juft  and  rational  application  of  the 
law  of  nature,  refpecling  individuals,  to  the  pub- 
lic affairs  and  condudt  of  flates. 

Natural  law,  fays  Hobbes,  is  divided  into  the 
natural  law  of  man,  and  the  natural  law  of 
flates  ;  and  the  latter  is  what  we  call  the  law  of 
nations.  The  fame  definition  is  given  by  Bur- 
lamaqui  the  civilian,  in  other  words.  *'  Natural 
"  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  are  in  reality 
*'  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  differ  only  by 
^^  an  external  denomination.     We  mult  there- 

"  fore 
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**  fore  fay,  that  the  law  of  nations,  properly  fo 
*'  called,  and  confiJered  as  a  law  proceeding 
"  from  the  Deity,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  law  of 
*'  nature  itfelf ;  not  applied  to  men,  confidered 
"  fimply  as  fuch,  but  to  nations,  dates,  or 
"  their  chiefs,  in  the  relations  they  have  toge- 
**  ther,  and  the  feveral  interefls  they  have  to 
*^  manage  between  each  other." 

One  would  imagine  this  rational  deduction  of 
the  origin  of  the  law  of  nations  to  be  fo  obvious 
to  the  meaneft  capacity,  that  it  could  not  pof- 
iibly  have  met  with  opponents ;  but  what  law  fo 
facred,  what  maxim  fo  clear,  that  the  faculties  of 
men,  under  the  influence  of  the  pafTions  of  am- 
bition or  Intereft,  will  not  attempt  to  obfcure, 
or  to  explain  away  the  force  of,  by  unnatural 
interpretations ! 

Befides  thofe  refpe6lable  authorities  already 
cited,  we  have  the  opinions  of  JuRinian,  Puffen- 
dorf,  Barbeyrac,  Wolfe,  Montefquieu,  Vatel, 
and  others  of  lefs  note,  in  our  favour.  But,  as 
the  confequence  of  proving  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  no  more  than  the  law  of  nature,  re/peft- 
ing  individuals,  applied  to  the  affairs  of  civil 
focietits,  is,  the  eflablifliment  of  certain  natural 
obligations  on  nations,  which  they  cannot  dif- 
penfe  with,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  eternal 
and  immuiable ;  a  fet  of  modern  writers  have 
ilarted  up,  v>/ho  have  endeavoured,  becaufe  they 
could  not  reconcile  the  conduct  of  modern 
I  powers 
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powers  to  the  jufl  and  equitable  maxims  of  na- 
tural law,  to  maintain,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  immutable,  obligatory  law  of  nations, 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature. 

To  countenance  the  violations  of  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  which  have  been  made  wirh  im- 
pimity  by  tyrants ;  their  flatterers  and  fycophants 
have  had  recourfe  to  an  artful  expedient,  derived 
from  falfe  principles  of  pohcy.  As  political  ne- 
cefTity  and  reafons  of  ftate  ate  the  rules  of  con- 
duit, which  fovereigns  and  their  minifters  have 
thought  proper  to  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  na- 
tural law,  or  the  law  of  nations,  it  became 
neceffary  to  give  fome  colour  to  this  alteration  in 
the  fyftem^  of  modern  governments ;  and  there- 
fore, the  following  doQrine  has  been  warmly 
contended  for,  by  the  enemies  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  mankind  : 

"  That  the  law  of  nations  is  arbitrary,  and 
**  only  founded  on  exprefs,  or  tacit  conven- 
"  tions/' 

We  are  willing  to  give  this  political  maxim  its 
full  force,  when  it  is  not  meant  to  uphold  tenets 
contrariant  to  the  immutable,  indifpenfable 
obligations  of  the  law  of  nature ;  or  to  reduce 
the  true  law  of  nations  to  the  level  of  minif- 
terial  artifice :  we  Ihall  readily  allow,  that  there 
is  a  voluntary,  cuflomary  law  of  nations,  which 
may  be  juflly  termed  fubordinate  to  natural  lav/; 
and  v/e   Ihall  endeavour  to   niiuk  out  its  juft. 

boundaries  j 
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boundaries ;  but  the  policy  of  niGdern  nations 
having  clearly  demonftrated  that  princes  and 
mimfters  of  (late  have  aimed  at  making  void 
the  obligatory  rules  of  the  true  law  of  nations, 
by  rendering  the  cudomary  law  fuperior  to  that 
which  is  derived  from  nature  ;  thereby  finding 
plaufible  pretexts  to  a£t  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon intereils  of  mankind;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  the  unalterable  rules  of  fmcerity,  juf' 
tice,  and  humanity;  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
prove, 

Firil,  That  the  true  law  of  nations,  deduced 
from  the  principles  of  natural  law,  is  obligatory 
in  its  own  nature  ;  and  that  all  its  neceifary 
rules  ought  to  be  univerfally  obferved ;  becaufe 
the  principles  of  fociability  are  univerfal. 

Secondly,  That  the  cuflomary  law  of  nations, 
founded  on  cafual  confent,  or  on  exprefs  or  tacit 
conventions,  cannot  be  obligatory  any  further, 
than  as  it  is  reconcileable  to  the  principles  of 
natural  law. 

Thirdly,  That  fovereigns,  or  ftates,  pretend- 
ing to  ground  their  political  condud;  on  any  cuf- 
tomary  or  arbitrary  law,  which  deviates  from 
the  elements  of  natural  law,  if  they  thereby  in- 
jure other  nations,  aft  upon  tyrannic  principles, 
and  are  to  be  confidered  as  public  criminals,  who 
deferve  condign  punifliment  as  much,  or  more, 
in  proportion  to  the  raifchief  they  have  done, 
than  private  individuals,  who  violate  the  laws  of 

common 
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common  right,   or,  in  other  words,  the  law  of 
nature. 

After  having  difcuffed  thefe  points,  that  no 
miftake  may  be  pleaded  by  artful  politicians,  we 
fhall  give  in  their  order,  from  the  beil  authpri- 
ties,  thofe  eternal  obligations  contained  in  the 
true  law  of  nations,  which  differ  in  no  refpecl 
from  the  law  of  nature,  and  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, no  rulers  or  people  on  the  habitable 
globe,  can  difpenfe  with,  or  alter,  even  by  com- 
mon conisnt,  without  tranfgreiiing  their  duty. 
In  the  next  place,  it  fhall  be  made  appear  that 
all  human  treaties  and  conventions  ought  to  be 
conformable  to  thefe  rules  ;  and  finally,  the  well 
known  maxims  of  the  cuflomary  law  of  nations, 
fo  far  as  they  are  reconcilcable  to  the  principles 
of  common  right.  fl:?dl  be  clearly  dated. 

From  the  ]irlnciple  of  fociabihty  we  muft 
prove  our  ririi:  pofition  j  for  fron*  that  principle, 
as  from  their  real  fource,  all  the  laws  of  fociety, 
and  all  our  general  and  particular  duties  towards 
other  men  are  derived. 

This  fpirit  of  union,  which  the  Supreme  Being 
has  implanted  in  the  foul  of  man,  requires,  that 
in  every  thing  relating  to  fociety,  the  public 
good  fliould  be  the  fupreme  rule  of  conducl ; 
and  that,  guided  by  the  counfels  of  prudence, 
men  fhould  never  purfue  their  private  advantage 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  ;  for  this  is  what 
the  ftate  of  mankind  demands,  and  it  is  conle- 
quently,  the  will  of  our  common  Father. 

The 
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The  principle  of  fociahility  is  univerfai.  Hu- 
man fociety  embraces  all  thofe  with  whom  we 
can  poffibly  have  any  communication  ;  becaufe 
it  is  founded  on  the  relations  we  all  bear  to  one 
aiio[her,  in  confequence  of  oar  nature  and  fcate. 
See  Fii^cndorf. 

Reafon  next  informs  us,  that  creatures  of  the 
fame  rank  and  fpecies,  born  with  the  fame  facul- 
ties to  live  in  fociety,  and  to  partake  of  the 
fame  advantages,  have,  in  general,  an  equal  and 
common  right.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
conlider  ourfelves  as  naturally  equal,  and  to  be- 
have as  fuch  ;  and  it  would  be  bidding  defiance 
to  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge this  principle  of  equity,  by  the  Civi- 
lians filled,  aquabilitas  juris ^  as  one  of  the  firil 
foundations  of  fociety.  On  this  principle  is 
built  the  lex  iaIio?iis  ;  as  alfo  the  fcripture  pre- 
cept, "  To  do  unto  others  as  we  w^ould  wifli  they 
*'  fhould  do  unto  us." 

Sociability  being  a  reciprocal  obligation  among 
men,  fuch  as  through  malice,  or  injuftice,  break 
the  bond  of  fociety,  cannot  reafonably  complain, 
if  they  are  confidered  as  common  enemies  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  are  proceeded 
again (1,  bv  coercive  meafures. 

Thtfe  general  maxims  are  replete  with  confe- 
quences,  which  eftabliPn  the  immutability  and 
univerfality  of  the  obligations  contained  in  the 
natural  law  of  nation*;.     For  if  the  Deity,  by 

means 
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means  of  right  reafon,  enjoins  certain  duties  be- 
tween individuals,  it  follows,  that  nations,  which 
are  only  large  focieties  of  individuals,  fhould  be 
bound  by  the  fame  reciprocal  duties  to  each  other. 

But  this  will  appear  more  evident,  when  we 
confider,  that  though  the  various  fyftems  of  go- 
vernment ellablifhed  among  mankind,  intro- 
duced a  great  change  in  the  ft  ate  of  nature,  yet 
it  was  never  the  intention  of  any  honeft  or  wife 
legillator  to  fubvert  it  entirely,  or  to  deftroy  the 
elTcntial  relations  between  man  and  man,  or  be- 
tween God  and  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
civil  ftate  fuppofes  the  nature  of  man  to  be  fuch 
as  the  Creator  has  formed  it ;  it  fuppofes  the 
primitive  ftate  of  union,  with  all  the  relations  it 
includes;  it  fuppofes,  in  fine,  the  natural  depen- 
dance  of  man  with  refpeft  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  laws  of  nature.  The  plan  of  a  juft 
government,  therefore,  inftead  of  fubverting  this 
firft  order  of  nature,  ever  was,  and  always  will 
be,  to  give  a  new  degree  of  force  and  confiftency 
to  all  our  natural  duties.  Every  fyftem  of  policy 
not  proceeding  upon  this  principle,^  is  a  fpecies 
of  tyranny,  more  properly  than  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. "  Nations  or  ftates,'*  fays  Vatel,  "  are 
"  bodies  politic ;  focieties  of  men  united  toge- 
*'  ther,  to  procure  their  mutual  fafety  and  ad- 
'*  vantage,  by  means  of  their  union. 

"  Each  fociety  has  its  particular  affairs  and 

^*  interefts  5  it  deliberates  and  takes  refoluticns 

p  *'  in 
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"  in  common,  and  thus  becomes  a  moral  per- 
''  fon,  having  an  underilanding  and  a  will  pecu- 
"  liar  to  itfelf,  and  being  fufceptible  of  obliga- 
*'  tions  and  laws." 

Now,  from  this  dennition  of  bodies  politic, 
under  whatever  form  they  may  be  diilinguifhed, 
a  confequence  follows,  of  the  utmolt  importance 
to  our  caufe. 

Civil  focieties  are  dates  of  equality ;  a  parity  of 
right  is  eftabllilied  by  nature  between  them,  and 
obhges  them,  if  they  do  their  duty,  to  have  a 
reciprocal  regard  for  each  other's  welfare  and 
tranquillity.  Hence  the  general  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  is  nothing  more,  than  the  general 
law  of  fociability,  which  obliges,  all  nations,  that 
have  any  intercourfe  with  each  other,  to  pradife 
thofe  duties  to  which  individuals  are  naturally 
fubjecl.  And  confidering  bodies  politic  as  moral 
perfons,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  but  one  fole  and 
the  fame  rule  of  juftice  and  common  right,  for 
all  mankind. 

I  cannot  adduce  any  ftronger  arguments  to 
prove,  tiTat  from  the  commencem.ent  of  civil 
fociety,  a  fet  of  invariable  rules  or  maxims  muft 
have  been  eflablifhed  for  the  government  of  the 
whole  human  race,  to  enable' them  to  advance 
towards  the  perfection  of  their  natures,  and  (o 
live  like  rational  beings. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  maxims  may  have  been 
loft  in  ages  of  barbarifm,  obfcured  by  bigotry 

and 
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and  fuperftition,  or  obftrudled  by  modern  policy, 
yet,  they  are  not  the  lefs  immutable  and  obliga- 
tory on  all  civilized  nations,  to  latefl  poflerity  ; 
and  as  they  form  what  may  be  properly  ftyled, 
the  pofitive  law  of  nations,  I  fhall  delineate  them, 
in  as  concife  a  manner  as  poffible  ;  and  eftabliih 
them  as  invariable,  true  political  principles. 

The  general  obligations  of  civil  focieties  to 
each  other  are, 

I.  That  all  nations  iliould  reciprocally  contri- 
bute to  each  other's  happinels  and  profperity. 
This  is  what  the  law  of  nature  required  at  tirlt, 
between  man  and  man  ;  but  as  every  individual, 
owes  a  primary  duty  to  himfelf,  which  furpaflbs 
all  other  obligations,  fo  it  Is  Vv'ith  nations;  there- 
fore, the  law  of  nations,  In  prefcrlbing  univerfal 
benevolence,  does  not  mean  to  extend  ic  fo  far, 
as  that  any  nation  fiiould  affill  another,  or  pro- 
mote its  interefl,  to  its  own  detriment :  the  gene- 
ral obligation  ceafes,  when  that  is  the  cafej  be- 
caufe  the  performance  of  it  is  deemed  morally 
and  politically  impoffible. 

To  render  this  familiar  by  example  : — Let  us 
fuppofe  Great  Britain  demanded  of  a  power, 
with  whom  fhe  was  not  only  at  peace,  but  ad:u- 
ally  allied  by  the  itrongeft  treaties  of  amity,  to- 
permit  the  free  entrance  and  confumption  of 
certain  Britifli  manufactures  in  that  ftate  :  a 
refufal  might  be  juRly  given,  without  violating 
the  law  of  nations  j  and  in  thefe  terms — "  Our 
p  2  "  date 
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*'  ftatc  cannot  fubfifl  without  the  revenues  arlf- 
"  ing  from  the  duties  of  importation  on  foreign 
'^  manufaclures  ;  befides,  we  have  eftablillied 
"  fimilar  manufa6lures  of  our  own  ;  we  cannot, 
"  therefore,  afTiJl  you  in  the  difpofal  of  your's  ; 
"  nor  thus  promote  your  commercial  intereft, 
*^  without  manifefl  prejudice  to  our  own  date." 
The  fame  may  be  urged  with  regard  to  mihtary 
fuccours ;  and  the  being  engaged  in  the  quarrels 
of  nations  ;  as  thefe  may  prove  eflfentially  in- 
jurious to  the  allifling  (late. 

But  if  the  calamities  of  famine,  fire,  inunda- 
tions, or  earthquakes,  defolate  nations ;  it  then, 
becomes  an  indifpenfable  obligation  on  all  other 
nations  to  lend  their  immediate  and  efFedual 
affiftance  to  the  fuffering  (late,  in  proportion  to 
their  power  and  abilities,  and  to  the  diftrefled 
<Jrcumftances  of  the  fufferers. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lifbon,  A.  D. 
'i'jjS — '^^'^  ^°  ^^^  immortal  honour  of  Great 
Britain !  fhe  was  the  firll  to  put  in  practice  this 
general  obligation  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
affording  fpeedy  and  liberal  fuccours. 

IE.  Not  to  invade  each  other's  dominions,  nor 
perform  any  a£ls  of  hoftility  fuddenly,  or  by 
furprize ;  nor  without  prevloully  afiigning  jull 
and  fufHcient  caufe. 

The  conduft  of  modern  nations  has  frequently 
been  diametrically  repugnant  to  this  equitable 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  j  and  occafional 

violations. 
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violations  of  It,  have  but  too  plainly  proved,  in 
thefe  latter  times,  that  even  Chriltian  powers 
have  confidered  it,  as  having  no  other  bafis  but 
arbitrary  cuftom,  which  might  be  broke  through 
on  every  occafion,  adminiftered  by  political  ne- 
ceflity.  To  the  misforrune  of  mankind,  they 
have  adopted,  too  ferioufiv,  the  opinions  of 
writers,  who  were  enemies  to  the  civil  rights  of 
mankind,  and  friends  to  tyranny  and  oppreflion  : 
— hence,  the  invafion  of  the  territories  of  the 
favao-e,  but  to  them  innocent  inhabitants  of  Afia 
and  America— the  feizing  on  their  property — • 
the  expulfion,  captivity,  and  maflacre  of  the 
natives,  under  the  plaufible  pretext  of  civilizing 
them  : 

And  hence,  a  reproachful  innovation  on  the. 
common  rights  of  the  fubjeds  of  all  nations 
upon  earth,  has  been  contended  for; — has  actual- 
ly been  carried  into  execution  by  Great  Britain ; 
— and  has  been  applauded,  as  a  mark  of  public 
fpirit,  and  political  wifdom  !  I  mean,  the  feizing, 
by  force  of  arms,  on  the  perfons  and  elTecls  of  the 
private  fubjecls  of  any  nation,  previous  to  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  war.  By  the  law  of  nations, 
no  ftate  ought  to  proceed  to  acts  of  hoflility 
againft  another,  till  fuch  a  declaration  has  been 
made  ;  for  the  fubjecls  of  each,  who  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  enter  into  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
repofe  fecurely  on  the  good  faith  fubfifling  be- 
p  3  tween 
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tween  their  fovereign,  and  the  powers  with 
whom  he  is  at  peace  ;  and,  in  that  confidence, 
they  adventure  their  perfons  and  properties  on 
the  perilous  ocean  :  nor  can  they  have  any  other 
means  to  be  informed  that  a  rupture  has  hap- 
pened, but  a  declaration  of  war  ;  wliich  inftanlly 
puts  them  on  their  guard,  and  enables  them  to 
provide  for  their  fecurity.  But  to  ruin  and 
dedroy  them  prior  to  fuch  a  declaration,  is  no 
better  than  piracy  ;  and  cannot  be  jullified  on 
any  principle  of  political  necefficy  whatever. 

Some  modern  writers  and  politicians  have 
aflerted,  that  the  retaliating  party  is  not  obliged 
to  make  a  public  declaration  againfl  the  affailant : 
but  they  are  in  the  wrong  ;  fur  neutral  nations 
cannot  pretend  to  determine  which  party  is  the 
aggreiTor,  barely  by  their  manifeftoes ;  and  as 
the  interefts  of  civil  focieties  are  varioully  con- 
nected and  combined  by  treaties,  which  fome- 
times  are  of  a  very  private  nature  ;  it  appears  to 
be  highly  obligatory  on  nations,  between  whom 
a  rupture  has  happened,  -to  give  public  notice  of 
it,  by  the  accuflomary  folemn  declarations  of 
war.  In  hCi,  this  is  an  indifpenfable  obligation, 
jmpofed  by  the  fecond  principle  of  the  pofitive 
jaw  of  nations,  in  order  that  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  fubjedls  of  neutral  nations  niay 
not  be  unexpectedly  endangered  by  their  con- 
nexions with  the  contending  parties — con- 
nexions formed   in   times  of  profound  peace ; 

and 
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Sind  often  concentered  in  commercial  tranfac- 
tions  alone. 

No  degree  of  power  then,  nor  any  poflible 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  exercife  of  it, 
will  prevail  with  the  ftatefman,  who  confiders 
the  Law  of  Nations  as  founded  on  the  Law  of 
Nature ;  and  that,  as  being  confonant  to  our 
ideas  of  the  attributes  of  equity  and  goodnsfs  in 
the  Deity  ;  to  violate  fo  fundamental  a  principle 
of  honefl  policy. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  looks  upon  the 
law  of  nations  to  be  founded  only  on  arbitrary 
Cuftom,  and  the  cafual  confent  of  ftates,  will 
break  through  it,  with  as  much  eafe,  and  as  little 
ceremony,  as  through  a  private  particular  con- 
vention between  nation  and  nation;  whenever 
a  political  neceflity,  or  a  political  advantage  oc- 
curs ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
he  leaves  a  ftain  upon  his  country,  which  no  mi- 
litary atchievements,  no  territorial  or  commercial 
fucceffes  can  erafe  ;  and  has  opened  a  door  to 
illegal  retaliation. 

in.  Not  to  molefl,  hurt,  Imprifon,  or  put  to 
death,  the  fubjecls  of  one  nation  refiding  in 
another ;  nor  to  feize  on,  or  confifcate  their 
effects,  without  a  juft  caufe. 

IV.  To  exercife  all  the  offices  of  common  hu- 
manity to  each  other :  fuch  as  fending  out  affifl- 
ance  from   fea-ports    to  the  relief  of  fhips  in 
diilrefs — furnilhing  the  crews  with  provifions — 
?  4  and 
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and  affording  all  due  fuccours  to  nations  alTlicled 
with  famine,  and  other  dreadful  calamities. 
Therefore,  no  nation  ought  to  take  umbrage  at 
another  for  fupplying  its  enemy  with  provifiona. 
and  other  necellarics  of  life,  when  its  fleets  or 
armies  touch  at  a  neutral  country  ;  for  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  fuch  fuccours  by  the  law 
of  nations  ;  and  even  to  cake  them  by  force,  if 
refufed.  The  Turks,  therefore,  could  not  de- 
clare war  againft  Great  Britain,  on  account  of 
our  furnifhing  provifions,  and  other  necelTaries, 
to  the  Ruffian  fleets  in  our  ports ;  nor  even  for 
felling  them  warlike  ftores.  But  if  we  had 
tranfported  thefe  to  the  fcene  of  action  in  out- 
ov;n  fhips,  the  Turks  would  have  had  a  right  to 
feize  them,  and  to  conhfcate  both  {hips  and  car- 
goes :  and  it  was  on  this  principle  we  feized 
feveral  Dutch  fhips  carrying  ammunition  to  our 
enemies  thp  French,  during  the  lafl:  v/ar. 

V.  To  allow  of  a  mutual  intercourfe  with 
each  other,  when  no  particular  reafons  of  flat^^ 
forbid  it. 

VI.  Not  to  declare  war  againfl  each  other, 
but  for  the  niofl.  weighty  reafons  :  never  for 
trifles.  For  war  is  the  fevered  act  of  public; 
julHce  J  fince  its  end  is,  the  deflru6lion  cf 
mankind. 

To  declare  war,  is  to  pronounce  a  fentence 
of  death  againfl  a  nation ;  which  we  refolve  to 
execute,  when  in  our  power.     If  then,  we  are 

not 
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not  Infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  we 
Ihould  ferioufly  a(k  ourfelves  this  queflion — 
Has  the  offending  prince,  and  his  fubjedls,  fo 
deeply  tranfgrefled,  that  noching  will  do  but 
putting  them  to  death  ?  Would  to  God  this 
point  were  more  confcientioufly  debated,  in  the 
councils  of  Chriflian  kings,  before  they  cry 
havock,  and  let  loofe  the  do^rs  of  war ! 

VIL  To  refpe£t  that  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, which  each  nation  derives  from  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  which  we  are  as  much  bound  to  let 
them  enjoy  peaceably,  though  we  have  fuperior 
ftrength  on  our  fide,  as  we  are  not  to  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  perfonal  liberty,  if  he  has  not 
violated  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he 
refides. 

From  this  liberty  and  independence  It  follows, 
that  nations,  like  private  perfons,  are  to  judge 
confcientioufly  of  what  they  can  or  cannot  do  ; 
of  what  is  proper  or  improper  to  be  done  j  and, 
confequently,  to  examine  and  determine  what 
offices  they  can  perform  for  each  other  ;  and 
what  they  may  equitably  refufe.  In  all  cafes 
therefore,  where  a  nation  has  the  liberty  of 
judging  what  its  duty  requires ;  another  cannot 
compel  it  to  a£l  in  this,  or  that  manner,  as  the 
requiring  nation  fhall  dictate.  For  to  attempt 
this,  is  to  violate  the  natural  liberty  of  nations. 

It  may  now  be  comprehended,  without  dif- 
iiculty,  why  the  right  is  aUvavs  impci  feci,  when 

the 
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the  obligation  which  anfwerstoit,  depends  on  the 
judgment  of  another.  Our  obligation  is  ahvay§ 
imperfect  in  relation  to  others,  when  the  deci- 
fion  of  what  we  have  to  do  is  referved  to  our- 
felves ;  and  this  decifion  is  referved  to  us  on  all 
occafions,  where  we  have  a  right  to  be  free. 

Nations  then,  like  individuals,  deriving  from 
the  law  of  nature,  a  ftatc  of  rational  indepen- 
dence, the  honour  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  the 
confcience  of  a  private  man,  rnufc  be  fometimes 
relied  on  ;  and  therefore,  we  muft  leave  to  all 
nations,  a  right  to  determine  within  themfelves, 
on  certain  obligations  they  owe  to  unlverfal  focie- 
ty ;  and,  in  many  inftances,  to  put  their  own 
conuruction  on  fome  parts  of  the  law  of  nations: 
their  adherence  to  many  particulars,  mufl  con- 
fequently  be  voluntary,  and  cannot  be  compul- 
fitory;  becaufe,  we  are  not  to  deflroy  the  natu- 
ral right  they  have  to  form  their  own  particular 
governments  or  adminilfrations,  on  principles 
which  they  may  judge  equitable  and  confcien- 
tious,  but  which.  In  fome  refpeds,  may  clafii 
with  the  general  law  of  nations.  Such,  for  in- 
ftance,  are  the  particular  regulations  of  different 
flates,  with  refpecl  to  religion,  commerce,  and 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  for  however  fome 
of  thefe  may  be  found  to  deviate  even  from  the 
common  rights  of  humanity,  yet  nations  cannot 
interfere  in  the  contefts  that  may  arife  between 
the  people  and  thgir  governors,  in  any  flate,  on 

account  of  fuch  regulations. 

7  And 
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And  this  leads  me  to  the  difcuffion  of  the 
cuftomary  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the  various 
conftrudions  of  the  principles  of  the  pofitive 
law  of  nations,  by  diiferent  civil  focieties  of 
men. 

Perfecutions  for  jeligious  fyftems  and  opi- 
nions, are  manifeft  infringements  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations  ;  but  if  a  particular  flate 
dooms  to  death  one  half  of  its  fubjedls,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary for  other  nations  not  to  take  part  in  the 
aifair  ;  for  this  v/ould  be  to  involve  the  whole 
world  in  continual  wars.  The  unhappy  people, 
having  fubmitted  to  the  fyltem  of  polity  eftablifh- 
ed  in  their  country,  muft  effecluate  a  revolution 
themfelves,  or  patiently  endure  their  hard  lot  ; 
but  they  cannot  claim  foreign  fuccour,  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  then,  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  that  nations  fhould  take  no  notice 
of  open  fcenes  of  barbarity  and  opprellion  in 
others  ;  becaufe  they  are  not  entitled  to  oppofe 
them  by  force  of  arms :  for  this  would  be  to 
violate  the  freedom  and  independence  each  nation 
aflerts,  to  govern  its  own  domains,  on  princi- 
ples peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  faid  to  be  adapted 
to  the  climate,  genius,  temper,  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.  For  this  reafon  it  is  agreed 
upon,  by  the  general  confent  of  all  civilized 
nations,  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  great  revolu- 
tions that  happen  in  the  different  focieties  of 

men : 
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men  :  on  the  fole  principle  of  obfcrving  the  law 
of  nations.  Where  they  are  bound  by  treaties 
to  guaranty  fuccefiions,  the  cafe  is  different ;  it 
then  becomes  political  law. 

Or  if,  on  a  projecled  revolution,  the  majority 
of  the  oppreffed  ftate,  or  any  branch  of  its  legif- 
lature  apply  (by  requeft)  for  foreign  aid  ;  then 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  political  confideration 
m  the  nation  applied  to,  whether  they  fhall  fnter- 
fere^  or  not  ? 

This  was  the  cafe,  at  the 'glorious  revolution, 
xxhen  King  Williarji  was  invited  oyer,  and  was 
afiifted  by  the  ftates-general. 

But  if  no  fuch  .treaties  fubuil,  ncr  no  fuch 
particular  application  is  made  for  relief,  the  con- 
neflions  with  foreign  flatt-s,  and  the  rcuiine  of 
external,  political  affairs,  often  go  on  in  the  fame 
channel,  amidfl  the  internal  commotions  of  a 
itaie. 

We  even  frequently  fee  ambaffadors,  and  other 
perfons  inveffed  varh  public  characlers,  remain,  and 
perform  their  functions  during  a  civil  war,  or  a 
revolution.  This  was  the  cafe  at  the  remark- 
able revolution  in  Ruffia  which  placed  Catherine 
II.  on  tKe'throne  ;  and  it  has  happened  on  many 
occafions  of  a  fiinilar  nature  : — '.oo  many  indeed 
to  recite. 

It  is  a  cuflomary  obligation  for  nations  to 
notify  to  each  other,  when  any  general  epidemi- 
cal difeafes  rage  in  their  dominions  j  and  to  give 

bills 
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bills  of  health  to  mafters  of  Ihips,  and  to  all 
travellers  palhng  from  one  country  to  another, 
to  afcertain  the  healthy  ftate  of  each  5  and,  by 
this  means,  to  promote  the  fafety  of  mutual  in- 
tercourfe. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  refped  the  perfons  and  cha- 
racters of  ambafl'adors,  and  other  pubhc  minif- 
ters ;  and,  in  all  civilized  nations,  to  grant  them 
certain  privileges  and  immunities. 

It  is  a  received  maxim,  but  too  often  deviated 
from,  not  to  corrupt  and  feduce  each  other's 
fubjeds  ;  but'  the  eftabllfiinient  of  manufadures 
in  molt  modern  dates,  has  arlfcn,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  repeated  violations  of  this  maxim. 

It  is  equally  interdifted  to  nations,  to  fow  dif- 
cord,  or  foment  divifions  or  rebellions  in  each 
other's  dominions,  by  clandeftine  means  ;  as  by 
fpies  and  private  emiflaries — to  ^ain  over  each 
other's  allies  fecretly — to  deprive  each  other  of  any 
natural  or  acquired  advantages — or  to  tarniflithe 
renown  and  fplendour  of  each  other's  fame. 

The  honours  of  precedence,  of  the  flag,  domi- 
nion of  the  feas,  and  other  privileges  of  the 
like  nature,  are  alfo  founded  on  cuflom  ;  and,  as 
fuch,  are  rather  arbitrary  than  binding. 

It  is  with  reluctance  I  find  myfclf  obliged  to 
clofe  this  head,  with  a  remark  very  unfavourable 
to  modern  policy  : 

As  private  men  are  apt  to  weigh  the  obliga- 
tions  they  owe   to  their  neighbours,  more  by 

their 
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their  internal  notions  of  their  duty,  than  by 
pofitive  laws,  ^'here  thefe  are  not  enforced  by 
pains  and  penahies ;  fo  nations  will  often  evade, 
or  explain  away,  by  political  refinements,  or  by 
the  rules  and  maxims  of  their  political  polity, 
the  general  obligations  of  the  lav*^  of  nations :  it 
follows  therefore,  of  courfe,  that,  for  the  moTt 
part,  they  will  be  but  imperfe£lly  obferved. 

Yet,  from  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations,  are  derived  all  the  fyftems 
of  government  in  the  known  world. 

Our  next  enquiry  then^  mud  be  dire£led  to 
the  origin,  or  firft  rife  of  governments. 
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LECTURE    III. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    GOVERNMENTS. 

THE  neceflity  of  men's  alTociating  together, 
has  been  already  pointed  out :  the  equal 
neceffity  of  eftablifhlng  forae  fyflem  of  govern- 
ment, to  preferve  thofe  affociations,  and  to  ren- 
der them  permanent  and  happy,  will  appear 
ftom  a  due  attention  to  the  firlt  principle  of  aii 
rational  governments,  Civil  Liberty. 

The  freedom  of  individuals,  fecured  by  the 
v/ifdom  and  integrity  of  the  community,  was 
the  firft  objed  of  all  wife  and  honeft  legiflators. 
But  as  many  errors  of  conduct  have  arifen  in 
the  bed  regulated  focieties,  from  falfe  ideas  of 
civil  liberty,  which  ignorant  men  often  confound 
with  natural  liberty,  it  may  be  proper,  in  this 
place,  to  give  a  true  definition  of  both* 

Natural  Liberty  is  the  right  which  nature 
gives  to  all  mankind,  to  difpofe  of  their  perfons 
and  property,  in  the  manner  they  think  moft 
conducive  to  their  happinefs ;  on  condition  of 
their  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  which  prefcribes,  the  not  abufing  that 
liberty,  to  the  injury  of  others  :  from  hence  it  is 
•  obfervablcj  *'  that  natural  liberty  is  not  entirely 

''  a  Itate 
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*'  a  flate  of  independence,  as  fome  have  fondly 
«'  imagined  ;  for  there  is  a  reflraint  from  mif- 
"  chief  and  evil  actions,  arifmg  out  of  the  natu- 
"  ral  obligations  of  man  to  man  j  independent 
"  of  fociety.". 

Thus,  to  the  right  of  natural  liberty,  there 
ever  belonged  a  reciprocal  obligation,  not  to 
moleft  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fame  right ; 
but  the  force  of  feparate  interefts,  and  of  the 
palTions,  prompted  men,  in  their  primitive  ftate, 
to  a  violation  of  this  reciprocal  tie. 

The  proud,  the  luflful,  the  favage,  and  the 
robuft,  diflurbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  meek, 
the  temperate,  and  the  virtuous,  on  whofe  natu- 
ral rights  they  made  the  mod  fhameful  encroach- 
ments, by  means  either  of  fraud,  or  violence  :  as 
therefore,  man  through  neccflity  had  aflbciated 
with  his  own  fpecies  to  defend  him  from  other 
animals,  fo  now  it  became  as  neceffary  to  fecure 
him  from  the  alTaults  of  his  fellow  mortals, 
which  could  not  be  effected  any  other  way  but 
by  furrendering,  in  a  great  meafure,  his  natural 
liberty  into  the  hands  of  one,  or  more  perfons, 
who,  by  the  common  confent  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aifociatlon,  to  which  he  belonged, 
fhould  be  inverted  with  authority  to  govern  the 
reft;  and  armed  with  power  to  enforce  that 
authority.  Thus  men  fubmitted  to  be  govern- 
ed ;  and  the  reftraints  laid  on  natural  liberty,  by 
the  inllitutes  of  government,  gave  it,  as  it  were, 
6  a  new 
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a  new  creation  and  a  new  name  ;  for  It  thence- 
forth became  Civil  Liberty. 

The  advantages  of  this  change  arc  too  evi- 
dent to  be  called  in  quefliion.  It  is  true  civil 
liberty  differs  from  natural,  in  that  it  divefls 
individuals  of  the  free  difpofal  of  their  perfons 
and  actions,  and  lodges  it  in  the  hands  of  their 
rulers  ;  but  they  are  thereby  fecured  againft  the 
lavvlefs  rapine  and  violence  of  malevolent  indivi- 
duals ;  and  they  acquire  three  very  confiderable 
rights  from  civil  liberty. 

1.  That  of  infilling,  that  thefe  rulers  or  fove- 
reigns  fhall  make  a  good  ufe  of  their  authority  j 
particularly  by  infuring  to  them,  that  protection, 
in  confideration  of  which  they  refigned  their 
natural  liberty. 

2.  That  of  demanding,  or  exafting  from  their 
rulers,  folemn  promifes,  oaths,  and  covenants, 
for  the  due  performance  of  their  refpedive 
duties. 

3.  The  right  of  claiming  the  aid  and  affiflance 
of  all  good  men,  to  enable  them  to  compel  their 
governors  to  protecl  them  in  their  civil  rights 
and  immunities;  or,  on  failure  thereof,  to  re- 
move them,  and  eled  others,  more  worthy  to 
govern. 

Civil  liberty,  the  firfl:  principle  of  all  wife  go- 
vernments, adequately  defined,  is  then,  no  other 
but  natural  Lberty  itfelf,  diverted   of  that  part 
which  conftituted  the  rational   idependence  of 
CL  individuals. 
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indlvidualsj  by  the  authority  which  It  confers  on 
a  fovcreign ;  attended  with  a  right  of  infiftlng 
on  his  making  a  good  ufe  of  his  authority  ;  and 
a  moral  fecuricy  that  this  right  will  have  its 
effect. 

Since  civil  liberty,  therefore,  is  far  preferable 
to  natural  liberty,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
the  form  of  government  which  fecures  to  man- 
kind the  moft  ample  enjoyment  of  this  invalu- 
able blefTmg,  is,  of  ail  human  dates,  the  moft 
perfed,  the  moil  rational,  and,  of  courfe,  the 
bed  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  fecond  principle, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  utility  ot 
the  reflections  already  made  on  the  advantages 
men  derive  from  the  Inflitution  of  government. 

They  deferve  very  great  attention,  being  very 
proper  to  remove  the  falfe  notions  which  moft 
people  entertain  upon  this  fubjed ;  as  If  the  civil 
flate  could  not  be  eftablilhcd  but  in  prejudice  to 
their  natural  liberty  ;  and  as  if  government  had 
been  Invented  only  to  fatisfy  the  ambition  of 
defignlng  men,  contrary  to  the  Intereft  of  the 
reft  of  the  community. 

They  muft  infpire  men  w^ith  love  and  venera- 
tion for  fo  falutary  an  inftitution ;  and  difpofe 
them  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  whatever  the  laws 
of  civil  foclety  require  of  them  ;  from  a  con- 
v.dion,  that  the  benefits  from  thence  derived, 
are  very  confiderable. 

They 
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They  may  likewife  contribute  greatly  to  culti- 
vate the  love  of  our  country  ;  the  fir  (I  feeds  of 
which,  nature  herfelf  has  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  mankind,  in  order  to  promote,  as  it  doe<i 
mod  eflentially,  the  happinefs  of  foclety. 

Sextus  Emplricus  relates,  "  That  it  was  a 
"  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Perfians,  upon  the 
"  death  of  a  king,  to  pafs  live  days  in  a  ftate 
*'  of  anarchy,  as  an  inducement  to  be  more 
"  faithful  to  his  fuccelTor,  from  the  experience 
"  they  acquired  of  the  inconveniencies  of  anar- 
"  chy  ;  of  the  many  murders,  robberies,  and, 
*'  every  other  mifchief  with  which  it  is  preg- 
«  nant.'* 

And  as  thefe  refle£lionsare  calculated  to  remove 
the  prejudices  of  private  people  againfl:  govern- 
ment ;  fo  likewife  do  they  contain  moft  excellent 
inftrudions  and  admonitions  to  fovereigns.  For 
can  any  thing  be  better  adapted  to  make 
princes  fenfible  of  the  full  extent  of  their 
duty,  than  to  lay  before  them,  the  ends  which  the 
people  purpofed  to  themfelves,  when  they  en- 
trufled  them  with  the  cuftody  of  their  natural 
liberty  ;  and  the  folemn  engagements  into  which 
they  entered,  by  the  very  act  of  charging  them- 
felves with  this  iacred  depofit.  We  have  feen, 
that  by  civil  liberty  mankind  acquired  certain 
rights  from  their  fovereigns,  and  we  have  fliewu 
what  they  are.  In  a  word,  whatever  has  been 
faid  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  inftitution 
of  government,  in  preference  to  the  ftate  of 
CL  2  Euture, 
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nature,  fuppofes  the  aJminiftration  of  It  to  be  as 
perfeft,  as  the  frailty  of  human  reaion  will  ad- 
mit :  that  both  fubjeds  and  fovereigns  difchargc 
their  reciprocal  obligations  to  each  other.  Bur" 
lamaqui. 

The  fecond  principle,  on  which  civil  govern- 
ments were  originally  formed  was,  the  afcertain- 
ing  and  fecuring  private  property,  which  was  the 
next  objecl  to  civil  liberty,  and  may  therefore 
be  deemed  the  fecond  principle  of  Politics. 

The  third  principle  was,  the  inftitution  of  civil 
codes  or  written  ordinances,  agreed  on  by  the 
common  confent  of  the  community :  obedience 
to  which,  was  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties, 
which  Burlamaqui  calls  Law,  in  its  general  fcnf^, 
and  thus  defines  it :  "  It  is  a  rule  prefcribcd  by 
"  the  fovereign  of  a  fociety  to  his  fubjecls,  in  or- 
**  der  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  them  of  doing 
*'  or  omitting  certain  things  under  the  commi- 
*'  nation  of  punifhments,  or  to  leave  them  at 
"  liberty  to  ad  or  not,  in  other  things,  as  they 
"  think  proper;  and  to  fecure  to  them,  in  this 
"  refpeft,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights.'* 

Laws,  therefore,  were  inftituted  to  oblige  fub- 
jeds  to  purfue  their  real  interefl ;  and  to  choofe 
the  furefl  way  to  attain  true  happinefs. 

Whatever  the  law  does  not  forbid,  is  per- 
mitted ;  and  on  this  permiflion  are  founded  the 
lights  of  individuals  in  any  (late  j  and  all  devia* 

tioo 
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tioTi  from  this  rule,  mufi;  have  for  its  end,  licen- 
tioufnefs,  or  fedition. 

The  fourth  principle  was,  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  appointed  to  go- 
vern, a  certain  degree  of  power  and  flrength^ 
to  defend  the  community  from  all  external  af- 
faults  from  foreign  enemies. 

From  this  deduction  of  the  original  principles 
of  all  civil  governments,  we  plainly  diTcover, 
tha;t  their  true  fource  was  the  divine  and  written 
law  of  nature,  and  civil  codes,  of  human  infli- 
tution,  which  we  fpecified  under  the  head  of  the 
law  of  nature. 

All  other  principles  of  government  arlfe  out 
of  thefe ;  and  may  more  properly  be  filled,  the 
inflitutes  of  particular  nations,  than  the  general 
Elements  of  Politics. 

On  thefe  then,  were  formed  the  firft  folemn 
compacts  or  covenants,  between  the  mafs  of  the 
people,  fubmitting  to  be  ruled,  and  their  rulers. 
The  latter,  covenanting  on  their  parts,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  honour,  fafety,  and  interefl:  of  the 
former  ;  and  they,  for  themfelves,  (lipulating  to 
obey  them,  fo  long  as  they  fhould  govern  them, 
accoi'ding  to  the  maxims  of  virtue  and  equity. 
But  though  all  men  agreed  as  to  the  expediency 
of  framing  civil  governments,  on  the  principles 
juft  laid  down,  yet  great  differences  arofe 
with  refpedl  to  the  mode,  or  particular  fyflem, 
that  was  beft  adapted  to  thefe  principles. 

Q_  3  I  know 
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I  know  fome  writers  warmly  contend  for  the 
antiquity  of  monarchy,  or  government  vefted  in 
the  hands  of  a  fmgle  perfon ;  they  even  go  a 
ilep  further,  and  pretend,  that  in  the  firfl:  ages 
of  the  world,  men  were  unanimous  in  their 
choice  of  this  kind  of  government.  It  is  not  to 
our  purpofe  to  difcufs  this  point :  but  we  may 
pertinently  venture  one  remark  : 

That,  admitting  the  antiquity  and  univerfality 
of  monarchy,  it  makes  againil  the  advocates  for 
that  fyilem  of  government ;  for,  had  it  been  the 
beft  calculated  to  preferve  inviolate  the  grand 
principles  on  which  civil  compadls  were 
firil  formed,  it  would  have  been  the  only  form 
of  government  in  the  world  to  this  hour ;  but 
as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  we  mufl:  be  obliged,  in 
admitting  the  antiquity  of  monarchy,  to  enquire 
into  the  caufes  of  the  introduction  of  other  fyf- 
tems ;  and  this  now  follows,  in  the  order  of  our 
fubjed. 

It  is  a  truth,  fupported  by  hiftorical  evidence, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  as  focieties 
of  men  multiplied,  a  diverfity  of  opinions  arofe 
with  refpecl  to  the  internal  frame  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  various  modes  were  adopted, 
for  the  better  fecuring  the  allegiance  of  the  fub- 
je£l  to  the  fupreme  power ;  and  for  preferring 
inviolate,  the  privileges  of  the  people. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  paflions,  foon  made  it 
evident  that  the  fovcreign  authority,  lodged  in 

the 
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the  hands  of  one  man,  might  polTibly  prove 
more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  fociety  : 
hence,  other  forms  of  government  were  devifed  ; 
and,  by  the  time  thefe  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, the  jarring  interefts  of  the  feveral  focirties 
already  eftabliihed,  produced  violaiions  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  from  whence  arofe, 
civil  diffenfions  and  wars  ;  the  confequences  of 
which  were,  that  fome  focieties  being  opprefied, 
by  the  fupreme  governor's  having  violated  his 
part  of  the  compaQ:,  by  which  he  was  appointed 
to  rule  over  them,  implored  the  aHiltance  of 
neighbouring  dates,  to  enable  them  to  Ihake  off 
the  yoke  of  obedience. 

In  other  focieties,  the  people  having  violated 
their  engagements,  the  fupreme  power  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  fome 
foreign  potentate  ;  to  enable  him  to  reduce  his 
rebellious  fubjefts  within  the  limits  of  legal 
fubjecHon. 

But  very  often  it  happened,  that  the  bands  of 
civil  fociety,  once  looiened,  its  diifolution  foon 
followed  ;  and,  as  often,  perfidy  wore  the  mafk 
of  friendfliip  ;  and  the  ally,  called  in  to  afTift  a 
diftreffed  Monarch,  or  an  injured  People,  be- 
came Conqueror  of  both. 

From  this  flight  fl^etch  of  the  dire  confe- 
quences of  the  paffions,  we  may  read  ly  account 
for  the  introdu£lion  of  different  fyftems  of  go- 
vernment :  further  evidence  on  this  head,  would 

Q_4  i:aTry 
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carry  us  deep  into  the  records  of  hiflory,  and 
wide  of  our  plan — Suffice  it  then  to  obferve, 
that  we  (land  indebted  to  thefe  early  diflenfions 
in  political  opinions,  for  all  the  improved  fyf- 
tems  of  Policy,  which  have  fmce  prevailed  in 
the  world. 
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LECTURE     IV. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
WHICH  HAVE  GENERALLY  PREVAILED  IM 
THE    WORLD. 

7e  will  ROW  take  a  view  of  the  difFerent 
forms   of  government  which  have  owed 
their  rife  to  the  combined  caufes  jult  mentioned. 

The  refult  will  be,  an  enquiry,  v/hicn  is  the 
beft  ?  And  this  queflion,  mud  be  determined  by 
the  elementary  principles  of  found  policy,  de- 
duced from  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations. 

By  way  of  introdudion,  permit  me  to  re- 
mark— 

That  every  form  of  government  has  its  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  infeparably  attached  to 
its  conflitution.  It  is  in  vain  to  feck  for  a  go- 
vernment abfolutely  perfect  j  for  however  any 
one  may  appear  fo  in  fpecul.  tion,  yet,  when 
reduced  to  pradice,  it  will  ever  partake  of  the 
frailties  and  imperfedions  of  human  nature. 

Political  writers  have  agreed  to  range  the  fe- 
veral  forms  of  government,  that  have  been  in- 
ftituted  by  mankind,  under  three  general  deno- 
minations. 

Monarchy, 
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Monarchy, 

Ariflocracy, 

Democracy. 

i\nd  they  thus  defirre  them — 

Monarchy  is  the  government  of  a  ftate  by  a 
fingle  perfon  ;  the  fole  ruler  or  governor  of  that 
flate.  This  fole  ruler  may  be  diSerently  ftiled ; 
for,  whether  he  is  called  chieftain,  king,  or 
emperor,  ftill  the  people  fubmitting  to  his  fvvay, 
live  under. monarchical  government. 

By  this  definition  it  evidently  appears,  that 
the  firfl  civil  governments  wc-re  of  this  kind  ; 
the  very  idea  ot  a  fole  ruler,  being  derived  from 
the  natural  authority  of  the  father  of  a  family ; 
as  he  was,  pater  fainilice,  fo  was  the  fupreme, 
fole  ruler  to  he,  pater  pat/ ia  ;  the  common  fa- 
ther of  the  whole  community. 

Monarchy  then  undoubtedly  claims  the  pre- 
cedence, on  account  of  its  antiquity,  to  all  other 
forms  of  government;  though  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  has  been  difplayed  by  the  cele- 
brated Gordon,  in  his  Treatife  on  Government, 
to  controvert  this  point ;  which  was  fupported  by 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  the  ancient 
■writers. 

But  it  as  plainly  appears,  from  every  refpec- 
table  authority,  ancient  and  modern,  that  the 
power  of  thefe  fole  governors,  by  what  title  fo- 
ever  diflinguiflied,  was  derived  from,  and  limit- 
d  by  the  people,  and  alfo,  that  it  w-as  but  very 

fmall 
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fmall  in  the  beginning,  and  gradually  became 
enlarged. 

This  obfeivatlon  I  make,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  diftin^tion  allowed  of  by  all  political 
writers — of  three  kinds  of  Monarchy. 

1.  Abfolute. 

2.  Limited, 

3.  Mixed. 

Refpefting  the  firft  I  fhall  lay  down  a  propo- 
fition,  that  will  perhaps  furprife  the  many  advo- 
cates for  defpotifm  ;  for  which  reafon,  I  thus  pub-r 
lickly  declare,  that  I  fhall,  with  great  readinefs, 
retradt  it,  if  it  be  clearly  proved,  that  I  have 
either  mifconceived,  or  mifapplied  the  fentiments 
of  the  Venerable  authors,  from  whom  I  have 
borrowed  it. 

**  Abfolute  Monarchy  then,  or  the  govern- 
*'  ment  of  one  perfon,  by  the  meafure  of  his 
'*  own  will  and  power,  independent  of  any  re- 
*'  flraint  from  the  people  he  governs,  or  any 
*'  laws  by  them  enabled,  and  by  him  afTented 
'^  to,  is  only  another  name  for  Tyranny,  or  Au- 
**  tocracy,  a  cruel  and  violent  government,  un- 
"  lawfully  ufurped  ;  having  no  claim  to  origin 
*^  or  antiquity,  nor  any  pretenfion  to  our  notice, 
"  while  treating  on  the  fubje6t  of  true  Politics, 
*'  except  this  :  That  as  it  found  its  way  into 
*'  civil  focieties,  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  flill 
*'  fubfifts,  in  fome  favage  countries,  we  ought  to 
f  ilievy  our  abhorrence  of  its  very  name  5  and^ 
4  "  as 
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**  as  men !  as  Chriflians !  and  as  frec-borrf. 
"  Britons  !  to  fix  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy, 
"  on  all  arbitrary  power  whatever.'*  " 
:  The  proofs  of  this  propofition  will  arife  out  of 
the  inveftigation  of  the  origin  and  general  pte- 
valency  of  limited  monarchy,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world;  for  if  we  plainly  dempnflrate,  that 
this  was  the  only  kind  of  monarchy  that  ever 
obtained  amonglt  mankind,  by  the  confent  of 
civil  focieties,  the  truth  of  the  aflertion,  that  ab- 
folute  monarchy  is  tyranny  will  ftand  confefled. 
Pufendoff  mentions  two  conventions,  as  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  formation  of  civil  focieties. 

The  firfl,  that  by  which  each  individual  agrees 
with  the  whole,  to  form  themielves  into  one 
body  ;  and  with  one  common  confent,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  mutual  fafety.  This  convention 
is  either  abfolute  or  conditional :  if  the  former, 
whatever  form  of  government  is  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  mud  be  fubmitted  to  by  every  indivi- 
dual ;  if  the  latter,  no  one  is  bound  to  enter 
into  the  fociety,  unlels  he  approves  the  form  of 
government  propofed  to  be  eftablilhed. 

The  fecond  convention  is  that,  by  which, 
(after  the  form  of  government  is  agreed  on  by 
common  confent  j  one  or  more  per  Ions  are  cho-' 
fen,  on  whom  the  power  of  governing  the  Itate 
is  conferred  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  arc  invefted  with 
power,  may  be  diligent  in  providing  for  the  wel- 
fare and  fafety  of  the  public ;  and   that  all  the 

reft 
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red  may  promlfe  faithful  obedience  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority. 

Our  countryman  Gordon  thinks,  that  Pufen- 
dorf  makes  the  firft:  contra6t  of  much  too  re- 
flrained  a  nature  ;  and  he  eftabhfhes  the  whole 
bafis  of  government  on  that  contract  alone, 
whereby  each  particular  agrees  with  the  reft,  tcy 
fubmit  his  aftions  to  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  univerfal  aflembly,  provided  they  do 
fo  likewife;  and  that  the  ordinances  of  fuch  af- 
fembly  be  not  contrary  to  the  diclates  of  the 
law  of  nature :  thus,  by  extending  the  plan  of 
PufendorPs  firft  contract,  he  juftly  precludes 
the  necefFity  of  the  fecond. — "  For,"  fays  he, 
**  from  this  fource  alone,  may  we  deduce  all  the 
"  obligations  incumbent  on  the  members  of  any 
*'  ftate  J  and  we  need  not  fearch  out,  either  for 
**  an  ordinance  to  regulate  the  form  of  govern- 
*'  ment,  or  for  any  fecond  convention  to  com- 
*'  pel  the  fupreme  power,  or  magiftrate,  to  pro* 
"  te6l  the  particulars;  or  the  particulars  to  be 
"  faithful  to  the  magiftrate." 

From  thefe  two  refpeftable  writers,  we  plainly 
difcover  the  fountain  from  which  all  fupreme 
power,  whether  of  one  or  more  perfons,  originally 
flowed ;  'viz.  from  the  body,  or  general  aflembly 
of  the  people. 

But  in  order  to  (hew  how  very  confined  the 
fupreme  power  was,  in  the  infancy  of  civil  go- 
vernments, we  muft  carry  our  inquiries  a  little 
further. 

As 
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As  the  judiciary  power  was  the  fole  whiclr 
government  had  occafion  for  originally,  and  the 
exercife  of  it  had,  by  the  negligence  of  the 
young,  devolved  on  the  elders  in  ftates  ;  fo,  when 
they  found  they  wanted  other  powers  and  new 
authorities  to  preferve  the  commmunity,  no 
wonder  if  they  entrufted  the  leading  the  forces, 
voted  by  the  authority  of  the  people  (and  which 
were,  in  truth,  no  other  than  the  people  them- 
felves  in  armsy  to  the  fame  elders  ;  who,  finding 
this  power  c/  a  nature  ftiore  eafily  and  fpeedily 
to  be  executed  by  one  out  of  their  own  body, 
they  chofe  fuch  an  one  ;  who  was  accountable  to 
them  in  like  manner,  as  they  were  refponfible  to 
their  conflituents.  To  this  election  of  a  general, 
do  many  attribute  the  rife  not  only  of  monar- 
chies, but  of  governments. 

Barbeyrac  imagines,  that  thefe  generals,  who 
were  firfl:  dignified  with  the  title  of  kings,  were 
the  founders  of  government ;  and  confeifes,  that 
their  fole  province  was  to  decide  caufes,  and  to 
command  armies :  but  the  power  of  making 
war  or  peace,  of  negociating  treaties,  and  every 
principal  branch  of  the  legillative,  federative,  and 
executive  power,  was  lodged  in  the  people,  or 
their  reprefentatives,  the  elders;  the  conflituents 
of  thefe  generals. 

But  a  paflage  from  Dionyfius  of  Hallcar- 
naffus  will  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  "  That 
*'  limited  rrionarchies  were  the  only  kind  of  re- 

"  gal 
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gal  government,  or  rule,  by  one  perfon  ever 
inflituted,  by  the  voluntary  confent  of  man- 
kind;"   and    that   abfolute     monarchy   was 

always  deemed  illegal,  ufurped  authority. 

"  Originally,"  fays  he,  "  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  were  governed  by  kings ;  with  this 
difference,  that  thefe  exercifed  not  an  abfolute 
defpotic  power,  like  the  barbarians,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  their  coun- 
try ;  fo  that  he  paffed  for  the  bed  king,  who 
moft  religioufly  obferved  the  laws,  and  de- 
parted the  lead  from  the  cufloms  of  his  coun- 
try ;  which  Homer  tells  us,  by  calling  them 

'*  diftributors  of  juftice :  and  thefe  kingdoms 
fubfifted  long,  being  adminiftered  under  fun- 
damental law,  and  certain  condition.  But 
fome  kings,  having  abufed  their  trufl,  and 
quitted  the  path  of  the  law,  ruled  arbitrarily 
and  defpotically  ;  fo  that  moft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates  grew  weary  of  them,  and  revoked  their 
power." 

What  need  we  more  to  prove,  that  all  power 
was  veiled  conditionally ;  and   that  all  obliga- 
tions to  rule,  and  to  be  ruled,  might  be  diffolved. 
by  the  fame  parties  that  contradled  them. 

Limited  monarchy,  fuch  as  Dionyfius  has 
defcribed,  we  may  let  down  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  true  political  principles. 

Mixed  monarchy  is  a  term  made  ufe  of  by 
modern  authors,  to  denote  a  particular  fpecies 

of 
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of  limited  moRarchy  ;  we  will  not,  therefore, 
enlarge  on  this  diilinftion  at  prefenr,  but  proceed 
to  the  fecond  general  form  of  government  known 
in   the  world  ; 

Ariftocracy  ;  a  form  of  government,  \\ herein 
the  fupreme,  legiflative,  and  executive  power  is 
vefted  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  members  of 
a  ftate,  independent  of  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
or  of  any  fupreme  authority  conferred  on  any 
fmgle  perfon. 

Modern  writers  have  defcrlbed  thefe  principal 
members  to  be  nobles  and  fenators  j  but  thefe 
titles  of  pre-eminence  being  derived  from  mo- 
narchy, we  mud  not  fubmit  to  this  definition; 
nor  will  the  term  itfelf,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
admit  of  it,  for  it  only  exprefles,  that  the  bed 
of  the  people  command  or  govern  :  now  who 
fliall  w^e  fay  were  the  belt  among  the  people  to 
govern  a  (late  under  an  ariftocracy,  before  nobles 
or  fenators  Vv'ere  known  in  th-e  world  j  or  whom 
fhall  we  deem  J  in  this  cafe,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  a  ftate,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  antiquity  ? 
Mod  affuredly,  thofe,  whom  the  body  of  the 
people  elieemed  to  be  the  mod  virtuous,  and 
venerated  for  the  pcjlTefiion  of  fuperior,  natural, 
and  acquired  talents,  adapted  to  rule  and  govern- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that 
they  fc-lccled  a  few  of  the  mod  renowned  for 
\vifdom,  temperance,  and  a  love  of  juftice  ;  and 
of  thefe,  framed  an  Aiidocracy. 

This 
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This  kind  of  government  is  not  quite  fo  con- 
formable CO  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  as 
limited  monarchy  ;   but  of  this  her-after. 

The  third  general  fpecies  of  government  is. 

Democracy  ;  in  which  the  fupreme  legiila- 
tive,  and  executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  majority. 
For  where  the  majority  of  the  people,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  thofe  they  depute  to  reprefent 
them,  have  the  whole  power  of  the  community, 
and  can  employ  it  in  making  and  executing 
laws  J  the  form  of  government  is  a  perfedt  de- 
mocracy*. 

This  term  is  alfo  taken  from  the  Greek,  and 
fufficiently  defcribes  its  conftitution :  for  it  de- 
fines the  government  to  be  veiled  in  the  people. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken,  by  the  advo- 
cates for  this  form  of  government,  to  prove  its 
antiquity  j  making  it  even  prior  to  monarchy,  by 
alledging,  that  the  firfl  image  of  civil  fociety  was 
traced  in  democratic  focieties,  or  families.  This 
difpute  is  merely  fpeculative ;  it  being  of  no 
kind  of  importance  to  mankind,  at  prefent,  what 
form  of  government  is  mofl  ancient. 

The  grand  queflion  is,  which  is  the  bed  ? 
And  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  point,  I  have  indeed 
fet  myfelf  an  arduous  taflv — for  I  have  the  free 
opinions,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  living  and 

*  See  Arbulhnot,  Temple,  and  Locke,  on  Governrnent. 

R  the 
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the  dead  to  combaf  ;  with  this  mortifying  cir- 
cumflance,  as  the  refult  of  all  my  affiduity, 
*'  That  it  is  impofTible  to  give  univerfal  fatisfac- 
*'  tion  ;"  which  all  fhould  aim  at,  who  prefume 
to  make  the  public,  at  once,  their  judges  and 
their  patrons. 

But  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
of  nations,  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happinefs  of  mankind  in  fociety, 
they  m.uft  be  fairly  tried  ;  and  that,  in  which 
they  are  mofi:  likely  to  be  religioufly  obferved, 
and  allowance  being  made  for  the  frailities  of 
human  nature,  in  which  they  are  the  lead  devi- 
ated from,  muft  merit  the  preference,  in  defiance 
of  private  partiality.  The  public  good,  as  it  is 
the  fupreme  law,  ought  alfo  to  be  the  fupreme 
rule  of  judgment. — "  The  flate  demands  it ;  it 
"  is  therefore  the  will  of  our  Common  Father; 
"  and  ought  to  preclude  every  idle  prejudice  of 
"  a  partial  education,  and  the  locality  of  fitu- 
"  ation." 
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LECTURE    V. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISAD- 
VANTAGES OF  MONARCHY,  ARISTOCRACY, 
AND    DEMOCRACY. 

^  B50LUTE  monarchy,  we  have  feen,  is  incon- 
■^  fiflent  with  civil  fociety,  and  therefore  it 
can  be  no  form  of  civil  government ;  which  is 
intended  to  remedy  the  incoveniencies  of  a  flate 
of  nature. 

Montefquieu  fays,  Defpotifm  is  aptly  figured 
in  the  conduft  of  the  favages  of  Louifiana,  who, 
to  gather  the  fruit,  cut  down  the  trees  that  bear 
it.  We  imagine,  therefore,  we  Ihall  not  meet 
with  any  advocates  for  this  ufurpation  on  the 
rights  of  mankind,  except  fuch  as  do  not  merit 
our  notice:  the  fycophants  of  corrupt  courts. 

"  Sovereignty,"  fays  Burlamaqui,  "always  fup- 
'*  pofes  a  beneficent  power  :  we  mull  indeed 
''  make  fome  allowances  for  the  weaknefs  infe- 
*'  parable  from  humanity  ;  but  beyond  that, 
^'  and  when  the  people  are  reduced  to  the  lad 
^'  extremity,  there  is  no  difference  between 
"  tyranny  and  robbery.  The  one  gives  no 
"  more  right  than  the  other  ;  and  we  may  law- 
'^'  fully  oppofe  force  to  violence. 

R  2  *'  Men 
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**  Men  have  eftablifhed  civil  fociety  and  go- 
*'  vernment  for  their  own  good  ;  to  extricate 
**  themfelves  from  troubles,  and  to  be  refcued 
"  from  the  evils  of  a  flate  of  nature.  But  it  is 
"  highly  evident,  that  if  the  people  were  obliged 
*'  to  fuffer  every  oppreflion  from  their  fovereigns, 
^^  and  never  to  refill  their  encroachments,  this 
"  would  be  reducing  them  to  a  far  more  deplo- 
"  rable  ftate,  than  that  which  they  intended 
"  to  avoid  by  the  inftitutibn  of  fovereignty.'* 
Bwlamaqias  Political  Law. 

To  a  limited  monarchy,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  fovereign  is  only  reflrained  from  becom- 
ing abfolute,  by  the  original  compact  between 
him  and  his  fubjeds,  but  in  which  there  is  no 
mixture  of  ariftocratic  or  democratic  principles, 
a  variety  of  objections  are  made;  drawn  both 
from  the  nature  of  fuch  government,  and  from 
the  experience  of  its  inconveniencies,  found  in. 
hiftory. 

The  firfl  is,  the  difficulty  of  preferving  the  ba- 
lance of  power  between  the  prince  and  the  people, 
from  their  perpetual  jealoufy  of  each  other. — 
The  prince  and  his  courtiers  conftruing  every 
inquiry  into  their  conduft  to  be  fadlious  and 
feditious  ;  and  the  people,  deeming  the  exertions 
of  the  prince's  prerogatives  fo  many  advances 
or  ftrides  towards  arbitrary  power  :  now,  the 
confequences  of  this  ftruggle  between  them,  in 
nations  where  the  people  have  not  referved  to 

themfelves 
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themfelves  the  power  of  making,  amen'ling,  and 
repealing  the  laws,  for  their  govern;nent,  are, 
tumuhs,  infurreclions,  rebellions,  and  revolts,  on 
the  part  of  the  people ;  and  either  a  violent,  or 
corrupt  adminiftration,  on  the  part  of  the 
prince. 

Secondly,  It  is  objected,  that  the  fplendor, 
pomp,  and  magnificence,  attending  the  regal  ftace, 
intoxicates  the  mind  of  the  polTciror  ;  allures 
him  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  indolence,  and  dif- 
pofes  him  to  diveft  himfelf  of  the  painful  cares 
of  government,  which  he  generally  confignes  to 
the  condud  of  ministers,  who  are  his  devoted 
ilaves. 

Thus  an  inferior  fpecies  of  dcfpotlfm  takes 
place  ;  and  the  people  are  too  often  opprefled 
and  enllaved ;  having  no  power  referved  to  op- 
pofe  againft  the  united  force  of  the  monarch  and 
his  minifters ;  who  are  the  fountains  of  honour, 
and  difpenfers  of  favours,  by  means  whereof 
they  can  corrupt  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
buy  thofe  over  to  their  party,  who  ought  to  Hand 
in  the  gap,  and  defend  the  juft  rights  of  the 
people,  as  ftrenuoujQy  as  the  courtiers  fupport 
the  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  on  whom  they 
immediately  depend. 

If  by  means  then,  of  a  multitude  of  dignities, 

and  offices  of  truft  and  emolument,  a  prince  can 

fecure  to  himfelf  fuch  a  party  in  his  dominions, 

thatj  though  he  Hands  engaged  by  folemn  com- 

R  3  pad 
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pact  to  govern  according  to  fundamental  maxims 
and  eftabiiflied  laws,  he  may  difpenfe  with  them 
at  pleafure,  being  fureof  proteciion  and  fupport 
againft  the  rage  of  his  fubjeds,  from  his  depen- 
dent fervants ;  it  is  evident  that  the  erand  end  of 
the  law  of  nature  in  the  inftitution  of  civil  go- 
vernment is  defeated  :  "  for  the  freedom  of  the 
*'  individual  will  not  be  fecured  by  the  vvifdom 
"  and  integrity  of  the  community  :"  on  the  con- 
trary, his  civil  liberty  and  his  property  will  be 
fubjecl;  to  encroachments,  as  dangerous  in  their 
tendency,  though  perhaps  not  fo  rapid  and  vio- 
lent as  in  a  ftate  of  defpotifm  ;  to  which  all 
limited  monarchies  decline,  that  have  not  a 
mixture  of  democracy  in  their  limitation.  Thefe 
being  the  ftrongeft  arguments  againll  this  form 
of  goyernpientj  it  is  needlefs  to  add  others  of  lefs 
^  jiote. 

To  aridocracy,  numberlefs  objections  arife, 
w'hich  plainly  prove,  that  it  is  not  a  free  form  of 
government ;  but  two  or  three  will  be  fuflicient 
to  fhew  tha:  it  cannot  be  the  beft. 

A  contention  for  power  has  been  the  bane  of 
ariflocratic  governments ;  and  though  the  abili- 
ties and  affiduity  of  many  feem  to  be  combined 
for  the  public  fervice,  yet  the  tie  of  common 
intereft  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  vio- 
lence of  private  feuds  and  animofities,  which 
never  fail  to  break  out  in  fuch  conftituiions. 

I  When 
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When  the  government  is  lodged  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles,  or  chief  families  of 
a  country,  and  they  are  accountable  only  to  their 
own  body,  it  is  evident,  that  the  reft  of  the  peo- 
ple, having  no  power  of  redrefs  by  appeal,  can- 
not have  fo  much  as  the  fhadow  of  civil  liberty  ; 
their  perfons  and  property  being  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  arbitrary  nobles,  who  make  what  laws 
they  pleafe  :  and  therefore,  fuch  a  ftate  may  be 
called  a  government  of  tyrants. 

Montefquieu  obferves,  that  two  things  are  to 
be  dreaded  in  an  ariftocracy :  the  extreme  po- 
verty ;  and  the  exorbitant  riches  of  the  nobles. 
What  are  we  to  infer  from  either  of  thefe  (itu- 
ations,  but  a  cruel  opprefTion  of  the  people. 

Ariftocracy  then,  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  ends  of  civil  government,  inftituted 
on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  j  for  an 
unnatural  inequality  takes  place  between  man  and 
man;  and  no  fecurity  is  given,  that  the  fubor- 
dinate  part  fhall  enjoy  the  civil  rights  and  privi- 
leges, for  which  they  furrendered  their  natural 
liberty. 

Democracy,  or  popular  government,  at  firft 
fight,  bids  the  faireft  for  the  preference,  as  ap- 
proaching the  nearell  to  the  ftate  of  nature,  freed 
from  its  inconveniencies.  Its  firft  principle 
being  that  of  equality  amongft  men,  we  are  led 
to  believe,  that  this  form  of  government  is  the 
moft  conformable  to  the  firft  plan  of  civil  fociety. 
In  perfect  democracies,  the  power  of  making, 

R  4  altering. 
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altering,  and  repealing  the  laws,  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed,  is  vefled  in  the  people 
themfelves. 

The  eledions  to  offices  of  honour,  trufl,  and 
emolument,  are  either  by  free  fufferage,  by  lot, 
or  by  rotation ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  fre- 
quent changes  prevent  the  growth  of  exorbitant 
power  and  infljence. 

A  fpirit  of  moderation  ufually  prevails  in  de- 
mocracies ;  and  the  fole  ambition  is,  to  deferve 
well  of  the  community. 

Virtue  and  indaflrv  is  the  bafis  of  education  ; 
becaufe  it  lays  the  foundation  of  pre-eminence, 
under  this  form  of  government. 

Frugality  is  thecharaderiltic  of  a  democracy  ; 
becaufe  the  principle  of  equality  deftroys  that  of 
envy,  the  pillar  ci  luxury. 

Salutary  laws  mufl  necelTarlly  be  enabled,  and 
duly  obferved  ;.  becaufe  all  are  equally  intereiled 
in  their  executipn. 

Probity  muft  be  a  principle  of  feif-love  in  a 
democracy  ;  for  to  defraud  the  lUte,  is  to  com- 
mit a  robbery  on  one's-felf,  where  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treafure  is  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  that  formed  it. 

Evrry  citizen,  in  a  democratic  flate,  finds  it 
neceffary  to  be  a  good  fubjed  ;  as  that  qualifi- 
cation is  the  chief  ground  of  his  title  to  be  a  ruler. 

Thefe  are  the  boafled  advantages  of  the  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government :  but  they  are  un- 
fortunately counterpoifed    by  many,  and  very 

pfreat  inconveniencies. 

The 
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The  firft  I  (hall  mention,  is  an  infurmountable 
objeftion. 

One  of  the  grand  principles  on  which  civil 
government  was  firft  inftituced — the  providing 
for,  and  fecuring  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  againfl 
the  affauhs  of  foreign  enemies,  is  fo  weakened 
and  impeded  by  the  flow,  irrefolute,  difcordant 
deliberations  and  councils  of  great  aflemblies,  in 
whom  is  veiled  a  fupreme  power  in  republican 
governments ;  that  the  dan  er  has  often  proved 
irremediable,  for  the  enemy  has  been  at  the  door 
before  a  majority  in  fuch  aflemblies  could  be 
brought  to  agree  on  the  necelTary  meafures  to  be 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate :  and  where 
unanimity,  or  the  abfolute  confent  of  the  whole 
has  been  required,  as  in  f  )me  democracies,  the 
cafe  has  been  (till  worfe  ;  fo  that,  on  thefe  emer- 
gencies, republican  governments  have  been 
obliged  to  borrow  from  the  fyftem  of  monarchy 
part  of  the  regal  authority  ;  and  to  inveft  a  Tingle 
perfon  with  fupreme  power  ;  at  lead  for  a  time  -, 
tjU  the  crifis  was  over,  in  which  popular  govern- 
jnent  had  proved  defective. 

The  eledion  of  Dilators  in  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, and  of  Stadtholders  in  Holland,  are 
fufficient  proofs  of  what  we  have  advanced  on 
this  head. 

Another  principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of 
nations,  is  evidently  impaired  in  the  internal  ad- 
piiniftration  of  a  democratic  ffrni  of  government ; 

which 
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which  is,  the  equal  and  impartial  diftribu- 
tion  of  juflice:  an  accurate  attention  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  and  determining  proceiTes, 
as  well  civil  as  criminal,  in  modern  republics, 
will  ferve  to  convince  us,  that  where  there  are 
fuch  muUicudes  of  magiftrates  and  judges,  there 
muft  be  great  opportunities  for  the  introdudion 
of  venality  and  corruption  ;  and  for  the  bias  of 
natural  affedion,  affinity,  private  friendfhip,  and 
interefted  connections. 

Popular  tumults  are  of  the  number  of  the 
many  evils  to  which  a  democracy  is  fubjed  ; 
and  by  which  individuals  are  often  thrown  back 
into  a  (late  of  nature,  and  all  the  ends  of  civil 
fociety  are  totally  defeated :  for  when  anarchy 
prevails,  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  weak  and 
defencelefs  lie  at  the  mercy  of  brutal  force,  and 
lawlefs  power. 

The  facility  with  which  the  main  body  of  the 
people,  in  a  democracy,  can  refume  their  dele- 
gated authority,  is  the  next  evil  j  a  florid  fpeech 
in  an  aflembly  ;  a  predileclion  in  favour  of  par- 
ticular men  ;  a  combination  fecretly  formed,  by 
means  of  bribery,  or  of  family  connections,  has 
often  been  the  occafion  of  changing  or  revoking 
the  laws  and  the  decrees  of  fenates  in  repub- 
lican governments ;  and  a  refufal  to  comply 
with  the  fudden  caprices  of  the  populace,  has 
frequently  occafioned  dangerous  and  bloody  in- 

furredions, 
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furre£lions,  and  partial  revolutions.  I  mean  the 
removal  of  magiflrates,  and  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  government,  where  they  have  not 
totally  fubverted  it. 

Licentioufnefs  of  manners  is  another  evil  of 
democracies,  arifing  from  too  high  a  notion  of 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  the  want 
of  a  fixed  veneration  and  refpecl  for  fupe- 
riors,  who  govern  only  for  a  limited  time,  and 
then  are  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  mafs  of  the 
people,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  obey 
them. 

Many  other  objeftions  might  be  brought 
againft  this  form  of  government ;  but  enough 
has  been  faid  to  prove,  that  it  cannot  be  the  moft 
eligible  :  for  it  does  not,  in  many  inftances,  fo 
clofely  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  as  limired  monarchy. 

It  might  now  be  expected  that  I  fhould  clofe 
the  fubjeclj  and  decide  that  important  queillon  : 
which  is  the  beft  form  of  government  in  the 
known  world  ?  But,  happily  for  the  peace 
and  profperity  of  many  civilized  nations,  it  has 
been  long  {ince  difcovered,  that  the  three 
forms,  of  which  I  have  given  a  concife  analyfis, 
are  fo  defective,  that  they  cannot  anfwer  the 
principal  defign  of  inltituting  civil  govern- 
ments. 

This  I  fhall  demonftrate  in  a  very  few  words ; 
which  may  ferve  as  a  recapitulation  of  the  grand 

objedions 
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objedions  to  limited  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and 
democracy. 

Civil  liberty,  the  firft  principle  upon  which  all 
wife  governments  are  founded,  has  two  power- 
ful enemies  in  fociety. 
•    I.  Oppreflion,  fp ringing  from  tyranny. 

2.  Licentioufnefs,  arifing  from  popular  dege- 
neracy. 

To  defcribe  thefe  defects  in  the  three  go- 
vernments more  didindly :  it  has  been  cufto- 
mary  with  political  writers  to  {lile  the  cor- 
ruption of  monarchy,  Tyranny  ;  the  abufe  of 
ariftocracy,  Oligarchy ;  and  the  diforders  of 
democracy,  Ochlocracy. 

If  then  each  of  the  forms  of  government  we 
have  delineated  are,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  feveral  conftitutions,  liable  to  fuch  defers  as 
equally  tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  civil  hberty, 
we  mod  afluredly  cannot  give  any  one  of  thern 
the  preference  to  the  other  two.  And  this  is 
the  very  reafon,  why  fo  ancient  a  difpute,  which 
has  employed  the  pens  of  the  ableft  writers  from 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  hiftory,  down  to  the 
latefl  author  on  the  controverfy,  has  never  been 
decided. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  in  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, the  fovereign  has  only  to  break  through 
the  original,  fimple  contrad;  between  him  and 
his  people,  to  become  a  tyrant ;  and  this  he 
may  do  by  means  of  a  flanding  army,  or  a  well 

furnifhed 
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furniihed  treafury,  both  of  which  are  very  often 
in  the  power  of  the  fovereign  of  a  formidable 
people.  Oppreffion  therefore,  one  of  the  ene- 
mies to  civil  liberty,  may  tind  a  ready  admifTioii 
into  limited  monarchies. 

In  ariftocracies,  oligarchy,  which  is  the  bane 
of  civil  liberty,  is  almofl:  unavoidable;  for  the 
unruly  paffions  of  fome  of  the  nobles  or  fenators 
who  compofe  an  ariftocracy,  will  lead  cheni  into 
extravagance  of  every  kind ;  and  prodigality 
engendering  poverty,  thefe  will  be  difpofed  to 
fell  their  power  and  influence  in  the  ftate,  ro  a 
few  opulent,  bold,  defigning  men,  on  condition 
that  they  fliall  enjoy  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
not  feeling  the  weight  of  their  opprefiive  go- 
vernment. Thus  an  oligarchy  is  formed;  and 
this  degeneracy,  form  a  plan  of  government,  very 
defedive  in  its  own  nature,  has  been  generally 
deemed  a  worfe  fpecies  of  oppreffion  than  the  ty- 
ranny of  one  man,  which  fprings  from  n^onarchy. 

As  for  democracies,  the  fiighteft  reflcdion  on 
the  defeats  already  dated,  mud  convince  us,  that 
anarchy,  or  that  kind  of  confufion  which  throws 
men  back  into  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  deprives 
them  of  all  the  advantages  of  civil  liberty,  is 
gready  to  be  apprehended  from  the  facility  of 
refuming  the  delegated  power  the  multitude 
have  conferred  on  their  temporary  magillrates.  In 
fnort,  as  civil  liberty,  in  democratic  dates,  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  hcentioufnefs,  though  it 
9  is 
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is  enjoyed  in  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection 
when  that  does  not  hnppen,  yet  it  is  held  by 
fo  precarious  a  tenure  that  it  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Inteftine  commotions,  or  foreign 
wars  unfettle  it ;  and  when  once  the  band  is 
loofened,  which  holds  republics  together  by  the 
tie  of  common  affeQion  and  united  intereils,  it 
is  their  ufual  fate,  either  to  fall  a  prey  to  ambi- 
tious fellow  citizens,  or  to  fubmic  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  By  either  of  which  cataftrophes,  they 
pafs  from  the  eilence  of  liberty,  to  the  dregs  of 
flavery. 

The  reje£lion  of  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  mofl  generally  in  remote 
ages,  and  which  ftill  fubfilt  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  follows  of  courfe ;  and  we  mufl 
now  endeavour  to  eftablifa  a  criterion  by  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  decide  our  favourite  quef- 
tion  impartially  ;  and  as  I  cannot  do  this  in 
clearer  terms,  I  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  a 
propofuion  of  Irrefirtible  force,  in  the  words  of 
Buriamaqui. 

*'  The  height  of  human  felicity  and  prudence 
"  is  to  know  how  to  guard  againft:  thofe  two 
**  enemies  to  civil  liberty,  tyranny  and  licenti- 
'*  ouinefs :  the  only  method  is  to  have  a  well 
**■  conftituted  government,  framed  with  fuch 
"  precautions  as  to  banifli  licentloufnefs,  and 
**  yet  be  no  way  intrcdutlive  to  tyranny.'* 

Let 
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Let  us  now  add  an  amendment  to  our  con- 
tefted  point ;  and  afk — What  form  of  govern- 
ment it  is,  that  approaches  the  nearefl  to  this 
perfedion  ? 

The  refolution  of  this  queftion  will  enable  us 
finally  to  decide,  which  is  the  befl  fyflem  of 
policy  now  fubfifling  among  all  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  earth  :  regard  being  had  to  the  faii- 
bility  of  all  human  inflitutions. 

It  may  be  here  neceflary  to  obferve,that  political 
writers  have  diflinguiflied  the  three  forms  of 
government  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  by 
the  general  title  of  fimple  governments  j  and 
that  no  other  were  known  till  the  final  fubverfioii 
of  the  Rortian  empire. 

Soon  after  this  great  event,  compound  go- 
vernments were  introduced  generally  into  all 
parts  of  Europe  j  and  to  one  of  thefe  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  outlines  of  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
to  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  I  defire  your 
clofeft  attention ;  for  under  this  htad^  ws  (hall 
■find  our  main  qu  :(uoii  refolved, 

1^ 
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LECTURE    VI. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    BRITISH    CONSTITUTION. 

TH  E  Britifli  Conftitution  was  originally 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  little,  fepa- 
rate,  independent  governments,  which  fubfifted 
among  the  German  nations,  after  the  difiblution 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  thefe  were  founded 
on  a  ftricl  fcrutiny  into  the  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages  which  had  been  experienced  in  each 
of  the  three  general  forms  of  government  that 
had  before  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  a  digefl  of  the  political  laws  of  each, 
fome  German  flares  framed  a  new  form  of 
government,  being  a  compound  of  Monarchy, 
Ariflocracy,  and  Democracy  ;  which  gave  it 
originally  the  title  of  a  compofite  fyftem  :  after- 
wards, the  Gothic  nations  having  adopted  it, 
writers  of  thofe  days,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Gothic  Balance  ;  but,  in  modern  times,  it  has 
been  more  univerfally  known  and  underftood, 
by  its  proper  definition,  Mixed  or  Reguiated 
Monarchy. 

As  a  more  ample  account  of  the  inflitution 
and  progrefs   in  Europe,  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment 
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ment  to  which  we  (land  indebted  for  fo  many 
invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  I  imagine  muft 
be  highly  acceptable  to  all  the  admirers  and  true 
friends  of  our  excellent  conflitution,  I  have 
feleded,  from  the  befl:  authorities,  the  follow- 
ing concife  narrative  of  the  primitive  German 
Itates. 

The  continent  of  Europe  has  for  many  ages 
exhibited  almoflas  many  fyflems  of  government, 
as  it  contains  feparate  flares  and  kingdoms.  The 
governments,  which  anciently  prevailed  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  before  thofe  coun- 
tries were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  were  all 
democratical  or  republican.  Though  the  natives 
were  not  pofTefTed  of  the  philofophy,  learning, 
or  manners  of  the  Greeks,  yet  they  refembled 
them  in  their  averfion  to  the  government  of  a 
fmgle  perfon  ;  for  they  exploded  monarchy. 

All  the  Afiatic,  or  eaftern  nations,  on  the 
contrary,  appear  either  never  to  have  had,  or 
very  early  to  have  loft,  all  ideas  of  any  other  but 
defpotic  governments.  The  little  political 
knowledge  they  were  mafters  of,  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  them  to  refine  on  this  rude,  bar- 
barous fyftem,  to  which,  either  by  confent,  or 
compulfion,  fucceffive  generations  had  tamely 
fubmitted. 

This  political  contraft  between  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
any  other  way,  but  by  admitting,  that  the  genius 

s  and 
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and  temper  of  mankind  are  regulated  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  climates ;  and  therefore,  that  they 
muft  be  extremely  different  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth ;  fo  that  phyfical  caufes  muft  con- 
cur to  produce  that  diftindion  of  tafte,  in  arts, 
policy,  and  manners,  which  has  fo  generally 
prevailed  in  the  world. 

It  (hould  feein,  that  the  people  inhabiting  the 
warm  and  foft  climates  of  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
ever  prefer  indolence  and  quiet  to  all  other  con- 
liderations ;  and  rather  than  be  a6live  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  natural  rights,  tamely  fub- 
mit,  upon  any  tolerable  profpe£l  of  prefent 
fafety  and  proteftion,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  arbi- 
trary government.  Content  with  a  fmall  pro- 
vifion  for  their  immediate  wants,  and  more 
afraid  of  labour  than  of  poverty,  they  do  not 
arraign  the  authority,  or  conduct  of  their  rulers; 
nor  are  they  folicitous  to  inquire,  upon  what 
foundation  the  public  interelt  is  built. 

But  the  northern  nations,  bred  in  a  (harper 
air,  and  more  ungrateful  foil,  are  rendered  vigo- 
rous in  body  and  mind,  by  the  conftant  exercifes 
of  the  powers  of  both  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and 
thus  they  become  bold  and  enterprifing,  grafping 
every  acquifition  that  may  ferve  as  a  fupply 
againft  want.  What  they  gain  by  toil,  or  peril 
of  their  lives,  they  are  anxious  to  fecure  ;  and 
dread  even  the  reftraints  of  civil  government, 

unlefs 
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unlefs  the  defence  and  care  of  the  property  of 
.individuals  be  made  the  public  concern. 

The  Greeks  parcook  of  this  a6live  and  induf- 
trious  fpirit,  though  their  cUmate  was  more 
contiguous  to  Afia  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
Their  foil,  in  many  places,  was  not  very  fertile; 
and  the  whole  domain  they  pofieiTed,  was  of  no 
great  extent ;  befides,  it  was  feparated  and  dif- 
united  by  feas,  rivers,  and  rugged  mountains, 
which  rendered  a  general  intercourfe  extremely 
difficult,  and  naturally  divided  them  into  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  ftates ;  the  proper  nurferies  of 
republican  governments. 

As  they  excelled  other  nations  in  all  works  of 
genius  and  invention,  fo  were  they  equally  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  their  love  of  civil  liberty  ;  which 
however,  fpread  no  farther  into  the  continent  of 
Afia,  than  the  colonies  they  planted  on  its 
coafls. 

This  fhort  digreffion  v/as  neceffary  to  illuftrate 
our  fubjed;  to  which  I  now  return. 

When  the  Gothic  nations  extended  their  con* 
quells  over  Europe,  the  officers  and  foldiers  of 
their  armies  fhared  the  conquered  territories,  as 
well  as  the  chieftains.  The  victorious  general, 
claimed  only  a  larger  portion  of  the  lands,  with 
feme  fplendid  defignation  for  himfelf ;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  landed  property  was  diflributed 
among  the  captains  of  his  troops,  who  retaining 
the  ufe  of  arms,  were  readily  arr?.}  ed  to  defend 
s  2  it 
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it  from  foreign  attacks ;  and  were  careful,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  guard  it,  by  public  laws  and 
flatutes,  from  all  domeftic  ufurpation. 

Upon  this  bafis,  arcfe  the  Gothic  govern- 
ments, farmed,  like  Nature's  handy-work, 
with  amazing  boldnefs  and  fymmctry  ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  policy  appearing  to  be 
reverfed  in  them  ;  and  by  a  combination  of  mo- 
narchy, ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  generally 
held  to  be  inconfiflent,  a  new  fyltem,  partaking 
of  the  advantages  of  each  of  them,  was  efla- 
bliflied. 

A  divifion  of  the  fupreme  power  foon  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  property,  thus  fhared  among 
the  feveral  orders  of  the  community. 

The  Duke,  or  Prince,  the  Peers,  and,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  heads  of  the  people,  or  what 
we  now  call  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  commons, 
compofed  one  Legiflature. 

This  compound  fyftem  of  government  was 
brought  over  to  England,  from  Germany,  by 
the  Saxons. 

Thus  have  I  given  the  true  origin  of  the 
Britifh  Conititution  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  us,  with  refpeft  to  this  conflitution,  as  is 
obferved  with  regard  to  aits,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  :  *'  That  our  genius  for  improving 
*'  any  defign  laid  before  us  is  truly  charac- 
*'  tcreflic." 

The 
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The  model  upon  which  we  formed  our  ad- 
mired fyftem  of  polity,  in  its  rough,  G<3thic 
frame,  prefented  us  the  following  outlines,  or 
plan  of  a  regular  government. 

Each  little  Germanic  flate  confided  of  a  King 
or  fupreme  Chief;  a  number  of  inferior  chiefs  ; 
and  th*^  people,  or  commons  in  general. 

In  ordinary  alfpjrs,  the  King  confulted  with 
the  chiefs,  or  fuch  of  them  as  he  thought  fit  to 
call  to  his  council ;  but  in  the  great  affairs  of 
flate,  fuch  as  making  laws,  confulting  about 
peace  or  war,  trying  of  great  caufes,  &c.  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  at  the  defire  of  their 
fovereign,  affembled  together  in  arms. 

The  King  and  the  Chiefs  confulted  together, 
and  refolved — the  People  approved  or  difap- 
proved — they  telUfied  approbation  by  the  clat- 
tering of  their  arms— and  difspprobation,  by 
an  harfh,  inarticulate  murmur.  In  the  fi,  fl  cafe, 
the  refolution  of  the  king  and  of  his  nobles  was 
carried  into  execurion — in  the  lad,  it  was  always 
fufpended,  or  totally  dropt. 

From  iience,  is  d  rived  the  different  words 
made  ufe  of  in  our  ancient  writs  or  fummons  to 
parliament.  The  Peers  were  fummoned  ad  con- 
fukndum  ;    the  Commons,  ad  confentiendum. 

The  Government  was   principally  lodged  in 

the  king  ;  and  the  exercif^r  of  the  government,  in 

the   King,  and    fuch   of  his  Chiefs  as  he  was 

pleafed  lo  call  to  his  council.     The  Legillative 

s   "^  power 
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power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  alfo, 
the  power  of  trying  and  puniihing  the  greatefl 
offenders ;  and  as  they  had  a  legal  and  effe£):ual 
method  of  exercifing  this  power,  in  their  general 
affemblies,  it  follows,  that  thefe  were  free 
governments. 

This  mixed  form  of  government,  prevailed 
almoft  everywhere  in  Europe,  for  many  gene- 
rations. But  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  perfect 
(lability,  or  uniformity  to  be  expeded  in  any  of 
the  aff'irs  of  mankind,  fo  the  European  govern-r 
ments  do  not  now  bear  fuch  refemblance  to  one 
another,  as  they  did  in  ancient  times,  or  even 
fome  centuries  fmce. 

Various  caufes  have  concurred  to  change  the 
political  face  of  Europe  ;  to  fmouth,  here  and 
there,  the  rough  features  of  liberty,  with  which 
it  was  formerly  marked  ;  or  altogether  to  oblite- 
rate them.  The  variable  poHcy  and  artifices  of 
courts;  the  flu6luation  of  manners;  divifions 
about  fyftems,  political  and  religious;  the  ad- 
vancement of  arts,  navigation,  and  commerce  ; 
the  introduction  of  wealth  and  luxury,  have 
produced  many  alterations. 

By  the  infliienre  of  the'e  and  other  caufes, 
the  temper  and  fpirir  of  the  feveral  nations  of 
Europe  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change; 
and  comfequently,  the  fprings  and  principles  of 
the  ancient  policy  are  generally  relaxed  and 
varied.     The  modern  republics  are,  therefore, 

not 
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not  like  thofe  of  ancient  Greece;  formed  upon 
principles  of  virtue  and  heroifm,  and  regulated  by 
them.  Our  abfolute  monarchies  retain  nothing 
more  of  the  old  Gothic  fyftem,  but  the  nominal 
rank  and  order  of  nobles,  together  with  certain 
conftitutional  forms  of  law  and  judicature.  The 
limited  ones,  which  have  preferved  the  beft 
modifications  of  it,  and  afford  the  fullefl;  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty,  are  expofed,  by  the  difufe 
or  neglect  of  arms,  to  be  infulted  from  abroad  ; 
while  the  growing  arts  of  luxury  and  corruption, 
much  impair  and  endanger  their  domeflic 
privileges. 

It  is  not  necelTary,  however,  for  my  defign, 
to  run  through  all  the  various  regulations  and 
improvements  of  the  original  plan,  from  which 
we  deduce  our  happy  conftitution ;  it  is  better 
to  refer  the  curious  to  the  many  valuable  hiflories 
of  our  country,  now  extant. 

My  bufinefs  is,  to  fliew,  wherein  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Britifli  conftitution  confifts ;  to 
demonftrate  its  fuperiority  to  all  others  in  the 
known  world ;  to  prove  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations ;  and  that,  whenever  any  inconveniences 
ha'-e  arifen  from  it,  or  any  violent  revolutions 
enfued,  they  have  been  owing  to  a  deviation 
from  its  principles ;  and  a  declination  to  one  or 
other  of  the  more  imperfed  forms  of  govern- 
ment already  delineated. 

*  s  4  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear, 
that  its  real  imperfeflions,  of  which  it  has  lefs 
than  any  other  fyftem  of  polity,  are  fuch  only 
as  are  infeparable  from  every  human  inftituticn, 
which  muft  partake,  in  foine  degree,  of  the 
fallibility  of  our  irature ;  for,  humanum  cji 
errare. 
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LECTURE    VII. 

ON      THE      PECULIAR.      ADVANTAGES      OF      THE 
BRITISH    CONSTITUTION. 

T  T  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced,  that  our  conftitution  is  a  form  of 
government  compoanded  of  the  democratical, 
ariftocratical,  and  monarchical  powers  ;  rejecting 
the  difadvantages,  and  prel'erving  the  advantages 
of  each. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Somers,  thus  defines 
the  Britifh  Monarchy,  "  AW  that  know  any 
"  thing  of  Britain,  know  that  the  government 
*'  of  it  is  a  mixed,  limited  monarchy,  where 
*^  the  lupreme  power  is  divided  between  the 
"  king  and  people,  i  e.  the  lords  and  commons, 
*'  fince  he  can  neither  raife  money,  nor  make 
"  or  annul  laws  without  them  :  and  thofe  laws 
"  are  a  rule  to  both  ;  a  common  aeafure  to  him 
"  of  his  power,  and  to  them  of  iheir  '  bedience. 
*'  The  government  is  called  a  monar:iiy,  becaufe 
*'  that  kind  is  predominant  in  the  conltitution : 
"  the  king  having  his  fhare  in  the  fupreme 
*'  power ;  and  the  chief,  executive  part,  or  ad- 
*'  miniflration,  is  fmgly  in  him." 

Now  its  excellence  confifis  in  fuch  an  equal 
mixture  of  thefe  three  powers,  as  that  no  one 

of 
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of  them  (hall  be  able  to  direct  the  other  two, 
and  by  over-ruling,  to  deftroy  them :  nor  yet, 
that  any  two  of  them  fhould  unite  and  combine 
to  enfiave,  or  ruin  the  third. 

To  preferve  this  happy  equality,  is  the  great 
political  bufmefs  of  all  true  patriots. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  by  any  regulations  that 
the  greateft  human  forefight  and  prudence  can 
at  once  contrive  or  eftablifh  ;  for  as  power  is  in  its 
own  nature  unfleady^and  always  finking  or  rifmg, 
and  our  conflicution  is  compounded  of  three  dif- 
tinfl;  powers,  there  aUvays  has  been,  and,  while 
it  endures,  there  always  will  be,  a  contefl,  more 
or  lefs  animated,  between  thefe  three,  either  for 
fuperiority,  or  equality  ;  vi'hich  contefl  is  fo  far 
from  being  a  misfortune,  that  in  this,  the  very 
life  and  fpirit  of  the  conilitution  triumphantly 
exifls. 

It  is  this  contefl:,  fpringing  from  mutual  jea^ 
loufy,  that  has  often  fruflrated  the  dark  defigns 
of  cruel  tyrannic  princes  ;  of  ambiiious,  profli- 
gate nobles ;  of  turbulent,  feditious,  venal 
commons :  and  has  made  many  a  rapacious 
iinniiler,  and  many  a  rebtlHous  fubjed,  finifli 
his  life  upon  a  block,  or  in  a  halcer. 

Nor  has  it  fpared  the  throne  itfelf ;  for,  by  a 
peculiar  felicity  attending  the  dillerent  revolu- 
tions that  have  happened  in  England,  the  ba- 
lance, at  the  txpence  of  the  crown,  has  always 
been  on  the  fide  of  liberty  ;  and  the  rights  and 

privileges 
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privileges  of  the  people  have  been  but  the  more 
firmly  eftablifhed,  in  confequence  of  arbitrary 
meaiures,  tending  to  fubvert  them. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  repeated  exer- 
tions of  national  fpirit,  oppofed  to  lawlefs 
and  tyrannical  government,  which  diftinguifh 
the  annals  of  this  country,  will  be  admired  and 
applauded  in  all  free  nations,  as  long  any  genius 
for  political  freedom  exifts  upon  earth. 

A  fyftem  of  government,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  prince,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
juflly  poifed,  has  been  the  happy  refult  of  the 
patriotic  flruggles  of  our  anceftors,  to  preferve 
and  improve  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the 
realm.  In  this  fyftem,  the  fundamental  powers 
of  legiflation,  judicature,  and  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  are  wileiy  disjointed  from  each  other: 
the  nobles  and  the  commons  are  feparate 
bodies,  which  regularly  aflemble,  to  dehberate 
and  decide  on  all  national  and  public  concerns ; 
where  the  voice  of  the  nation  muft  be  heard  and 
regarded,  if  the  king's  minifters  really  opprefs 
the  fubjeds. 

Though  the  human  imagination  inceflantly 
hunts  after  novelties,  and  vifionary  fchemes  of 
policy  attradt  and  flatter  it  more  than  any  that 
ever  did,  or  can  exift  in  any  (late,  yet,  even 
with  the  faireft;  of  thofe  produdions  of  fancy, 
fabricated  in  the  ftudies  of  the  learned,  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries,  the  Britilh  govern- 
ment, in  its  genuine  purity,  m.ay  be  compared  ; 

and 
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and  as  a  model  of  public  liberty,  and  fovereign 
authority  conjoined,  and  guarded  from  excefs 
on  either  part,  by  the  Itrongefl  political  limita- 
tions, it  will  be  found  to  rival  the  befl  of  them. 

The  mod  celebrated  political  writers,  appear 
to  be  fo  fenfible  of  this  truth,  that  they  have 
forfaken  the  old  cuftom  of  devifmg  chimerical 
plans  of  government,  and  inilead  of  anmfmg  us 
with  fchemes  which  are  barely  pofiible,  they 
analyze  fuch  forms  as  have  generally  prevailed 
amongfl:  mankind  ;  and  give  us  their  opinion, 
which  deferves  the  preference. 

Thus  in  that  moit  elaborate  and  univerfally 
admired  work,  Montefquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws, 
we  find  the  form  of  the  Britifh  government 
exactly  delineated,  and  given  as  a  compendium 
of  the  mod  exalted  ideas  of  public  freedom,  and 
national  felicity. 

Such  indeed  is  the  comparative  excellence  of 
that  happy  conflitution,  which  the  invincible 
fpirit  of  a  free  people  has  firmly  eflablifhed  in 
Great  Britain,  that  it  extorts  applaufe  from  the 
fubjeds  of  the  mod  defpotic  powers  ;  whofe  par- 
tiality, or  fondnefs  for  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment they  live  under,  cannot  reflrain  their  admi- 
ration of  ours,  from  breaking  forth,  as  it  were 
involuntarily,  in  their  writings  and  converfations. 

But  when  this  political  fyflem  is  confidered  by 
Britons  as  their  Birth-right,  and  as  a  fplendid 
monument  of  the  wildom  and  integrity  of  their 
ancellors,  can  aL>y  fludy  be  propofed  of  more 

importance  5 
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importance  ;  can  any  fcience  appear  of  greater 
moment,  than  that  of  its  fuperior  dignity  ;  and 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved  and  tranfmitted,  unimpaired,  to  future 
generations  ? 

No  better  method  can  be  adopted  to  mitigate 
party-prejudices,  to  reftrain  and  check  the 
growth  of  difaffedion  and  difcontent,  and  to 
unite  the  minds  of  men  in  one  general  political 
creed,  than  a  full  and  perfect  comprehenfion  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  they  enjoy  from  an  equal 
mixture  of  fovereign  authority,  and  popular 
freedom  in  our  conftitution. 

The  contrary  opinions,  and  unbecoming 
warmth  fo  apt  to  prevail  in  free  countries^  on  the 
fubjeft  of  public  adminiftration,  would  be  con- 
verted into  fober,  deliberate  reflection,  and 
confident  conduct;  and  nc  fmifter  views  v^'ould 
be  blended  with  patriodfm,  if  our  youth  were 
early  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
policy  and  laws  of  their  country. 

Such  a  branch  of  education  is  not  only  con- 
nefted  with,  but  mult  ftrongly  promote  the  love 
of  their  country,  and  feed  the  flame  of  undaunt- 
ed valour  :  it  will  revive  and  fupport  declining 
virtue  ;  and  will  train  up  a  race  of  loyal  fubjects, 
and  honeft  citizens,  who  will  be  able  to  combat 
the  arguments,  and  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  the 
fadious ;  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  weak 
and  ignorant ;  to  diftinguifh  real  from  pretended 
*  j  grievances ; 
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grievances ;  to  flate  the  condu6t  and  defigns  of 
thofe  who  are  at  the  helm  of  government,  with 
judgment  and  impartiality,  in  all  popular  aflem- 
biies  ;  and  it  will  infpire  them  with  fortitude  to 
(land  forth,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  in  the  juft 
defence  of  the  religion,  laws,  liberty,  and  lauda- 
ble cuftoms  of  their  country,  when  they  are 
actually  endangered  by  foreign  enemies,  or 
domeftic  opprefTors. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  thefe  Important  purpofes, 
that  I  have  undertaken  to  make  the  fcience  of 
politics,  and  of  the  Britifh  conflitution,  as  the 
moll  material  branch  of  it,  a  regular,  eafy,  bene- 
ficial accomplifhment ;  and  that  I  may  not  fwell 
this  Treatifc  to  an  unneceffary  length,  I  fliall  only 
give  the  general  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  the  affiduous  iludent  to 
apply  them  to  the  hi(iory  of  his  country,  particu- 
larly of  its  revolutions  ;  and  to  the  (late  of  pubHc 
affairs,  as  they  pafs  in  review  before  him. 

Our  conftitution  giveth  to  the  fovereign  the 
glorious  power  of  commanding  freemen  ;  and 
to  the  fubjefts,  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  this 
power  fo  lodged,  that  their  liberties  are  fecure ; 
and  thus  it  reconcileth  dominion  and  liberty: 
the  latter  of  which  can  never  be  loft,  but  by  the 
degeneracy  of  the  people.  So  true  is  the  maxim 
of  that  great  ftatefman  Lord  Burleigh,  minifter 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  "  England  can  hardly  ever 
be  ruined  but  by  her  own  parliaments  j"  that  is 

to 
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to  fay,  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in 
parliament.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  free, 
uncorrupt  election  of  proper  reprefentatives, 
is  the  bafis  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  that 
on  this  alone  depends  thofe  limitations  of  the 
regal  authority,  which  give  our  form  of  govern- 
ment the  title  of  a  regulated,  mixed  monarchy  ; 
and  than  herein  lies  its  fuperior  excellence. 

The  neceility  of  drawing  the  line  with  great 
accuracy  between  the  prerogatives  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  fovereign,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  mud  be  fo  obvious,  from  the  daily 
altercations,  grofs  mifreprefentations,  and  abfurd 
reafonings  on  both,  which  we  meet  with  in  our 
public  prints,  that  I  imagine  it  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  fee  thefe  points  clearly,  diftinclly, 
and  impartially  dated ;  under  two  feparate 
heads ;  and  as  I  fhall  deduce  all  the  arguments 
I  advance  on  thefe  delicate  fubjeds,  from  the 
principles  of  the  conftitution,  I  fhall  only  give  a 
curfory  review,  in  this  place,  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  we  derive  from  the  judicious  choice 
we  have  made  of  the  bell  maxims  of  the  mo- 
narchical, ariftocratical,  and  democratical  forms 
of  government. 

The  prerogatives,  and  the  perfonal  fafety  of 
the  king,  are  fecured  by  that  wife  and  falutary 
maxim,  "  The  king  can  do  no  wrong;"  whilft 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  are  in- 
fured  by  another  maxim  equally  wife  and  falu- 
tary. 
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tary,  "  That  the  king's  exprefs  order  fhall  not 
"  excufe  any  of  his  miniilers,  or  counfdlors, 
"  for  acling  contrary  to  law  ;  nor  put  a  ftop  to, 
*'  or  prevent  the  efteds  of  an  impeachment  in 
"  parliament.*' 

The  law  of  nature  would  never  fuppofe,  that 
a  father  could  do  wrong  to  his  own  family,  over 
whom  he  had  indeed  a  more  extenfivc  power, 
than  is  allowed  to  our  kings  ;  but  no  command 
of  the  father,  however  exprefs,  could  excufe 
his  family  for  violating  the  firft  principle  of 
fociabiiity — "  That  of  not  injuring  another,  in 
"  his  perfon,  his  reputation,  or  his  property." 

But  as  the  prerogatives  of  a  king  are  various 
and  important,  he  mufl  of  necellity  commit  the 
exercife  of  fome  of  them,  to  chofen  fervants, 
and  if  thefe  invade  the  rights  of  his  fubjefts, 
and  he  protefts  and  fcreens  them  from  juftice ;  in 
that  cafe,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  to  the  laws  of  England,  that  he  (hould  be 
punlfhed  for  this  ufurpation  of  illegal  authority 
•—that  their  crimes  be  imputed  to  him — and  in 
this  fituation,  he  becomes  as  a  private  man ;  for, 
having  exceeded  his  regal  prerogative,  he  can  no 
longer  take  fhelter  under  the  political  maxim, 
*'  That  a  king  can  do  no  wrong,*'  as  he  has  for- 
feited the  tide,  by  violating  the  compad  which 
confirmed  it  to  him,  and  cannot  thereafter  be 
confidered  as  a  public  charader. 

So 
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So  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  if  a  father  of  a  family 
had  delegated  his  authority  to  fervants,  who 
beati,  or  killed  liis  children,  or  defrauded  them 
of  their  property,  and  had  proved  fo  unnatural 
as  to  protect  and  fcreen  fuch  fervants  from  the 
hand  of  juftice,  he  would  no  longer  have  been 
confKiered  as  a  father,  but  as  a  petty  tyrant ; 
an  invader  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity  ; 
one,  fit  only  to  herd  with  the  beafts  of  the 
foreft,  and  to  refide  in  a  folitary  defart ;  the 
oulcall  of  human  fociety  ! 

By  our  having  a  monarchy,  which  though 
elective  in  point  of  right,  is  yet  hereditary  by 
cuftom,  and  not  fet  afide,  but  for  legal  incapa- 
cities, we  avoid  the  fatal  difputes,  and  violent 
commotions,  about  the  choice  of  a  king,  or 
chief  governor  -,  which  often  diftradl,  and  fome- 
times  deftroy,  democracies,  ariflocracies,  and 
eledive  monarchies. 

By  the  Monarchical  part  of  our  conftitution 
we  enjoy  many  very  delicate  but  important 
advantages. 

As  the  executive  part  of  our  government, 
efpecially  with  regard  to  foreign  afniirs,  is  in- 
truded to  the  king  only,  we  thereby  avoid  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  which  fiow  from  the 
opennefs  and  delays  of  popular  councils. 

In  all  cafes  of  great  and  fudden  danger,  the 

king  becomes,  ofcouife,   inverted  with  a  difta- 

torial  power ;   and  he  even  difpenfcs  with  efta- 

T  blilhed 
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blifhed  laws,  for  the  public  fafety.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  parHamentjas  foon  as  affembled,  will  certainly 
approve  of  what  was  prudently  and  necefl'arily 
done :  but  as  this  pov/er  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  conditution,  and  no  true  principle,  or 
part  of  It,  it  is  never  to  be  exerclfed,  but  in  cafes 
of  extreme  necefiity  ;  the  exercife  of  it  mufl  not 
be  continued  a  moment  longer  than  the  emer- 
gency exifts  that  required  it ;  and  the  miniftry 
or  council  advifing  this  meafure,  muft  be  refpon- 
fible  to  parliament,  for  the  actual  neceflity  of 
the  cafe. 

Juft;  apprehenfions  of  an  approaching  famine  ; 

The  immediate  danger  of  the  plague  ; 

The  difcovery  of  a  confpiracy,  or  rebellion 
againfl:  the  king,  or  the  flate  ; 

The  breaking  out  of  a  general  conflagration  ; 
and  the  invafion  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  are  the 
principal  events,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  able 
politicians,  eftablifh  the  necefTity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  this  alarming  expedient. 

By  the  Ariftocratical  part  of  our  conftitution, 
we  are  fecured  againfl  the  ambition  of  our  kings, 
as  well  as  of  private  men :  and  the  fpirits  of 
the  people  may  be  fupported  under  the  greatefl 
misfortunes. 

Our   nobles,   by  their  birth  and   rank,   are 
entitled  to    very  great  privileges  and  pre-emi- 
nence ;  they  are  likewife  owners  of  large  landed 
cftates  J  ti'.crefors,  they  are,  iu  an  efpecial  man- 
ner. 
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ner,  bound  by  honour  and  felf-interefl:,  to  pre- 
ferve  our  conftitution  j  and  muft,  upon  all  occafions, 
be  extremely  jealous  of  every  ftep  that  may  tend 
towards  its  overthrow  ;  and  anxious  to  maintain 
the  juft  balance  between  the  prerogatives  of  the 
prince,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  :  for,  when- 
ever either  has  preponderated,  hiftory  will  in- 
form them,  that  the  nobles  have  fafFered  both 
in  dignity,  and  eftate. — Witnefs  the  troubles  in 
the  reigns  of  King  John,  and  of  Charles  I. 

By  their  education  they  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
well  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  man  ;  in  the  myfte- 
ries,  or  hidden  arcana  of  ftate  affairs ;  and  the 
rudiments  of  political  wifdom :  from  all  which 
favourable  circumftances,  it  is  imagined,  they 
will  always  be  able  to  make  a  timely  difcovery 
of  every  imminent  danger  that  threatens  the 
empire,  and  upon  fuch  emergencies  they  will 
exert  their  power  and  influence,  as  hereditary 
counfellors  of  the  king,  to  avert  the  impending 
evil. 

Equally  excellent  is  the  popular,  or  demo- 
cratical  part  of  our  conftitution;  happily  blend- 
ed as  it  is  with  the  two  former.  The  power  of 
the  people  in  making  their  own  laws,'  and  in 
calling  their  governors,  under  the  king,  to 
account,  is  eftablifhed  in  the  moft  fixed  and  per- 
manent manner  ;  anc^^.it  is  a  check  upon  the 
monarchical  and  ariftocratical  part  of  our  con- 
ftitution, which  no  other  country  can  boaft. 

T  2  Our 
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Our  people  are  not  obliged  to  fubmit  to  any 
law,  which  has  not  been  approved  by  their  re- 
prefentatives ;  nor  can  any  law  be  altered  or 
repealed,    but  by  their  confent. 

The  people  have  a  right  of  aflTembling  out 
of  parliament,  to  inflru£t  their  reprefentatives ; 
and  thefe  again,  have  a  power  in  parliament,  to 
call  the  greateft  fubjecl  to  account ;  and  to  pro- 
fecute  his  puniflmient  even  unto  death.  They 
have  alfo  the  privilege  to  petition  the  king  for 
redrefs  of  grievances ;  and  to  remonflrate  with 
him,  on  the  mal-adminiftration  of  public  af- 
fairs :  but  this  is  a  right  of  fo  delicate  a  nature, 
that  it  is  liable  to  great  abufe. 

Decently  exercifed,  with  proper  decorum,  and 
only  on  important  and  warrantable  occafions,  it 
gives  life  to  cur  laws,  and  fecial  liberty  to  the 
meanefl:  fubjetl. 

Improperly  ufed,  it  gives  pain  to  the  prince, 
divides  the  nobles,  obllrufts  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  and  fpreads  fedition  and  fadion 
among  the  people. 

But  conducled  with  temper,  by  men  of  found 
judgment,  unblemifhed  characters,  and  due  rank 
and  influence ;  the  power  of  petitioning  the 
throne  to  remove  evil  counfellors,  and  of  im- 
peaching great  men  in  high  offices,  has  been 
Jcemed  an  equal  fecurity  both  to  the  king  and 
the  people. 

The 
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The  mod  effeclual  method  however,  of  ex- 
ercifing  the  fundamental  right  of  calling  the 
king's  minifters  to  account,  is  by  impeach- 
ment in  parliament :  and  indeed,  fufficient 
matters  for  impeachment  ought  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs,  attended  with  proper  evidence  to  fupport 
the  articles  of  accufation,  before  a  petition  or 
remonftrance  is  carried  up  to  the  throne  ;  for 
If,  after  a  rcjedion  of  fuch  applications  to  the 
king,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  very  difagree- 
able,  becaufe  they  arraign  his  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  his  fervants,  no  articles  of  im- 
peachment are  prefented  to  parliament,  it  gives 
room  to  imagine  that  the  prayer  of  petitions  and 
remonftrances  is  not  founded  on  fads,  but  on 
ill-grounded  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  ambi- 
tious or  felfifh  views  of  party-leaders.  It  is  in 
vain  to  urge  that  minifterial  influence  will  prevail 
in  parliament,  when  petitions  and  remonftrances 
are  not  favourably  anfwered :  this  can  be  no  ar- 
gument againft  the  exhibition  of  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  guilty  minifters  ;  for  though  they 
ihould  be  rejefted,  or  the  criminal  be  acquitted  by 
court-intereft,  yet  the  charges  would  ftand  on  re- 
cord againft  them,  in  an  authentic  manner  ;  and 
their  opponents  would  be  inconteftibiy  juftified  in 
the  opinions  of  all  honeft  men. 

The  democratical,  or  moft  beneficial  part  of 

our  conftitution,    depends  entirely  on  the   free 

choice   of  the   reprefentatives   of   the   people: 

free,  uninfluenced,  unbought  cledions,  are  its 

T  3  only 
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only  fecurity.  For,  if  no  felfifli  view  pre- 
dominates, the  people  of  England  have  the 
good  fenfe  to  know,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  the 
0>  fecurity  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  chufe  men 
of  integrity  and  abilities.  If  however,  bribery, 
in  any  form  or  fhape  prevails,  let  the  people  re- 
member, that  their  balance  in  the  conflitution 
is  overfet  by  themfelves ;  and  they  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  complain  of  the  conflitution  itfelf,  nor  of 
the  conduct  of  their  reprefentatives,  be  it  ever 
fo  repugnant  to  the  good  of  their  country. 

To  avoid  every  undue  influence  at  eleclions, 
various  methods  have  been  propofed,  but  none 
adopted :  the  mode  of  election  by  ballot,  has 
often  been  ftrongly  recommended,  and  as 
warmly  oppofed  j  but  v.'ith  no  fufficient  weight 
of  argument,  to  counterbalance  the  expediency 
of  fuch  a  difinterefted,  candid  mode  of  election: 
and  it  is  ftill  the  more  furprifing  that  it  is  not 
adopted,  in  a  cafe  wherein  the  public  welfare  is 
fo  aetpl)  concerned ;  when,  at  the  fame  lime,  it 
is  recommended  and  pra^lifed  upon  various  oc- 
cafions  of  lefs  moment,  as  the  only  means  of 
pr' 'Curing  impartial  votes.  As  it  has  been 
adopted  in  parr,  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in 
chufi'  g  'ommi'tces  to  try  conceited  elections,  it 
app  aro  paradoxical  that  ihe  pradice  is  not  ex- 
tended t'»  the  firfl:  eledions.  The  freeholders, 
or  (uher  qualified  voters  would  by  this  mode  be 
freed  from  all  apprehenfions  fvoiu  their  land- 
lords. 
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lords,  and  other  fupcriors,  on  whom  they  are 
dependent. 

The  Hberty  of  the  prefs  Is  another  invaluable 
privilege,  demonflrative  of  the  excellency  of  our 
conftitution. 

The  freedom  with  which  people  publifh  their 
fentiments  on  public  men  and  meafures  is  a 
great  curb  to  ambitious  and  corrupt  minillers ; 
and  has  mofl  affuredly  been  the  means,  more 
than  once,  of  preferving  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  facred  right  is  fecured  to  us,  by  another; 
for  as  it  frequently  happens,  that  falfe  zeal,  erro- 
neous opinions,  or  felfi(h  views  may  induce  men 
to  abufe  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  to  turn 
libellers;  and  on  the  other  hand,  weak  and 
wicked  minifters  may  commence  criminal  pro- 
fecutions  againft  thofe,  who  dare  to  arraign 
their  conduct  in  print,  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  provided  the  jufl:  means  of  punifliing  the 
guilty,  and  of  protecting  the  innocent. 

No  man  can  be  legally  tried  for  this,  or  in- 
deed any  other  offence,  but  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  or  equals. 

The  equal  diftribution  of  juflice,  prefcribed 
by  the  laws  of  England,  which  pay  no  perfonal 
regard  to  any  man,  is  another  perfection  derived 
from  the  right  of  free  reprefentation,  and  the 
power  veiled  in  the  people  to  make  their  own 
laws. 

T  4  So 
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So  little  is  this  great  benefit  attended  to,  that 
very  frw,  except  thofe  who  have  travelled  Eu- 
rope, perceive  the  value  of  it.  Yet  it  is  a  certain 
truth,  that  under  all  other  governments,  the 
laws  partially  favour  perfons  of  high  rank ;  and, 
by  certain  privileges  annexed  to  their  birth  and 
titles,  fcreen  them  from,  or  mitigate  their  pu- 
nifhment,  when  they  opprefs  and  injure  the 
common  people. 

Little  more  need  be  urged  to  convince  my 
countrymen,  of  the  preference  juftly  due  to  our 
conftltution,  beyond  all  others  in  the  habitable 
world  :  but  it  v/ould  be  almoft  unpardonable  not 
to  mention  the  habeas  corpus  a£t  j  as  this  grand 
bulwark  of  the  perfonal  liberty  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  realm,  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  of  itfclf  fufficient  to  juflify  our  opinion, 
"  that  the  form  of  government  we  live  under 
*'  is  the  beft  calculated  to  anfvver  the  great  end 
'^^  of  the  inftiiution  of  civil  fociecies ;  to  provide 
*'  for  the  fecurity,  eafe,  and  profperity  of  every 
"  individual,  by  the  power,  wifdom,  and  equity 
^*  of  the  ftate." 

I  fliall  therefore,  proceed  to  the  ne;ct  thing 
propofed  ;  which  was  to  afcertain,from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conflitution,  the  prerogatives  and 
obligations  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 
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LECTURE     VIII. 

ON    THE    PREROGATIVES    AMD    OBLIGATIONS    OF 
THE    KINGS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Tn  all  our  enquiries  concerning  the  bed  conlll- 
tuted  and  mod  perfed  form  of  government, 
or  which  is  the  mofl  excellent  of  all  national 
fettlements,  there  are  three  things  that  demand 
our  particular  and  chief  attention: 

1.  Authority, 

2.  Law, 

3.  Liberty  5 

For  thofe  governments  undoubtedly  defervc 
the  preference,  wherein  juftice  and  liberty  are 
firmly  maintained  and  fupported,  by  the  flrength 
of  a  well  regulated  authority. 

Thefe  three  grand  pillars  of  all  wife  govern- 
ments, are  fo  regularly  difpofed  in  the  Britifti 
conftitution,  that  were  no  attempt  made  to  dif- 
place  them,  they  would  uphold  the  moil:  noble 
edifice  that  was  ever  reared,  the  mofl  fplendid 
monument  of  human  genius  that  was  ever  exhi- 
bited, till  the  final  diflblution  of  all  things. 

But  unhappily,  the  ambition,  or  imbecility  of 
|;he  princes  who  h^ve  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  the 

Britifli 
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Britifli  empire,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
people,  have  alternately  impaired  the  pillars 
of  the  conftitution ;  and  fometimes  have  Ihaken 
the  whole  (lately  fabric  to  its  very  foundation. 

Convulfions  of  the  latter  kind  have  been  lately 
felt ;  and  fome  fymptoms  of  this  political  difeafe 
ftill  remain,  but  are  neither  fo  frequent,  nor  fo 
violent ;  perhaps  an  impartial  analyfis  of  the 
prerogatives  and  obligations  of  Britifh  fove- 
reigns,  and  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties 
of  Britifh  fubjeds,  may  contribute  to  allay  the 
heat  of  mifguided  popular  zeal,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  to  cool  the  ardour  for  extending 
jninifterial  power,  on  the  other. 

Thefe,  at  leaft,  are  the  honeft  views  of  the 
author :  animated  by  the  love  of  his  country, 
and  regardlefs  of  all  other  applaufe,  but  that 
which  virtue  and  honour  may  freely  accept ;  and 
which  none  but  the  truly  juft  and  good  can 
bellow. 

To  mark  the  bounds  of  authority  on  an  exa6l 
map  of  our  conftitution,  to  afcertain  the  lawful 
prerogatives  of  the  fovereign,  and  to  balance 
the  fcales  of  juftice,  are  the  objeds  of  this  divi- 
fion  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Politics  ; 
and  to  fix  the  ftandard  of  civil  liberty  fhall  be 
no  lefs  h's  care,  in  the  next. 

In  defcribing  the  prerogatives  and  authority 
of  the  crown,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  make  a 
dillindion  between  that  power  which  is  vefted 

perfonally 
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perfonally  in  the  crown,  by  the  true  principles 
of  the  conftitution ;  and  that  which  miniflers  have 
from  time  to  time  acqu'red,  and  extended  ;  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  their  deputed  authority. 

The  firfl,  we  (hall  find  to  be  the  lawful  regal 
power  of  the  crown : 

The  laft,  its  miniflerial  executive  government. 

The  exercife  of  the  firft,  tends  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  our  happy  form  of  government,  in  its 
genuine  purity. 

The  undue  influence  of  the  laft,  to  its  decline, 
and  final  diflblution. 

From  the  ancient  hiflories  and  law  tracts  of 
this  kingdom,  it  appears,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  did  not  formerly  confifl,  fo  much,  in  the 
naming  of  all  the  officers  employed  in  the  exe- 
cutive departments  of  government,  as  in  the 
commanding  and  directing  them,  after  they  were 
named  by  the  people  ;  and  this  is  certainly  moft 
agreeable  to  that  maxim  of  our  conflitution, 
which  fuppofes  that  "  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong ;"  becaufe  if  the  king's  orders  are  con- 
trary to  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  whom 
they  are  direded  to  inform  him  thereof;  and  he 
not  only  may,  but  ought  to  refufe  to  execute 
them  ;  and  if,  in  fuch  cafes,  he  negleds,  through 
indolence,  fear,  or  venality,  to  give  the  king 
proper  advice ;  for  if  he  executes  any  im- 
proper orders,  it  is  not  the  king,  but  the  officer, 
9  who. 
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who,  by  this  falutary  maxim,  "  does  the  wrong;" 
and  he  only  is  accountable  for  it. 

The  intention  of  this  political  rule  certainly 
is,  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  king  to  do 
wrong  ;  and  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  the 
execution  of  arbitrary,  illegal  commands.  It 
{hould  feem,  however,  that  this  defign  cannot  be 
anfwered,  unlefs  the  inferior  ofHcers  of  ftate  are 
nominated  either  by  the  people,  or  by  the  regal 
power  of  the  crown  :  for  when  men  are  ap- 
pointed to  them  by  miniffcerial  authority,  that 
is  to  fay,  by  one  or  two  chief  minifters  and  fa- 
vourites, it  is  greatly  to  be  prefumed,  that  they 
will  chufe  only  fuch  men,  amongft  their  own 
friends  and  dependants,  as  fhall  be  fit  to  carry 
into  execution,  any  minilierial  plans  whatever. 

Our  anceftors,  duly  fenfible  of  this  truth, 
veiled  in  the  crown  only  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing the  chief  ofHcers  of  flate  ;  while  they  re- 
ferved  to  themfelves  the  privilege  of  eleding  all 
of  inferior  rank. 

"  The  prefent  minilierial  power  of  the  crown, 
*'  in  giving  places,  penfions,  and  reverfionary 
*'  grants,  in  the  degree  and  manner,  and  to 
"  the  perfons  in  which,  and  upon  whom,  they 
**  are  every  day  lavifhly  beflowed,  is  not  an 
"  inherent  original  right  of  the  crown  but  a 
'^  manifeil  abufe  of  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
"  tive,  and  fubverfive  of  the  principles  of  the 
<*  conllitution :  if  feme  effectual  means  be  not 

"  made 
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"  made  ufe  of  to  reftrain  this  power,  and  reform 
"  Ils  abufes,  it  mud  end  in  the  deflruQion  of 
"  liberty,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  defpo- 
"  tifm  *." 

Having  thus  drawn  the  line  between  the  regal 
and  minifterial  power  of  the  crown,  in  one  in- 
ftance;  to  illudrate  my  prefent  fubjecl,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  afcertain  the  inviolable,  indifpenfable, 
regal  prerogatives,  which  no  time,  or  circum- 
ftance  can  alter,  becaufe  they  are  a  part  of  the 
conftitution  itfelf,  and  all  the  fubjeds  of  the 
realm  are  bound  to  maintain  them ;  for  they  are 
eflential  to  fovereignty.  I  fhall  place  them  in 
the  moil  natural  order  in  which  they  follow  and 
ar^dependent  on  each  other,  without  regard  to 
precedents. 

The  firfl:  regal  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
refpeds  religion.  The  Britifh  conftitution  has 
wifely  lodged  the  fupremacy  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
concerns  in  the  king  ;  who  is  therefore  ftiled  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  though  he 
cannot  prefcribe  any  particular  religion  or  alter 
that  which  is  eftabliflied  by  law,  yet  it  is  his  un- 
doubted prerogative  to  fuperintend  the  national 
religion,  to  determine  all  ecclefiaO-ical  caufes  in 
perfon,  or  by  his  fubftitutes,  and  to  nominate 
all  the  fuperior  officers  of  the  church  of  England, 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Conftltutional  Power  and  Rio-ht  of 
the  Crown,  in  the  Beftowal  of  Places  and  Penfions.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  G.  KcarOy,   1772. 

as 
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as  archblfhops,  bifhops,  &c.  He  has  likewife 
a  right  to  command  a  due  obfervancc  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  Chriftian  religion ;  and  a 
regular  adminiftration  of  its  facraments,  and 
ordinances. 

The  fccond  prerogative  of  the  crown,  regards 
the  laws  of  the  country,  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  in  their  domeftic  concerns. 

Though  the  king  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
ena£l  laws  by  his  own  authority,  he  has  a  right 
to  recommend  fuch  as  appear  to  him  to  be  falu- 
tary ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  him  exercifing 
this  prerogative  in  his  fpeeches  from  the  throne, 
and  by  meflages  during  the  feflions  of  parlia- 
ment. That,  which  recommended  the  bill  for 
better  regulating  the  future  marriages  of  the 
royal  family,  now  pafifed  into  a  law,  is  the  moft 
recent  example  we  have  of  the  ufe  and  exercife 
of  this  prerogative ;  and  is  fufficient  to  remind 
us,  that  all  laws  do  not  originate  in  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  j  fome  being  fuggefted  by 
the  crown. 

The  third  prerogative  is  the  right  of 
putting  a  negative  on  propofed  laws,  after  they 
have  been  carried  through  both  houfes;  by 
which  the  king,  though  not  inverted,  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  with  a  legiflative  power,  has  a  right 
very  nearly  allied  to  it ;  for,  by  virtue  of  his 
regal  authority,  he  can  prevent  the  enading  of 
any  new  laws,  if  they  appear  to  be  detrimental  to 

himfdfj 
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himfelf,  or  his  people;  and  it  muft  be  mentioned, 
to  the  honour  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  that  they  have  never  abufed  this  great 
prerogative,  by  withholding  the  royal  aflent  from 
any  propofed  law  for  the  benefit  of  their  fubjedts. 

The  fourth  prerogative  inherent  in  the  crown 
is,  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  in  virtue  of  which 
right,  the  king  appoints  the  judges,  high  fheriflFs, 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  other  civil  magiftrates ; 
with  this  exception,  where  the  right  of  eleding 
fome  magiftrates  has  been  vefted  by  any  of  his 
toyal  predecefiTors  in  corporations,  by  charters, 
fmce  confirmed  to  them  by  a6ls  of  parliament ; 
in  this  cafe,  the  eledions  to  magiftracy  are  po- 
pular, the  citizens  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the 
corporation  being  the  rightful  electors  of  their 
own  officers.  Thus  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
recorder,  and  fheriffs  of  London,  are  chofen  by 
the  livery  of  the  faid  city. 

"  But  though  the  judges  of  the  land  are 
**  chofen  by  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his 
"  council,"  fays  the  great  Lord  Somers,  by 
18  Edw.  III.  c.  I.  "  they  are  fo  far  from 
*'  depending  upon  the  will  of  the  king,  that 
**  they  fwear  faithfully  to  ferve  the  people  as 
"  well  as  the  king ;  and  to  do  juftice  to  every 
**  man,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  not- 
*'  withftanding  any  writs,  letters,  or  commands 
"  received  from  him;  and  in  default  thereof, 
**  they  are  to  forfeit  theirbodies,  lands  and  goods, 

«  as 
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*'  as  in  cafes  of  treafon.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
*'  her  counfellors,  prefled  the  judges  very  hard 
"  to  obey  the  patent  under  her  great  feal,  in  the 
"  cafe  of  Cavendifli ;  but  they  anfvvered,  that 
"  both  fhe  and  they  had  taken  oath  to  keep  the 
"  law;  and  if  they  fhould  obey  her  commands, 
*'  the  law  would  not  warrant  them  *.'* 

The  fifth  regal  prerogative  is,  a  power  of 
equity  veiled  in  the  crown,  in  order  to  abate  the 
feverity  of  laws  ;  for,  if  extremities  in  con- 
tracts, and  penalties  in  penal  laws,  (hould  be  car- 
ried to  the  utmoll  rigour  they  would  bear  by 
the  letter  of  them,  the  mod  wholefome  laws 
might  be  converted  to  the  worft  of  purpofes ;  to 
favour  fubtilty,  la v\^- chicanery,  oppreffion,  and 
cruelty.  Our  kings  exercife  this  equitable  prero- 
gative by  their  chancellors ;  who,  on  account  of 
this  great  and  important  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  throne,  are  ftiled  lord  high  chan- 
cellors |.     Keepers  of  the  King's  confcience. 

The  fixth  is,  a  power  to  pardon  the  breach 
of  criminal  laws ;  this  prerogative  is  fliled,  by 
yaribus  writers,  the  brighteft  jewel  of  the  crown; 
and  it   mud   be  fo  efleemed   by  every  humane 

*  See  the  judgment  of  whole  kingdoms  and  nations,  con- 
cerning the  rights,  power,  and  p»erogatives  of  kings;  and 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  properties  of  the  people  ;  by  Lord 
Somers.     London,  1713;  repririted  for  J.  Williams,  1771. 

f  The  chancellor  hath  power  to  moderate  and  temper  the 
written  law,  and  fubjccteth  himfelf  only  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  confcience.      Coil-cI. 

prince, 
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pi'ince,  becaufe  it  is  a  perfonal  exercife  of  mercy, 
which'often  fpares  the  life  of  a  penitent  criminal, 
and  reflores  him  to  the  community  ;  it  likewife 
infpires  love  and  veneration  for  the  fovereign, 
when  it  is  exercifed  with  difcretion  and  impar- 
tiality, as  we  have  experienced  in  our  ov/n 
time.,    „! 

The-rfeventh  is,  a  right  to  enforce  pecuniary 
penalties,  incurred  by  violations  of  the  penal 
laws ;  and  this  power  is  exercifed  by  the  officers- 
of  his  majefty's  court  of  exchequer  ;  into  which 
all  penalties,  though  levied  by  juftices  of  the, 
peace,  and  other  inferior  magiftrates,  are  re- 
turnable. 

The  eighth  i?,  the  prerogative  of  coining' 
money,  to  be  the  current  medium  of  the  ex- 
changes of  commoditieSj  in  our  mutual  inter- 
courfes  with  each  other.  TJie  precious  metals 
and  copper,  being  ftamped  with  the  royal  por- 
trait, are  made  equal  to  the  nominal  value  affixed, 
on  all  the  necelfaries  of  life,  and  on  all  articles 
of  trade.  This  is  reputed,  by  many  authors, 
to  be  the  ftrongert  m^rk  of  fupreme  power  that, 
can  be  given  j  becaufe  it  includes  a  right,  upon 
extraordinary  conjundures,  of  lowering  the 
Ilandard  of  the  current,  coin,  fo  as  to  make  it 
inferior  to  its  nominal  value.  "When  this  is 
done,  the  coin  of  a  kingdom  is  only  ferviceable 
at  home;  and  as  it  will  not  pafs  out  of  the 
kingdom,  fuch  a  meafure  mult  prove  highly 
tf  detrimental 
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detrimental  to  a  commercial  nation.  Again  let 
it  be  obferved,  that  this  prerogative  has  never 
been  abufcd,  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  illudrious 
houfe  of  Hanover. 

The  ninth  is,  a  power  to  call  together,  and  to- 
diiTolve  all  national  aiTemblres  and  fynods,  or 
convocations.  This  prerogative  has  been  fo 
clearly  made  known  by  petitions  and  remon- 
strances from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for* 
the  dinolution  of  a  parliament  in  the  year  1770, 
and  by  the.  repeated  refufals  of  the  king,  to 
exercife  this  prerogative,  in  compliance  wich  the 
prayers  of  thefe  petitions,  that  nothing  more 
iiced  be  added  on  fo  public  a  topic  of  common 
converfation. 

The  tenth  is,  a  power  to  create  nobility,  and 
to  confer  all  titles  of  honour  and  diftinfiion, 
(thofeof  magiflracy  in  corp<jrate  towns  excepted), 
for  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  all  honour  within 
his  realm  ;  and  none  of  his  fubjeds  have  a  right 
to  claim  any  title  by  birth,  but  what  his  ancef- 
cors  have  obtained  or  derived  originally  from 
the  crown  :  and  on  the  If  rength  of  this  preroga- 
tive, I  mud  affirm,  that  no  fubjed:  of  Great? 
Britain  can  aflume  any  title,  or  wear  any  badge 
of  honour  conferred  on  him  by  foreign  poten- 
tates, unlefs  by  exprefs  permiffion  from  the  king^- 
while  he  remains  within  his  dominions. 

The  eleventh  royal  prerogative,  is  the  right 
of  entering  into*  negoeiations  and  treaties ;  of 

declaring 
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declaring  war,  and,  of  making  peace  with  foreign 
powers,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  council  ; 
this  is  a  right  fo  effential  to  monarchy,  that  it 
cannot  fubfifl  without  it.  Princes  acl  a  prudent 
part,  when  they  confiik  the  inclinations  arid 
general  interefls  of  their  people,  in  affairs  of 
fuch  infinite  confequence  ;  but  they  cannot  call 
this  right  in  queftion  ;  all  that  the  people  of 
England,  the  freelt  country  on  earth,  can  do, 
'is  to  impeach  the  king's  minifters  in  parliament, 
if  they  have  advifed  him  to  fign  dilhonoiirable 
treaties  of  peace,  or  to  involve  his  fubjecls  in 
uniiecefiary,  or  unjuPiiiiable  wars. 

Laftly,  it  is  the  king's  prerogative  to  appoint 
his  own  ambaiiadois,  and  all  other  perfons 
whom  he  thinks  proper  to  inveft  with  public 
charai!iters,  in  foreign  nations ;  where  they  re- 
prefent  him,  in  the  lame  manner  as  he  reprefents 
his  people,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  potentates. 

Thefe  are  all  the  effential  prerogatives 
.of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  that  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  from  a  careful  review  of  the  bed 
authorities  j  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  that  the  people  are  bound  to  fupport  and 
defend  them,  with  as  much  zeal  and  integrity  as 
they  are  to  guard  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
land,  conftitutcd  for  their  peculiar  benefit  and 
protedion. 

But    there    are    minifferial    pov/ers    derived 

from  the  crown,  which  may  be  exerciled  in  fuch 

w  a  a  manner 
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a  manner  as  to  tarnifn  the  luftre  of  our  excellent 
conflitution. 

A  little   reflecllon  will  foon  convince  every 
impartial  man  in  the  kingdom,  that  an  exten- 
five  power,  unknown  to   the  conflitution,  has 
imperceptibly    ftolen  upon    us,    and  eftabliflied 
itfelf  in  a  manner  equally  derogatory  to  the  regal 
prerogative,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Whether  this  power  Is  exercifed  by  good  or  bad 
men,    is  a  matter  foreign  to  the  purpofe  :  the 
truth   is,    that  no  fuch  ufurped  authority  ought 
to  fubfift  ;  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  fyflem 
of  admlniilration  in  former  times,  with  that  of 
our   days,  will    ferve   to    demonflrate,  that  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  jull  rights  of  the 
fubjett,  were  more  firmly  maintained  and  fecured, 
before  this  innovation  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  took  place. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the  origin 
of  this  national  evil,  it  will  be  neceflfary  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  thofe  princi- 
pal flate  ofiicers. 

The  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  j  and 
The  firfl  fecretary  of  flate. 
My  reafon  for  taking  this  method,  muft  be 
obvious  to  all  who  are  converfant  in  llace  afuiirs  ; 
for  they  will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  minif- 
terial  power  of  the  crown,  which  I  mean  to 
explode,  has  been  ufually  exercifed  by  one  or 
other   of  thefe  officers,  thoucjh  mofl  frequently 

by 
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by  the  fird.  To  render  this  obfervation  quite 
fimple,  permit  me  to  mention,  that  during  the 
adminifLration  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham, 
this  power  was  veftetl  in  him  as  firfl  fecretary  of 
ftatie;  it  has  fince  refumed  its  ufual  fituation ; 
and  now  adually  refides  with  the  firfl  lord  of 
the  treafury. 

The  office  of  lord  treafurer,  now  executed 
by  commiffioners,  is  to  take  the  care  and  charge 
of  all  the  public  treafure  in  the  exchequer  ;  to 
iffue  all  funis  voted  by  parliament  for  public 
ufcs ;  to  fee  that  the  national  accounts  are  pro- 
perly dated,  fo  as  to  be  laid  before  parliament 
when  called  for  ;  to  give  in  an  annual  eflimate 
to  parliament,  of  the  fupplies  requilite  for  the 
ordinary  fervices  of  the  current  year,  in  time  of 
peacej  which  is  called,  the  peace-efLablifiiment; 
comprehending  all  the  expenc^s  of  the  civil  and 
military  elfablifhments  in  CWslI  Britain  and  her 
colonies :  in  time  of  war,  he  extends  this  efli- 
mate to  the  extra -fupplies  that  may  be  requifite 
for  carrying  on  its  extenfive  operations  ;  and 
thefe  cannot  be  calculated  with  fuch  certainty  as 
the  peace-eflablifhment.  It  has  been  frequently 
the  cuftom,  of  late  years,  for  parliament  to 
grant  a  vote  of  credit  to  the  king,  by  which  the 
iirft  lord  of  the  treafury  might  be  enabled 
to  raife  an  extraordinary  fum,  to  be  applied, 
on  any  unforefeen  emergency,  during  the 
recefs  of  parliament,  to  the  public  fervice. 
It  alfo  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  officer,  or  the 
Tj  3  chancellor 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  (an  inferior  ofucet 
under  his  controul)  to  pi  opofe  to  parliament  the 
means  of  raifmg  thefe  national  fupplitfs  :  befides 
thefe  powers,  he  fonietimes  unites,  in  his  own 
perfon,  the  two  oiTices  of  nr(t  lord  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  chanceiior  of  the  exchequer. 

If  the  iirft  lord  of  the  treafury  is  a  commoner, 
he  ufaaliy  hold.^  both  polls ;  but  if  he  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm  he  cannot,  becaule  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  mu(l  be  a  commoner. —  Mr. 
Pitt,  being  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
occupies  both.  The  Marquis  of  Lanfdo^vne, 
the  iaft  peer  who  held  the  office  of  firfl  lord  of 
the  treafury,  had  Mr.  Pitt  as  his  co-adjutor; 
that  gentleman  being  then  only  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer. 

All  the  offices  of  the  cufloms  and  excife  are  in 
his  gift  and  difpofal  ;  and  the  officers  thenifelves 
are  all  fubject  to  his  check  and  controul :  he 
nominates  efcheators  in  every  countv;  and  grants 
leafes  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown.  This 
is  the  utmoft  extent  of  hiS  authority  at  the  pre- 
fent  hour  ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  of  modera 
date,  having  been  acquired  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  flate,  which  have  given  birth  to  a  Ivvarni 
of  revenue  officers,  who  have  extended  the 
miniflerial  influence  of  the  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury  fo  far,  that  this  officer  is  now  generally 
confidcred  as  the  prime  minifler  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;   for  he  exerciies  a  plenary  power  equal  iq 

that 
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"tliat  of  the  firfl  minifter  in  other  countries; 
<thouf]:h  he  fhould  not  aflume  a  title  not  war- 
wanted  by  our  con'titution,  and  which  fome 
years  paft,  no  printer,  nor  pubhilier,  would  have 
;pre&3ined  to  give  him — **  The  rninidry,  and  not 
the  minider,  was  then  the  language  of  the  times." 

Hitherto,  I  have  been  filent  concerning  ths 
divifion  of  the  office  of  lord  high-treafurer  ;  and 
from  what  I  have  already  advanced,  many  fen- 
fible  people  may  imagine  it  unneceffary,  to  men- 
tion thofe  nominal  officers,  the  other  commif- 
iioners,  for  they  only  multiply  the  number  of 
dependants,  without  leflening  the  authority  of 
the  fole  manager-  But  as  fome  may  be  inclined 
to  difpute  this  point,  I  mult  be  permitted  to 
introduce  an  anecdote,  well  authenticated,  to 
put  the  matter  out  of  doubt. 

"  A  certain  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  fince 
"  deceafed,  once  propofed  a  meafure  to  the 
^*  board,  which  was  immediately  oppofed  by 
**  one  of  his  colleagues :  the  minifter  refented 
"'  the  oppofition,  and  intimated  that  his  adver- 
*'  fary  had  oo  right  to  difpute  his  pleafure — 
*'  Then,'  faid  the  objeding  lord,  *  what  do  I  fit 
**  here  for? — '  To  intitle  you  to  receive  1600/. 
**  per  annum,'  replied  the  minifter.'* 

That  this  muft  always  be  the  cafe,  no  man  will 

deviyy  who  refledts   that  it   is  in   the  minifter*s 

power  inftantly  to  deprive  his  colleague  of  this 

line  income.     He  has  only  to  inform  the  king, 

u  4  that 
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that  his  meafures  are  difconcerted — that  one  "of 
his  colleagues  will  not  draw  with  him — that  it  is 
impoflible  his  majefty's  fervice  fnould  be  carried 
on,  '■  if  th  tfe  who  eat  his  majefty's  bread, 
*'  oppofe  his  meafures;"  and  if  the  minifter  has 
his  royal  mafter*s  confidence,  it  is  very  eafy  to 
perceive  that  the  colleague  will  be  difmiifed. 

But  great  as  this  officer  appears  to  be,  on  a 
review  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  his-ftation, 
he  neither  had,  nor  ought  to  have,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  any  exclufive  influence  in  raifmg,  or 
any  power  whatever  of  appropriating  the  public 
money.  His  bufinefs  is  only  to  iffue  it,  under  the 
authority  of  legal  warrants  for  that  purpofe  :  and 
fo  jealous  have  the  people  formerly  been  of  the 
afTumption  of  fuch  a  power,  that  we  have  many 
inflances  in  our  hiftory,  of  treafurers  being 
called  to  account  for  fums  wantonly  and  pro- 
fufely  applied,  though  iifued  under  the  fove- 
reign's  direcl:ion. 

But  an  additional  minifterlal  power  has  (in 
paft,  but  modern  times)  been  exercifed,  by 
applying  public  monies  to  fecret  fervices ;  and 
no  fpecific  account  having  been  demanded  in 
parliament,  through  the  parliamentary  influence 
of  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  the  nation  has 
been  obliged  to  content  itfelf  with  general 
•accounts  of  the  application  of  grofs  fums  to 
fecret  fervices. 

By 
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By  means  then  of  a  fkilful  appropriation  of 
the  public  money  to  fuch  unknown  fervices,  and 
of  the  number  of  places,  increafed  ten  f;;Id 
with  the  increafe  of  taxes,  (a  fubjetl  which 
■fhall  be  difcuffed  at  large,  in  the  Ledures  on 
the  Elements  of  Finances),  the  firfl:  lord  of  the 
treafury  has  been  enabled  to  extend  his  influence 
fo  as  to  claim  the  chief,  if  not,  occaiionaliy, 
the  fole  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad.  Now  this  Is  contrary  to  the  fpirit 
of  our  conftltutlon  ;  fubverfu-e  of  its  balance, 
and  tends  to  the  deffrucllon  of  the  peace  of 
mind  of  both  the  king  and  his  fubjeds : 
for  every  great  and  good  action  an  artful 
minllLer  will  attribute  to  himfelf;  and  all  un- 
conftitutional,  or  unpopular  meafures,  he  will 
make  to  recoil  on  his  royal  mailer. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  political  innovation  : 
but  firft,  let  us  confider  attentively,  the  nature 
of  the  office  of  fecrctary  of  flate  ;  fmce  we  have 
obferved,  that  the  miniflerial  power  of  the 
crown  has  occafionally  been  veiled  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  office  of  fecretary  of  flate,  was  executed 
by  one  perfon,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  ;  at  which  time  it  was  divided 
between  two :  they  were  both  held  to  have 
equal  authority;  and  were  therefore  feverally 
ftiled,    "  principal   fecretaries  of  flate.*'     The 

correfpondence 
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coriefpondence  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
was  reckoned  a  joint  concern  ;  but  with  regard 
to  foreign  aiTairs,  their  offices  were  divided  into 
two  diiVmd  departments — the  northern  and  the 
ibuthern— by  which  arrangement,  the  minifters 
at  the  courts  of  foreign  princts,  and  thofe  re- 
siding with  as  in  public  charaLl:ers,  from  foreign 
nations,  knew  to  which  dey^artment,  the  corre^ 
fpondcnce  and  concerns  of  their  refpe£live  coun- 
tries were  to  be  addrefled.  The  fourhern  depart- 
ment was  the  pod  of  moft  eminence ;  the  line 
of  promotion  running  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north.  The  fenior  fecretary,  in  point  of  nomi- 
liation,  had  the  fouthern;  and  the  junior,  or 
lail  appointed,  the  northern. 

The  fecretaries  of  flate  have  a  power,  as 
magiftrates,  to  commit  perfons  ;by  fpecial,  but 
not  by  general  warrants}  for  treafon,  and  other 
offences  againfi:  the  ftate.  In  their  hands,  the 
petitions  and  requefls  of  private  fubjccls  are  fre- 
quently, and  very  properly  lodged,  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  ;  and  from  them,  anfwers  may 
be  expeded  officially  from  his  majefly.  One  of 
them  is  fuppofed  always  to  attend  the  court; 
and,  by  the  king*s  warrant,  to  prepare  all  dif- 
patches,  commifiions,  letters,  and  other  writ- 
ings, not  being  matters  of  law,  for  the  king  to 
fign.  The  office  called  the  paper  ofHce,  which 
contains  all  the  (tate-papers,  fuch  as  negociations, 
treaties,  coriefpondence  with  foreign  minifters  ; 
7  commillions, 
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coiRmiffions,  and  Inflrufticns  to  governors,  &c. 
in  fhort,  all  matters  of  (late  and  council,  pro- 
perly appertain  to  thefe  departments. 

They,  as  well  as  the  firfl  lord  of  the  treafury, 
are  privy  counfellors  ;  and  a  council  is  feldoin, 
if  ever,  held  without  the  prefence  of  one  of 
them. 

So  far  the  original  powers  of  the  fecretaries 
of  ftate  accord  v/ith  thofe  now  exercifed  by 
thefe  officers  :  but  it  has  happened  of  late  years, 
and  efpeclally  in  time  of  war,  that  an  enterpriz- 
ing,  popular  man,  being  veiled  with  the  ofHcc 
of  principal  fecretary  of  llate,  has  been  able, 
from  the  "  exiliing  circumilanccs"  of  the 
nation,  to  monopolize  the  minillerial  power  of 
the  ciown,  and  to  make  even  the  firft  lord  of 
the  treafury  acl  as  his  fecond.  We  muft,  there- 
fore, blend  thefe  officers  together,  in  our  pro- 
pofed  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the 
minillerial  power  of  the  crown. 

This  irregular  authority,  fo  often  aflumed, 
and  fo  conftantly  exercifed  with  a  high  hand,  is 
thus  accounted  for,  in  an  excellent  little  pam- 
phlet, the  author  unknown*. — "  Certain  great 
*'  officers  of  ftate,  fuch  as  the  fecretaries,  the 
"  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  &c.  by  reafon  of 
**  their  places,  being  more  immediatelyabout  the 
"  throne,  naturally  received  applications  from 

*  Minillerial  Ufnrpation    Jifplayed. — London,    printed 
fer  J.  Giiffiths,   1760, 

"  fuch 
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*'  fuch  as  were  candidates  for  preferment  in  the 
-"  difpofal  of  the  crown  j  and  when  it  was  found 
"  that  their  recommendations  or  importunities 
**  were  paffports  to  promotion,  the  ambiiious 
"  and  necefTitous,  as  naturally  attached  them- 
"  felves  to  the  perfons  who  held  thofe  offices, 
'*  and  implicitly  efpoufed  their  intereds ;  by 
"  which  means  they  enabled  them,  at  length,  to 
*'  gain  an  afcendancy  over  the  king  and  people  : 
*'  for  thefe  miniflers  feeling  their  own  ftrength, 
"  and  finding  that  nothing  could  be  granted  but 
"  through  their  interceiTion,  began  ro  di(flate 
"  both  to  the  crown  and  to  parliament,  and  to 
"  alfume  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  ad- 
*'  miniflration,  which  our  conilitution  does  not 
"  authorize. 

"  The  hiflory  of  England  affords  us  melan- 
"  choiy  inflances  of  revolutions  occafioned  by 
■'*  this  undue  influence;  and  whenever  it  is 
'»  exerted,  it  will  always  adminifler  occafion  for 
"  thofe  difcontents  which  fometimes  burfl:  forth 
"  into  all  the  rage  of  civil  commotion.  The 
"  conftitution  may,  by  chance,  recover  from 
,*•  fuch  violent  fhocks  ;  but  it  fometimes  (as  did 
"  ours  in  the  feventeenth  century)  perifhes  in 
*'  the  flruggle." 

If  minifters  were  to  confine  themfelves  within 
iheir  conflitutional  fphere  of  duty,  their  offices 
would  not  be  fuch  objetfls  of  envy  ;  nor  would 
the  moderate  power^  v/hich  they  might  legally 

exercife, 
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exerclfe,  provoke  fuch  furious  oppoficions  as  we 
have  feen  of  late  years. 

But  fhould  any  minifler  claim  the  power  of 
tiominadng  and  creating  the  other  great  officers 
of  ftate,  under  the  pretext  that  "  he  cannot 
"  carry  on  the  king's  bufinefs  without  the  aid 
"  and  fupport  of  his  own  friends,  or  the  dif- 
''  million  of  an  oppofing  colleague,  in  office,'* 
conrention  will  be  kept  alive  j  and  troublefome 
times,   will  be  the  refult. 

But  if  the  obligations  which  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  enters  into  when  he  afcrnds  the  throne, 
are  duly  performed,  vv^e  fhall  find  in  one  of 
them,  the  proper  remedy  for  this  political  evil. 

In  the  difcuffion  of  a  point  fo  delicate  as  that 
of  the  duty  of  fovereigns,  it  is  impofTible  to  be 
too  much  upon  one's  guard  ;  for  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  numerous  dependants  on  courts  are 
open  to  obferve,  and  to  fcrutinize  with  extreme 
minutenefs  and  rigour,  every  difagreable  fenti- 
ment  or  expreffion,  though  founded  on  maxims 
of  truth,  virtue,  and  honour.  Befides,  pre- 
fumption  and  arrogance  will  be  inflantly  laid  to 
the  charge  of  every  private  fubjed,  who  boldly 
dares  to  tell  a  king — what  he  owes  to  his  people. 
Others  there  are,  who  might  be  inclined  to  pafs 
over  this  part  of  my  fubje*!^,  without  deigning  to 
give  it  a  prrufal,  if  they  thought  the  reafoning 
entirely  my  own.  To  prevent,  therefore,  un- 
juft  criticifms  on  the  one  hand,  and  fupercilious 

neglect 
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negleft  on  the  other,  I  will  ingenuoufly  acknovs''' 
ledge,  inat  in  what  I  advance  relative  to  the  re- 
ciprocal obligations,  or  commerce  of  duties, 
fubfifting  between  fovereigns  and  their  Ibbjeds, 
I  follow,  almoft  itep  by  flep,  thofe  refpeclabie 
authorities.  Pufendorf  and  Burlamaqui;  deviat- 
ing only  from  their  maxims,  where  I  have  found 
them  incompatible  with  the  limitations  of  the 
Britifh  monarchy,  or  the  political  freedom  of 
Britifh  fubjecls. 

The  higher  a  fovereign  is  raifed  above  the 
level  of  other  men,  the  mere  important  are  his 
duties:  if  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  he 
can  aifo  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  It  Is  oii 
the  good  or  evil  conduct  of  princes,  that  the 
happinefs  or  mifery  of  a  v/hole  nation  depends. 
How  happy  is  the  fuuation,  which,  in  all  in- 
ftances,  furnifhes  occafions  of  doing  good  to 
inillions  of  fubjecls !  Bur,  at  the  fame  time,  how 
dangerous  is  the  poft,  which  expofes  him,  every 
moment,  to  the  injin-ing  of  miiiions!  This  fuf- 
ficiently  difcovers  the  importance  of  their  duties. 

I.  The  firft  general  duty  of  princes,  is  cdrd- 
fully  to  inform  themielves  of  every  thing  that 
falls  under  the  complete  difcharge  of  their  truft: 
for  a  perfon  cannot  well  acquit  himfelf  in  that 
which  he  has  not  rightly  learnt. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  government  is  an  eafy  alFair ;  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  difficult,  v/hen  princes 
difcharge    their   duty.      "Whatever  talents,    or 

genius 
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geiiius  they  may  have  received  from  nature,  thii 
is  an  employment  that  requires  the  whole  man. 
The  general  rules  of  governing  well,  are  few  in 
number;  but  the  dii'Hcuity  is,  to  make  a  jufl  ap- 
plication of  them  to  times  and  circumftances  : 
and  this  demands  the  greatefi  efforts  of  diligence 
and  human  prudence. 

2.  When  a  prince  is  once  convinced  of  tlie 
obligation  he  is  under  to  inform  himfelf  exaftly 
of  all   that  is  neceffary  for  thp  difcharge  of  his 
truft,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  this  infor- 
mation,   he  will    begin    with    removing    every 
obftacle   which  may  oppofe  it. — And  fa'ft,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  that  princes  fliould  retrench 
their  pleafures,  and  ulelefs  diverfions :  fo  far  as 
they  may  be  a  hinderance  to  the  knowledge  and 
pradice  of  their  duty.     Then,  they  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  have  wife,  prudent,  and  experienced 
perfons  about  them  ;  and,  on   the  contrary  to 
remove  flatterers,    buffoons,  and  others,  whole 
whole  merit  conhfls  in  things  that  are  frivolous 
and    unworthy    the   attention  of  a    fovereign. 
Princes  ought  not  to  choofe  for  favourites,  thofe 
who  are  moil  proper  to  divert  them ;  but  fuch  as 
ar^  moft  capable  of  governing  the  ftate. 

Above  all  things,  they  cannot  guard  too  much 
againft  flattery.  No  human  condition  has  fo 
great  an  occafion  for  true  and  faithful  advice,  as 
that  of  kings  :  and  yet  princes,  corrupted  by 
ilattery,  take  every  thing  that  is  free  and  inge- 
nuous. 
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nuous,  to  be  harfli  and  arrogant.  They  are  in 
feme  countries  fo  delicate,  that  every  thing, 
which  is  not  adulation,  offends  them.  But 
of  nothing  ought  they  to  be  fo  greatly  alraid,  as 
this  very  adulation;  fince  there  are  no  miferies  into 
which  they  may  not  be  hurried  by  its  poifonous 
infinuarions.  On  the  contrary,  that  prince  is 
happy,  who  has  about  his  perfon,  men  who  will 
not  conceal,  but  fpeak  the  truth,  particularly 
in  times  of  public  calamity  ;  fuch  men  are  the 
pillars  of  the  flate.  Prudent  fovereigns,  who 
have  their  true  intereils  at  heart,  ought  conti- 
nually to  imagine  that  court- fycophants  only 
regard  tnemfelves,  and  not  their  mafter ;  where- 
as a  fincere  counfellor,  as  it  were,  forgets  him- 
felf,  and  thinks  only  on  the  advantage  of  his 
matter. 

3.  Princes  ought  to  ufe  all  polTible  applica- 
tion to  underiland  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  natural  temper  of  their  fubjecls.  They 
ought  not,  in  this  rtfpect,  to  be  contented  with 
a  general  and  fuperficial  knowledge.  They 
Ihould  enter  into  particulars ;  and  carefully  exa- 
mine into  the  conftitution  of  the  (tate,  into  its 
eftabliihment  and  power,  whether  it  be  old,  or 
of  late  date;  fuccefiive,  or  elective  ;  acquired  by 
legal  methods,  or  by  arms;  they  fiiould  alfo  fee 
how  far  their  jurifdiction  reaches  ;  what  neigh- 
bours are  about  them  ;  what  allies  ;  and  what 
flrength,  and  what  conveniences  the  ftate  is  pro- 
vided 
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vided  with :  for,  according  to  thefe  confidera- 
tion8,  the  fceptre  mufl  be  fwayed. 

4.  Sovereigns  ought  alfo  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cel in  fuch  virtues  as  are  moft  necefTary  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  fo  important  a  charge ;  and 
to  regulate  their  outward  behaviour,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  their  rank  and  dignity. 

Virtue,  in  general,  confifts  in  that  ftrength 
of  mind,  which  enables  us  not  only  to  confult 
right  reafon,  on  all  occafions,  but  alfo  to  follow 
her  counfels  with  eafe ;  and  effedually  to  refill 
every  thing  capable  of  giving  us  a  contrary  bias. 
This  fmgle  idea  of  virtue  is  fufficient  to  fhew 
how  neceiiliry  it  is  to  all  men. 

But  none  have  more  duties  to  fulfil,  none  are 
more  expofed  to  temptations  than  fovereigns; 
and  none,  of  courfe,  have  a  greater  neceffity 
for  the  afhftance  of  virtue.  Befides,  virtue  in 
princes  has  this  advantage  ;  that  it  is  the  fured 
method  of  infpiring  their  fubj efts  with  the  like 
principle.  For  this  purpofe,  they  need  only 
ihew  the  way. 

The  example  of  the  prince  has  a  greater  force 
than  the  law.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  living  law  ; 
of  more  efficacy  than  precept.  But  to  defcend 
to  particulars: 

The  virtues  moft  neceiTary  to  fovereigns  are 
firll.  Piety,  which  is  certainly  the  foundation  of 
all  other  virtues ;  but  it  mull  be  a  folid  and  ra- 
tional piety,  free  from  fuperftition,  or  hypo- 
crify. 

X  la 
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In  the  high  fituation  of  fovereigns,  the  only 
motive,  which  can  moft  furely  induce  them  to 
the  difcharge  of  their  duty,  is  the  fear  of  God. 
Without  that,  they  will  give  way  to  their 
paffions,  and  the  people  will  become  the  vidims 
of  their  ambition,  avarice,  and  cruelty. 

On  the  contrary,  we  may  expect  every  thing 
that  is  good  from  a  prince,  who  fears  and  refpe£ls 
God,  as  the  fupreme  Being  on  whom  he  de- 
pends, and  to  whom  he  mufl  one  day  give  an 
account  of  his  adminiftration.  Nothing  can  be 
fo  powerful  a  motive  as  this  to  engage  princes  to 
perform  their  duty  ;  nothing  can  fo  well  cure 
them  of  that  dangerous  miftake ;  that,  being 
above  other  men,  they  may  acb  as  abfolute  lords 
and  as  if  they  were  not  to  render  an  account  of 
their  conduft  ;  and  be  judged  in  their  turn,  after 
having  pafTed  fentence  on  others. 

Secondly,  The  love  of  equity  and  juftice. 
The  principal  end  a  prince  was  made  for,  is  to 
take  care  that  every  one  fhould  have  his  right. 
This  ought  to  engage  him  to  ftudy  not  only  the 
fcience  of  thofe  great  civilians  who  afcend  to 
the  firrt  principles  of  law,  which  regulate  human 
fociety,  and  are  the  bafis,  as  it  were,  of  govern- 
ment and  politics ;  but  alio,  that  part  of  the 
law,  which  defcends  to  the  affairs  of  particular 
perfons. 

Thirdly,  valour.     But  it  mufl  be  fet  in  mo- 
tion by  juftice,  and  conducted  by  prudence.     A 
4  prince 
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prince  fhould  expofe  his  perfon  to  the  greateft 
perils,  as  often  as  it  is  necelTary.  This  is  a 
perfonal  virtue,  which  our  kings  will  feldom 
have  occafion  to  exercife ;  we  hope  never  :  for 
domeflic  commotions  may  Heaven  avert !  and 
as  for  foreign  enemies,  Great-Britain  will  never 
want  brave  admirals  and  generals,  to  keep  theni 
at  fuch  a  diflance  from  the  feat  of  government, 
as  to  make  it  unnecefTary  for  the  fovereign  to 
expofe  his  perfon — The  glorious  victories  of 
Howe,  Vincent,  Duncan,  Nelfon,  Colpoys,  &c. 
are  recent  guarantees,  that  fuch  bright  examples 
will  furnifh  a  fucceflion  of  naval  heroes. 

Fourthly,  another  virtue,  very  neceffary  in 
princes,  is  to  be  extremely  referved  in  difcover- 
ing  their  thoughts  and  defigns.  This  is  evi- 
dently eifentlal  to  thofe  who  are  concerned  in 
government.  It  includes  a  wife  diffidence,  and 
an  innocent  dlffimulation. 

Fifthly,  A  prince  muft,  above  all  things, 
accuilom  himfelf  to  moderate  his  defires :  for  as 
he  has  the  power  of  gratifying  them,  if  he  once 
gfves  way  to  them,  he  will  run  to  the  greateft 
exceffes.  In  order  to  form  himfelf  to  this  mode- 
ration, nothing  is  more  proper  than  to  accuflom 
himfelf  to  patience.  This  is  the  mod  neceifary 
of  all  virtues,  for  thofe  who  are  to  command. 
A  man  mufl:  be  patient,  to  become  mafter  of 
himfelf,  and  others.  Impatience,  which  fcems 
to  be  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  foisl,  is  only  a 
X  2  weaknefs 
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weaknefs  and  inability  of  fufFering.  He 
who  cannot  wait,  or  fufFer,  is  like  a  perfon  that 
cannot  keep  a  fecret :  both  want  refolution  to 
contain  themfelves.  The  more  power  an  im- 
patient man  has,  the  more  fatal  his  impatience 
will  be  to  himfelf  and  others. 

Sixthly,  Goodnefs  and  clemency  are  alfo 
virtues  very  neceffary  to  a  prince.  His  office  is 
to  do  good  ;  and  it  is  for  this  end,  the  fupreme 
power  is  lodged  in  his  hand.  It  is  alfo  princi- 
pally by  this  that  he  ought  to  diftinguifh  himfelf. 

Seventhly,  Liberality,  well  underftood,  and 
well  applied,  is  fo  much  the  more  ellential  to  a 
prince,  as  avarice  is  a  difgrace  to  a  perfon  to 
whom  it  cods  almofl  nothing  to  be  liberal.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  perfon  ought  to  be  more 
careful  in  regulating  the  exercife  of  this  noble 
virtue.  It  requires  great  circumfpe6lion  ;  and 
fuppofes,  in  the  prince,  a  juft  difcernmelit,  and 
a  sood  talle,  to  know  how  to  beftow  and  dif- 
penfe  favours  on  proper  perfons — He  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  ufe  this  virtue,  forrewaid- 
ing  genuine  merit. 

But  liberality  has  its  bounds,  even  with  the 
moft  opulent  princes.  Ihe  flate  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  family:  the  want  of  forefight,  pro- 
fufiCii  of  treafure,  and  the  voluptuous  inclina- 
tion of  princes,  who  are  the  maflers  of  it,  do 
more  mifchicf  than  the  moft  fkilful  miniflcrs  can 

repair. 
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repair.     Too  furely,  this  was  the  cafe  of  the  laft 
unfortunate  king  of  France. 

A  prudent  economy,  on  the  contrary,  fupplies 
the  deficiencies  of  the  revenue,  maintains  fami- 
lies and  flates,  and  preferves  them  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition.  By  economy,  princes  not  only 
have  money  in  time  of  need,  but  alfo  poflefs  the 
hearts  of  their  fubjecls  ;  who  freely  open  their 
purfes,  upon  any  unforcfeen  emergency,  when 
they  fee  that  the  prince  has  been  fparing  in  his 
expences  :  the  contrary  happens,  when  he  has 
fquandered  away  his  treafures. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  general  idea  of  the  virtues 
moft  neceifary  to  a  fovereign ;  befides  thofe 
which  are  common  to  him  with  private  people ; 
and  of  which  fome  are  included  even  in  thofe 
we  have  been  mentioning.  Cicero  follows  almofl 
the  fame  ideas  in  the  enumeration  he  makes  of 
the  royal  virtues. 

It  is  by  the  afliftance  of  thefe  virtues,  that  fo- 
vereigns  are  enabled  to  apply  themfelves,  with 
fuccefs,  to  the  functions  of  government ;  and 
to  fulfil  the  different  duties  of  it. — Let  me  now 
add  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  a6lual  exercifc 
of  thofe  duties. 

There  is  a  general  rule  which  includes  all  the 
duties  of  a  fovereign ;  and  by  which  he  may 
eafily  judge  how  to  proceed,  under  every  circum- 
ftance. — Let  the  fafety  of  the  people  be  the  fu- 
preme  law.— This  ought  to  be  the  chief  end  of 
X  3  all 
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all  his  a£lions.    The  fupreme  authority  has  beea 

conferred  upon  him  with  this  view  ;  and  the  fuU 

filling  of  it  is  the  foundation  of  his  right  and 

power.      The  prince  is  properly  the  fervant  of 

the  public.     He   ought,  as  it  were,  to  forget 

himfelf,  in  order  to  think  only  on  the  advantage 

and  good  of  thofe  whom  he  governs.    He  ought 

not  to  look  upon  any  thing  as  ufeful  to  himfelf, 

which  is  not  fo  to  the  flate.      This  was  the 

idea  of  the  heathen  philofophers.     They  define 

a  good  prince,  one  who  endeavours  to   render 

his  fubjeds  happy ;  and  a  tyrant,  on  the  contrary, 

one  who  aims  only  at  his  own  private  advantage. 

— I  Ihall,  from  this  general  rule,  deduce  thofe 

obligations    v^hich    are   of    a   more   particular 

nature. 

The  functions  of  government  relate  either  to 
the  domeftic  interefts  of  the  flate,  or  to  its  fo- 
reign concerns. 

With  refpecl  to  the  domeflic  interefls  of  the 
ftate,  the  chief  care  of  the  fovereign  ought  to 
be, 

Firll,  to  form  his  fubjecls  to  good  manners. 
For  this  purpofe,  it  is  the  duty  of  fupreme 
rulers,  not  only  to  prefcribe  good  laws  by  which 
every  one  may  know  how  he  ought  to  be- 
have, in  order  to  promote  the  public  good ; 
but  efpecially  to  eftabhfh  the  moft  perfe<5l 
plans  of  public  inftruclion,  for  the  edu- 
cation 
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cation  of  youth.  This  is  the  only  method 
of  making  the  fubjedls  conform  to  the  laws,  by 
reafon  and  cuftom  ;  rather  than  through  fear  of 
punifliment. 

2.  The  fovereign  ought  to  eftablifli  good  laws 
for  the  fettUng  of  fuch  affairs,  as  the  fubjefts 
have  mofl  frequent  occafion  to  tranlaft  with 
each  other.  Thefe  laws  ought  to  br.  julf,  equi- 
table, clear,  without  ambiguity  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  condition  and  the  genius  of  the 
people,  at  leaft,  fo  far  as  the  good  of  the  flate 
will  permit  j  that,  by  their  means,  differences 
may  be  eafily  determined :  but  they  are  not  to 
be  multiplied  without  neceflity. 

3.  It  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  make  good  laws, 
if  people  were  fuffered  to  violate  them  with  im- 
punity. Sovereigns  ought  therefore,  to  fee 
them  properly  executed  ^  and  to  puniffi  the  de- 
linquents, without  exception  of  perfons,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  degree  of  the  offence. 

It  is  even  fometimes  proper  to  punifh  feverely 
at  firfl.  There  are  circumftances  in  which  it  is 
clemency  to  make  fuch  early  examples,  as  fhall 
flop  the  courfeof  iniquity.  But  what  is  chiefly 
neceffary,  and  what  juftice  and  the  public  good 
abfolutely  require,  is,  that  the  feverity  of  the 
laws  be  exercifed  not  only  upon  the  fubjeds 
of  moderate  fortune  and  condition,  but  alfo 
upon  the  moft  wealthy  and  powerful.  It 
would  be  unjuft,  that  either  rank  or  riches 
X  4  ihould 
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fhould  authorize  any  one  to  infult  thofe  who  ar© 
deflitute  of  thefe  advantages.  The  populace  are 
often  reduced  by  oppreffion  to  defpair  ;  and  their 
fury  at  lafi:  throws  the  ftate  into  convulfions. 

Since  men  firft  joined  in  eivil  focieties,  to 
fcreen  themfelves  from  the  injuries  and  malice  of 
others,  and  to  procure  all  the  fweets  and  plea- 
fure  which  can  render  life  commodious  and 
happy  ;  the  fovereign  is  obliged  to  hinder  the 
fubjeds  from  wronging  each  other  ;  and  to  main- 
tain order  and  peace  in  the  community,  by  a 
flricl  execution  of  the  police-laws  ;  to  the  end, 
that  his  fubjecls  may  obtain  the  advantages 
which  mankind  reafonably  propofed  to  them- 
felves by  joining  in  fociety. 

Mr.  de  la  Bruiere  has  a  fine  pafiTage  upon  this 
fubjetl. 

"  What  would  it  avail  me,  or  any  of  my  fel- 
*'  low  fubjecls,  that  my  fovereign  was  fuccefsful 
*'  and  crowned  with  glory,  that  mv  country 
*'  was  powerful  and  the  terror  of  neighbouring 
"  nations,  if  I  were  forced  to  lead  a  melancholy 
^'  and  miferable  life,  under  the  burthen  of  op- 
*'  prefTionand  indigence — If,  while  I  was  fecured 
^'  from  the  incurfions  of  a  foreign  enemy,  I 
*'  found  myfeif  cxpofed  at  home,  to  the  fword 
"  of  an  alfaflin  ;  and  was  lefs  in  danger  of  being 
"'  robbed  or  mad'acred  in  the  darkeft  nights,  in 
"  a  thick  foreft,  than  in  the  public  flreets — If 
"  fafety,   cleanlinefs,  and  ^ood  order,   had  not 

'*  rendered 
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*'  rendered  living  in  towns  fo  pleafant,  and  had 
"  not  furnifhed  them  not  only  with  the  necefla- 
"  ries,  but  moreover  with  all  the  fweets  and  con- 
''  venlencies  of  life — If,  being  weak  and  de- 
"  fencelefs,  I  were  encroached  upon  .in  the 
'^  country,  by  every  neighbouring  great  man — 
*'  If  fo  good  a  provifion  had  not  been  made  to 
**  proteft  me  againft  his  injuftice — If  I  had  not 
''  at  hand  fo  many,  and  fuch  excellent  mafters, 
"  to  educate  my  cliildren  in  thofe  arts  and 
"  fciences  which  will  one  day  make  their  fortune. 
"  — If  the  conveniency  of  commerce  had  not 
'■^  made  good  fubflantial  fluffs  for  my  cloathing, 
*'  and  wholelome  food  for  my  nourilhment ; 
"  both  plentiful  and  cheap — If,  to  conclude, 
''  the  care  of  my  fovereign  had  not  given  me 
"  reafon  to  be  as  well  contented  with  my  for- 
*'  tune,  as  his  princely  virtues  mud  needs  make 
♦*  him  with  his  ?" 

5.  Since  a  prince  can  neither  fee  nor  do  every 
.thing  himfelf,  he  mud  have  the  affiftance  of  mi- 
nifters :  but  as  thefe  derive  their  whole  autho- 
rity from  their  mafter,  all  the  good  or  evil  they 
do,  may  be  finally  imputed  to  him.  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  fovereigns  to  chufe  perfons  of 
integrity  and  ability  for  the  employments  with 
which  they  entruft  them.  They  ought  often  to 
examine  their  conduct;  and  to  punifh  or  recom- 
pence  them,  according  to  their  merits.  In  fme, 
ihey  ought  never  to  refufe  to  lend  a  patient  ear 

to 
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to  the  complaints  of  their  fub^ects,  when  they  arc 
opprviffed  by  minifters,  or  fubordinate  magif- 
trates, 

6.  With  regard  to  fubfidies  and  taxes,  fmce 
the  fubjeds  are  only  obliged  to  pay  them,  as  they 
are  necefTary  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  (late, 
in  war,  or  peace  ;  the  fovereign  ought  to  exact 
no  more  than  the  public  neceflities,  or  the  fignal 
advantage  of  the  ilate,' fliall  require.  He  ought 
alfo  to  fee  that  the  fubjecls  be  incommoded  as 
little  as  poiTible  by  the  mode  of  levying  the  taxes 
laid  upon  them.  There  (hould  be  a  juft  propor- 
tion in  the  tax  of  every  individual;  and  there 
muft  be  no  exception  or  immunity,  which  may 
turn  to  the  difadvantage  of  others.  The  money 
coUeded,  ought  to  be  laid  out  to  fupply  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  (late;  and  not  to  be  wafted  in 
luxury, undeferved  penfions, or  vain  magnificence. 

7.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  fovereign  to  draw  no 
farther  fupplies  from  his  fubjecls  than  he  really 
ftands  in  need  of:  the  wealth  of  the  fubjeds 
forms  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  ;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  families  and  individuals.  A  king,  there- 
fore, ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  can  contri- 
bute to  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  the 
riches  of  his  people.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
fliould  fee  that  they  draw  all  the  profit  they  can 
from  their  lands,  feas,  commerce,  arts,  and  ma- 
Dufaftures  ;  and  that  they  keep  themfelves 
always  employed  in  fome  induftrious  exercife  or 

other. 
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Other.  It  Is  likewife  his  duty  to  bring  his  fub- 
jefts  to  a  frugal  method  of  living,  by  good 
fumptuary  laws,  which  may  forbid  fuperfluous 
expences,  efpecially  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

Laflly,  it  is  the  interefl;  and  duty  of  a  fupreme 
governor  to  guard  againft  fadions  and  cabals  ; 
from  whence  fediiions  and  civil  wars  eafily  arife. 
But,  above  all,  he  ought  to  take  care  that  none 
of  his  fuhje£l5  place  a  greater  dependence,  even, 
under  the  pretext  of  fuperior  political  talents, 
on  any  other  power,  either  within  or  without  the 
realm,  than  on  his  lawful  fovereign. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  law  of  the  public 
good,  in  regard  to  the  domeftic  interefts,  or  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  the  ftate. 

As  to  foreign  concerns,  the  principal  duties  of 
the  king  are, 

1.  To  Hve  in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  as 
much  as  he  poffibly  can. 

2.  To  conduft  himfelf  with  prudence,  in  re- 
gard to  the  alliances  and  treaties  he  makes  with 
other  powers. 

3.  To  adhere  faithfully  to  the  treaties  he  has 
made. 

4.  Not  to  fuff-r  the  courage  of  his  troops  to 
be  enervated  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain 
and  augment  it  by  good  difcipllne. 

5.  In  due  and  feafonable  time,  to  make  the 
preparations  neceiTary  to  put  himfelf  in  apollure 
of  defence, 

6.  But, 
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6.  But,  not  to  undertake  any  rafli,  or  unjuft 
war. 

Laflly,  even  in  times  of  peace,  to  be  very 
attentive  to  the  defigns  and  motions  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Happy  and  glorious  is  the  reign  of  the  king, 
who  follows  thefe  general  principles  of  obligation 
on  his  part ;  and  highly  meritorious  thefubjefls, 
who,  animated  with  a  fcnfe  of  his  tranfcendent 
goodnefs,  take  the  greatelf  care  not  to  infringe 
his  juft  prerogatives  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fe- 
duloufiy  fludy  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  loyal, 
good  fubjeds.  For,  on  a  virtuous  adherence  on 
the  reciprocal  engagements  between  fovereigns 
and  their  fubjeds,  is  founded  that  national 
union  and  concord,  which  railes  the  renown, 
and  eflablifhes  the  profperity  of  nations. — And 
3t  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every  jufl  rule  of  con- 
du6l  here  laid  down  for  princes  and  fubjefts  in 
general,  is  more  particularly  binding  on  Britifh 
kings,  and  the  people  they  govern. 
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LECTURE    IX. 


ON  THE  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  BRITISH 
SUBJECTS  ;  AND  ON  THE  DUTY  THEY  OWE 
TO  THEIR  SOVEREIGNS,  AND  TO  THEIR 
COUNTRY. 

J  N  treating  of  the  origin  of  governments,  I 
-*■  have  made  it  appear,  that  civil  liberty  was 
the  bafis  of  their  inflitution  ;  and  that  the  free- 
dom of  individuals,  fecured  by  the  wifdom  and 
integrity  of  the  community,  was  ever  the  grand 
objed  of  all  wife  and  honell  legillators. 

It  has  likewife  been  clearly  proved,  that  thefe 
maxims  are  the  ground-work  of  the  British 
CONSTITUTION  ;  and  that  its  fuperior  excellence 
in  comparifon  with  all  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, confifls  in  the  jufl  limitation  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  and  the  firm  fecurity  of 
the  freedom  of  individuals. 

Thefe  are  the  blefTmgs  attributed  by  all  foreign 
writers  to  the  authority  of  our  parliaments  ;  for 
(hey  are  the  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty  ;  and  it  is 
froiTi  the  virtuous  exercife  of  the  powers  veiled 

in 
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in  thefe  fupreme  councils  of  the  nation,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  exchange  of  natural 
for  civil  liberty.  And  from  the  fame  quarter 
we  mud  expedt  a  dilfolution  of  our  happy  con- 
ftitution,  if  an  improper  ufe  is  made  of  the  im- 
portant trufts  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
prelentatives  of  the  people  in  parliament ;  for  the 
power  of  making,  altering,  and  repealing  the 
laH'S,  properly  exercifed,  is  the  rock  on  which 
the  freedom  of  this  country  may  fland  fecure 
for  ages  :  but  if  this  is  perverted  to  fuch  a  point, 
that  either  bad  laws  are  enaded,  or  the  good  are 
not  enforced, fo  that  the  people  may  be  opprefled 
■with  impunity,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it  will 
fap  the  foundation,  and  ruin  the  noble  fuper- 
Itrudure. 

From  civil  liberty,  the  fource  of  the  rights  of 
the  fubje(^s  in  all  free  ftates,  we  may  deduce  the 
firft,  the  fundamental  right  of  Britons,  on  which 
all  the  reft  abfokitely  depend. 

I.  The  right  of  rcprefentation.  This  is  fo 
clear  and  indifputable,  that,  in  the  moft  arbitrary 
reigns,  it  has  never  been  contefted :  but  the 
fecond  right  of  the  people,  though  as  clear  and 
pofitive,  has  been  fo  often  fufpended,  infringed  or 
violated  at  diiTtrent  periods  of  our  hiftory,  that 
it  will  require  a  more  ample  illuftration. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  right  of  an  entire  freedom  in  the 
eleftion  of  perfons,  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  ferve  in  parliament. 

The  enjoyment  of  this  right  is  implied  in  the 
very  term  reprefentative ;  for  with  what  pro- 
priety can  he  be  Hiled  the  reprefentative  of  the 
people,  who  is  not  freely  elected  and  deputed  as 
fuch  by  them  ? 

As  this  freedom  of  eleftions  has  for  many  ages 
been  deemed  a  vital  part  of  our  conflitution, 
our  old  laws  provided  amply  for  its  eftablifhment 
and  fecurity  ;  after  many  inflances  had  occurred 
of  the  bad  efFefts  of  violating  it. 

Yet,  from  the  date  of  magna  charta,  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  and  not  with  (landing  the 
fubfequent  confirmations  of  it,  with  additions, 
under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  this  great  right 
was  held  by  precarious  tenures,  and  was  never 
fuilv  afcertained  and  declared,  till  the  elorious 
revolution ;  when  it  was  firmly  eflabliflied  by 
the  bill  of  rights. 

Though  much  has  been  faid  and  written  con- 
cerning this  clear  and  full  declaration  ef  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  there  feems  to  be  room  left  for  a  proper 
explanation  of  its  origin,  importance,  and  good 
effeds ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by 
the  many  mifreprefentations  and  errors  I  have 
feen  in  print  concerning  it :  for  which  reafon,  as 
it  is  the  ftandard  of  our  political  freedom,  it 

may 
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may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  motives  for  infilling  on  this  declaration 
at  the  revolution — to  iliew  that,  before  that  asra, 
the  people  of  this  country  had  not  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  conflitutional  freedom — to  de- 
monftrate  that  it  was  firmly  eftabliflied  by  the 
bill  of  rights — and  to  prove  that,  .i+"  any  en- 
croachments have  been  fmce  made  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  therein  afcertained,  it  has  been 
owing  more  to  the  mifconducl  of  the  people, 
than  to  any  other  caufe  whatever. 

A  brief  abitract  from  the  hidory  of  England, 
is  indifpenfably  requifite  in  this  place  ;  to  enable 
us  to  draw  the  line  between  ancient  and  modern 
liberty  ;  and  it  is  probable,  this  exhibition  may 
eitiier  make  men  more  temperate,  and  better 
fatisfied,  than  they  in  general  feem  to  be,  with 
the  prefent  times. 

Before  the  rcftoration,  the  people  enjoyed 
little  more  than  the  fliadow  of  political  freedom. 
In  proof  of  this  afiertion,  let  us  review  the  annals 
of  the  preceding  dynallies  of  our  fovereigns 
from  the  conqueil. 

During  the  government  of  the  Norman  line, 
the  right  of  conqueil  prevailed,  which  admits 
no  claim  of  popular  freedom  ;  and  the  people 
were  too  much  weakened  by  intefline  divifions, 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  any  frefii  calami- 
ties by  a  conteft  with  arbitrary  power ;  their 
purfes  were  drained,  their  numbers  thinned^  and 

6  their 
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their  fpirlts  broken  ;  to  add  to  their  misfortune, 
their  fovereigns,  intent  on  fixing  a  title  held  by 
fo  precarious  a  right  as  that  of  conqueft,  invited 
over  foreign  families,  who  ftrengchened  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  lorded  over  the  na- 
tives ;  fo  that,  in  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the 
people  fubmitted  to  every  impofition ;  being 
unable  either  to  difpute,  or  to  refift  the  will  of 
thefe  tyrants.  It  is  true,  thefe  princes  promifed 
their  fubjects,  in  order  to  make  them  acquiefce 
under  their  ufurpations,  that  they  would  re- 
ftore  thofe  rights  and  privileges  which  they  en- 
joyed under  the  Saxon  form  of  government  be- 
fore the  Conquell: ;  but  when  they  were  once 
fecurely  feated  on  the  throne,  they  forgot  all  their 
oaths  and  fair  fpeeches. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  firfh  fovereign 
of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  more  limited  ;  bun  the  people  derived 
no  benefit  from  this  circumftance ;  for  while  ec- 
clefiaff ical  difputes  and  family  quarrels  weakened 
and  difturbed  his  adminiftration,  the  grievances 
the  people  had  laboured  under,  were  continued, 
through  inattention,  and  the  confufion  of  the 
court. 

To  him  fucceeded  that  enthufiaflical  warrior 
Richard  I.  who  exhauded  the  treafure  of  his 
kingdom,  and  lavifhed  the  blood  of  his  fubje6ls, 
for  the  greater  glory,  as  he  fooliflil^  thought,  of 
God. 

Y  In 
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In  the  next  reign,  a  conteft  arofe  between  tlie 
king  and  his  barons,  of  little  confequence  to  the 
people  ;  for  the  nobles,  who  had  tyrannized  over 
them  in  their  refpedive  diflricts,  only  wanted  to 
eftablifh  an  ariflocracy,  at  the  expence  of  roy- 
alty ;  while  King  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
fliuggled  hard  to  be  the  fole  tyrant  of  the 
land. 

The  long  adminiftration  of  Henry  III.  exhi- 
bited various  fcenes :  fome  in  favour  of  an  un- 
juft,  oppreflive  king  ;  others,  equally  advantage- 
ous to  a  turbulent  nobility  ;  and  one,  in  fupport 
of  an  ambitious,  pretended  patriot,  the  Earl  of 
Leicefter  ;  who  procured  the  inftitution,  in  this 
reign,  of  the  right  of  reprefentation,  as  the  only 
fecurity  for  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
people :  but  no  real  advantage  was  gained  by 
this  feeming  acquifition,  for  it  was  only  made 
ufe  of  to  eftablifh  the  power  of  their  party- 
leader. 

To  Henry  III.  fucceeded  Edward  I.  a  good 
man,  and  a  great  king — but  as  I  do  not  mean 
to  advert  to  any  point  in  any  reign,  but  that 
alone  of  civil  liberty,  I  pafs  over  all  his  glorious 
military  exploits,  and  only  obferve — that  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  not  bounded  by  any 
aft,  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  people  j  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  had  this  confolation — it 
was  not  abufed. 

Over 
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Over  the  gloomy  annals,  and  horrid  cataf- 
trophe  of  Edward  II.  I  defignedly  draw  the  veil, 
as  they  throw  no  light  upon  our  interelling  fub- 

jea. 

Edward  III.  was  a  great  prince,  and  England 
flourifiied  under  his  adminiilration  j  but  even  the 
glory  which  his  valour  acquired,  was  dangerous 
to  the  nation  ;  for  though  it.raifed  its  renown, 
yet  it  might  have  ended  in  its  ruin  ;  for  the  only 
difference  ultimately  between  France  being  con- 
quered by  England,  or  England  by  France, 
would  have  been,  that,  in  the  former  cafe,  both 
kingdoms  would  have  been  governed  by  an 
Engllfh,  and  hi  the  latter,  by  a  French,  king. 
If  the  power  of  England  had  prevailed,  the  feat 
of  empire  would  have  been  in  France,  and  this 
country  might  have  groaned  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  a  vice-roy  ;  if  France  had  prevailed,  it  would 
have  been  a  province  to  that  kingdom  :  and  un- 
der either  of  thefe  fituations,  there  was  no  prof- 
ped  of  freedom  for  the  people ;  nor  did  they 
experience  any  advances  towards  civil  liberty  in 
•this  reign,  folely  taken  up  with  the  ardent  pur- 
fuits  of  war  and  conqueft. 

Richard  II.  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation  ;  and,  had  he  taken  warning 
by  the  bold,  but  rafh  attempt,  of  a  tumultuous 
mob,  headed  by  an  intoxicated  leader,  whofe 
prefuinption  and  arrogance  overthrew  his  whole 
plan,  he  might  have  had  a  profperous  reign : 
Y  2  but 
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but  this  flmggle  for  liberty,  fo  badly  concerted, 
and  fo  impoliticly  conduced,  was  no  fooner 
ended,  than  the  weak,  luxurious  monarch,  dif- 
played  his  tyrannical  difpofition  ;  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  his  reign  was  a  feries  of  confufion 
and  opprefTion  ;  which  terminated  in  his  depo- 
fition,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fagacious 
ufurper,  Henry  IV.  of  Lancafter,  under  whom 
the  people  were  indeed  lefs  irritated  by  domellic 
oppreffions,  through  the  unfettled  fituation  of 
the  crown  ;  which  made  this  prince  cautious  of 
offending  his  new  lubjefts ;  but  they  were  not 
more  free,  for  the  nation  had  not  a  referved 
power  to  limit  his  diiburfements,  nor  thofe  of 
his  glorious  fucceflbr  Henry  V. 

In  the  following  reign  were  commenced  the 
fatal  difpu^es  between  the  houfes  of  Lancafter 
and  York ;  which  continued  through  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  and 
Richard  III.  during  which  long  fpace  of  more 
than  iixty  years,  the  people  were  fo  far  from  en- 
joying any  freedom,  that  they  never  once  thought 
of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  their  whole  ambition 
confided  in  fighting  for  a  mafter ;  and  they  no 
fooner  got  rid  of  the  yoke  of  one,  than  they 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  another ;  fo  that  it  was 
an  eafy  matter  for  Henry  VII.  coming  to  the 
crown  with  a  fair  title,  and  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation,  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  11  vifli  difpo- 
fition which  had  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  peo- 

3  P'«' 
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pie.  He  knew  tRey  would  fubmit  to  any  impo- 
fition,  rather  than  renew  the  horrors  of  civil 
war;  and,  being  of  a  mofl  avaricious  temper, 
by  a  courfe  of  injuftice,  violence,  and  rapine, 
attended  with  circumflances  of  cruelty,  from  the 
minifters  of  his  extortions,  he  made  his  reign  as 
dangerous  and  uneafy  to  himfelf,  as  it  was  odious 
and  opprellive  to  his  fubjefts. 

Henry  VIII.  it  is  well  known,  governed  the 
kingdom  in  the  mod  arbitrary  manner  ;  by  in- 
timidating his  councellors  and  parliaments,  till 
he  made  both  fo  entirely  fubfervient  to  his  will 
and  pleafure,  that  they  countenanced,  fupported, 
and  attempted  to  legalize  every  aft  of  public  or 
private,  cruelty  and  injuftice,  he  thought  proper 
to  commit.  Yet  to  this  prince  we  (land  indebted 
for  the  foundation  on  which  the  noble  fuper- 
ftrudure  of  public  liberty  was  ereded  in  after 
ages  ;  for,  without  the  reformation,  this  king- 
dom moft  probably  would  ftill  have  groaned  be- 
neath the  weight  of  ecclefiallical  and  civil  ty- 
ranny. 

The  pride  and  weaknefs  of  the  protedor  So- 
merfet,  and  the  wicked  ambition  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  fucceffively  haralTed  the 
kingdom  during  the  fhort  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
But  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  that  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  the  Reformation,  we  owe,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
completed  the  ellablifhment  of  the  church  of 
England. 

Y  3  Mary, 
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Mary,  a  devout  woman,  but  a  mod  execrable 
tyrant,  fucceeded  her  brother ;  and  configned 
over  her  authority  to  ecclefiaflical  furies,  who 
daily  embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  her 
unfortunate  fubjecls.  In  this  reign,  not  a  dawn 
of  political  freedom  appeared  ;  but  men  were 
butchered  for  prefuming  to  claim  the  natural 
rights  of  men — for  thinking,  fpeaking  and 
a£ling  according  to  the  didates  of  their  con- 
fciences. 

Elizabeth,  her  fuccelTor,  was  a  princefs  of  a 
different  complexion ;  with  an  underftanding 
and  intrepidity  fuperior  to  her  fex,  (he  governed 
her  fubjecls  wifely ;  increafcd  the  renown  and 
fplendor  of  her  dominions ;  gave  new  life  to 
commerce,  arts,  and  manufatlures,  and  fludied 
theintcrefl  of  the  body  politick  ;  but  every  ftep 
fhe  took  for  the  publick  welfare,  was  as  abfo- 
lutely  without  the  confent  of  the  people,  as  any 
of  the  mofl  prejuaicial  meafures  in  the  reigns  of 
her  predcceffors.  She  was  fond  of  prerogative, 
and  carried  it  10  a  greater  extent  than  her  fa- 
ther ;  but  with  the  fame  defpotic  difpofition,  fhe 
proved  an  excellent  fovereign  ;  for  fhe  had  the 
judgment  and  integrity  to  make  a  right  ufe  of 
the  power  fhe  ufurped  over  the  conftitution ; 
and  the  beneficial  manner  in  which  Ihe  exercifed 
it,  filenced  all  oppofition. 

She  invaded  the  privileges  of  the  people  mofl 
jioiorioufly  j  ofien  fending  for  the  fpeaker  of  the 

houfe 
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houfe  of  commons,  and  telling  him  not  only 
what  {he  would,  or  would  not  fufTer  to  be  done, 
but  alfo,  what  (he  would,  or  would  not  allow  to 
be  faid  :  when  fhe  wanted  money,  fhe  told  him 
file  would  have  it ;  and  that  there  fhould  be  no 
debates  on  that  fubjed:.  She  ordered  her  chan- 
cellor to  inform  the  houfe  of  commons,  that 
they  had  no  right  to  judge  of  returns  in  elec- 
tions. She  imprifoned  members  of  parliament 
by  her  own  authority — forbid  fome  bills  to  be 
read  in  the  houfe — ordered  that  others  fhould 
not  be  debated  there  ;  and  refufed  the  royal  af- 
fent  twice,  to  above  thirty  bills  that  had  paffed 
both  houfes.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  Hating 
thefe  circuiTiflances,  becaufe  they  mud  be 
brought  in  evidence,  to  prove  that  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  knew  not  the  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  liberty  till  the  Revolution. 

James  I.  the  progenitor  of  the  equally  unfor- 
tunate and  undeferving  race  of  Stuarts,  fucceeded 
this  illuftrious  queen  ;  of  him,  and  his  mif- 
guided  fon  Charles  I.  little  more  need  be  faid, 
than  that,  without  the  abilities  of  Elizabeth,  or 
either  the  fortitude,  or  integrity  to  purfue  the 
national  intereft,  they  made  it  their  fole  ftudy 
and  employment  to  keep  up  the  royal  preroga- 
tive ;  and  fooliflily  imagined,  that  the  people 
would  fubmit  to  the  fame  extenfion  of  the  mi^ 
nifterial,  ufurped  power  of  the  crown,  when 
exercifed  in  a^s  tending  to  the  difgrace  and  to- 
T  4  tal 
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tal  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  as  thev  had  afquiefced' 
under,  when  employed  for  its  honour  and  prof' 
perity. 

With  refpeft  to  the  adminiilration  of  Crom- 
well, we  muft  do  juflice  to  his  management  of 
the  foreign  concerns  of  the  nation  ;  which  was 
never  more  refpeded  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
than  in  his  time.  Commerce,  and  the  policical 
iriterefls  of  England,  were  firmly  fupportecj.  by 
the  valour  of  his  arms,  and  the  wifdom  of  his 
councils;  but  domeilic  liberty  fuffered  more 
from  him  and  his  adherents,  than  from  the  kirg 
whom  he  j..ur  to  death  for  extencjing  the  power 
of  the  crown  beyond  its  legal  limits.  In  fac^, 
nothing  but  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Cromv^'ell, 
and  the  long  parliament,  could  have  paved  the 
Tvay  for  the  reftoratjon  of  the  fon  of  the  de- 
throned and  murdered  monarch. 

Therefloration  of  Charles  II.  Ihould  have 
been  the  sra  of  political  freedom  ;  for  a  wan- 
dering exiled  prince,  who  could  have  but  little 
hopes  of  ever  afcending  the  throne  of  his  un? 
fortunate  father,  would  have  fubmittcd  to  almofk 
any  conditions,  if  the  ncgociation  had  been 
timely  and  properly  conduced:  inftead  of  which, 
he  was  conduced  to  the  throne,  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  nation  llrongly  biaffed  in  favour 
of  monarchical  government ;  with  the  reftoration 
of  which,  they  were  fo  charmed  and  intoxi- 
cated, that  they  neglected  to  provide  the  proper 
remedies  by  law   againft   the  revival  of  thofe 

grievances 
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grievances  which  had  fubfifted  in  ibe  time  of 
Charles  I ;  and  if  Lord  Clarendon  had  not  been 
a  true  friend  to  his  country,  the  reflored  king 
would  have  been  enabled  to  govern  without  a 
parliament,  at  lead  in  time  of  peace  ;  for  it  was 
propoTed  to  fettle  two  millions  annually  on  him 
for  life,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  adminif- 
tration  of  his  government ;  and  to  enable  hiui 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  By  the 
integrity  of  this  minifter,  England  was  once 
inore  prcferved  from  defpotic  rule  ;  and  the  fun 
of  liberty  began  to  rife  ;  fome  wile  and  bene- 
iicial  laws  being  made  at  this  tim  ein  favour  of 
the  fubiecls ;  but  this  bright  effulgence  was  foon 
overcaft ;  other  men  were  confuhed,  and  oppo- 
fite  meaiures  purfued  ;  the  intereft  o(  the  king's 
brother  predominated  j  a  florm  hovered  over 
the  nation,  which  burif  in  the  folkAvincj  reien, 
^nd  had  nearly  accomplifiied  the  total  diifolution 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

James  II.  having  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
confpiracy  againfl  the  flats  fecurely,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  life-time  of  Charles,  whom  he 
had  perfuaded  to  govern  without  a  parliament 
for  the  three  laft  years  of  his  reign ;  on  his  own 
acceffion,  threw  off"  the  maflv,  and  grew  irnpa- 
rient  for  the  fubverfion  of  the  cpnftitution,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  protedant  religion;  but 
by  the  hafty  flrides  he  took  to  arbitrary  power, 
9S  a  means  of  accompliHiing  his  infamous  de- 

%ns. 
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fign?,  providentially  for  thefe  kingdoms,  he 
brought  on  his  own  ruin  ;  and  that  glorious  re- 
volution which  firmly  eftablifhed  thofe  rights  and 
privileges  which  give  to  Britons,  a  pre-eminence 
above  the  fubjeds  of  all  other  ftates  in  the  known 
^ivorld. 

The  declaration  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people,  called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  and  accept,  before  the  crown 
was  tendered  to  them,  effedually  drew  the  line 
betvi'een  the  regal  prerogative,  and  the  public  li- 
berty of  the  nation  ;  it  fettled  all  thofe  difput- 
able  points  which  had  been  the  objefts  of  warni 
contention,  and  the  fources  of  inteftine  com- 
motions in  former  times,  as  the  power  of  the 
prince,  or  of  the  people  had  prevailed  at  different 
asras. 

The  claims  of  Liberty  and  Prerogative  had 
been  abufed  both  by  the  fovereigns  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  opportunity  favoured  the  arbitrary  views 
of  the  rulers,  or  the  licentious  difpofition  of  the 
ruled. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  fovereign  had  called 
every  thing  his  prerogative,  that  his  ambition 
induced  him  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  j  that  his 
(Irength  enabled  him  to  feize  ;  or  that  either  the 
weaknefs,  or  the  fervility  of  his  fubjeds,  allowed 
him  to  poffefs. 

On 
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On  the  other,  whatever  encroachments  were 
ijiade  by  the  people  on  the  prerogative,  went 
under  the  denomination  of  maintaining  their  li- 
berties ;  every  point  they  gained  on  the  crown, 
llimulated  by  their  own  refolution  and  vigour, 
or  encouraged  by  the  indolence  and  fupinenef^ 
of  the  fovereign,  was  only  called afTrting  ancient 
privileges,  and  reviving  former  rights  :  and  thus 
both  king  and  people  were  like  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  defcribed  by  D'Avila*.  The  greateft 
raisfortune,  therefore,  that  can  happen  to  a 
country,  under  a  mixed  form  of  government 
like  ours,  is  to  have  the  diftrids  of  the  confli- 
tuent  parts  of  that  government  fo  indiftindly 
known  or  underflood,  that  thofe  vho  fhould  be 
the  joint  promoters  of  the  public  welfare,  are 
more  concerned  about  contentions  for  power  and 
privileges,  than  for  the  real  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion, which  mufl  always  languifh  and  decline 
during  thefe  druggies,  fomented  by  jealoufy, 
ambition,  and  mercenary  views. 

Since  then  no  mixed  government  can  be  free, 
permanent,  and  peaceable,  but  where  the  parti- 
cular jurifdiclions  of  its  fever  at  conftituent  pow- 
ers are  clearly  defcribed,  and  the  boundaries  of 
each  diflin£lly  circumfcribed ;  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  the  political  freedom  of  Great 

*  Come  fojfe  fempre  necefflirlo  0  offendere,  0  effe  offe/fu — as  if 
it  was  always  neccflary  to  injure  or  be  injured.  IJioria  delltt, 
guerra  civUta  dl  frant^ia. 

Britain, 
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Britain,  did  not  arrive  at  any  degree  of  per- 
feftion,  till  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  admitted  ; 
and  further  limitations  on  the  crown  were  made 
by  the  act  of  fettlement,  which  placed  the  houfe 
of  Hanover  on  the  throne. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  thus 
afcertained  and  firmly  fecured,  are  contained  in 
the  following  articles,  u'hich  are  copied  from 
the  celebrated  Bill  of  Rights  ;  and  as  they  give 
a  full  idea  of  the  political  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  conllitation,  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
our  general 'Eiemcnts  of  Politics. 

1.  The  pretended  power  of  fufpending  laws, 
and  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority, 
without  confent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

2.  Levying  of  money  for,  or  to  the  ufe  of  the 
crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without 
grant  of  parliament,  or  for  longer  time,  or  in 
any  other  manner  than  the  fame  is,  or  fhall  be 
granted,  is  illegal. 

3.  It  is  the  right  of  the  fubjects  to  petition 
the  king;  and  all  commitments  and  profecutions 
for  fuch  petitioning,  are  illegal. 

4.  The  raifmg  or  keeping  a  (landing  army 
within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unlefs  it 
be  with  confent  of  parliament,  is  againft  law. 

5.  Subjeds  who  are  Proteflants,  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence,  fuitable  to  their  condition, 
and  as  allowed  by  law. 

6.  Ele<5lions 
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6.  Elections  for  members  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  free. 

n.  freedom  of  fpeccb,  and  debates,  or  pro- 
ceedinpfs  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  im- 
peached or  queflioned,  in  any  court  or  place  out 
of  parliament. 

8.  ExcefTive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  exceflive  fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  nor  unu- 
fual  punifhments  inflicted. 

9.  Jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and 
returned;  and  jurors  which  pafs  upon  men  in 
trials  of  high  treafon,  ought  to  be  freeholders. 

10.  All  grants  and  promifes  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures of  particular  perfons  before  conviftion, 
are  illegal  and  void. 

1 1.  And  for  redrefs  of  all  grievances,  and  for 
the  amending,  (Irengthening,  and  preferving  of 
the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  fre- 
quently. 

There  are  two  other  articles  which  are  fpecial, 
referring  to  particular  ufurpations  of  illegal 
power  by  James  ll. 

We  need  not  expatiate  on  thefe  ob\aous  privi- 
leges of  Britifh  fubjeds,  fome  of  which  have 
been  noticed  in  former  pages :  it  is  in  this  place, 
however,  that  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  aflertion, 
that  the  whole  plan  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  Britain,  depends  entirely  on  the  fixth  article ; 
and  that  if  this  is  violated,  either  by  the  crown, 
or  by  the  people,  the  balance  of  our  conftitution 

is 
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is  overturned,  and  a  mofl  effeclual  ftep  taken  to' 
tear  it  up  by  the  roots. 

That  the  freedom  of  eledions  has  been  fre- 
quently violated  fmce  the  Revolution,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  fince  tliat  time,  by  the  miniilerial 
power  of  the  crown,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but 
give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  bafeft,  the 
worfl  kind  of  fubverfion  of  this  right,  mofl  fre- 
quently happens  en  the  part  of  the  people,  who 
bcftow  their  votes  on  unworthy  pcrlons,  either 
through  felfifli,  or  partial  principles. 

This  is  that  foul  treafon  againft  the  conflitu- 
tion,  which  fapS  its  foundation,  while  it  firmly 
eflabliflies  the  illegal  encroachments  of  the  mi- 
nifterial  power  of  the  crown. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  next  place,  fairly  flate  the 
feveral  duties  which  Britifh  fubjeds  owe  to  their 
king  and  country  ;  in  doing  which,  I  hope  to 
make  it  evident,  that  he,  who  wilfully  tranf- 
gredes  his  duty  to  his  country,  is  more  culpable 
than  the  very  worft  adminiftration,  of  whofe 
mifmanagement  he  is  the  primary  caufe. 

Government  and  fovereignty  are  eflablifhed  by 
mutual  agreement  betwixt  the  governor  and  the 
governed  ;  and  juftice  requires  that  the  people 
fhould  be  faithful  to  their  engagements.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  firfl  duty  of  all  fubjedls  in  general' 
to  keep  their  word  ;  and  religioufly  to  obferve 
their  contrad  with  their  fovereign,  fo  long  as  he 

duly 
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duly  performs  his  obligations  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

On  this  principle  then,  they  are  bound  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  crown ;  to  preferve 
a  refped  and  veneration  for  his  public  and  pri- 
vate character  j  to  be  faithful  to  him  as  their 
fupreme  head,  and  to  venerate  and  efleem  him 
as  a  man  :  in  his  public  character  we  muft  even 
go  one  ftep  further  :  if  by  the  general  tenour  of 
his  condud  he  fhews  himfelf  to  be  the  father  of 
his  people,  we  certainly  owe  him  filial  affedlion 
and  obedience :  our  duty  to  our  king  and  coun- 
try, when  fuch  a  prince  is  on  the  throne,  cannot 
be  difunited  ;  it  is,  in  fa£t,  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ;  and  every  fabject  in  the  realm  is  bound 
in  confcience,  in  honour^  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  by  the  inftitutes  of  civil  fociety,  bravely  to 
facrifice,  if  occafion  requires  it,  his  fortune,  his 
private  interefls,  and  even  his  life,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  fovereign ;  for  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  he  only  difcharges  the  duty  he  owes 
his  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  fubjefls  of  a  good  king, 
to  fupport  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  5 
for  the  glory  of  a  prince  and  of  a  nation,  when 
it  is  equitably  governed,  rife  or  fall  together,  in. 
the  opinions  of  foreign  powers.  We  mufl  not, 
therefore,  lightly  or  wantonly  arraign  his  con- 
dnd:,  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  mod  effential  pre- 
rogatives, the  rights  of  war  arid  peace,  of  nego- 
ciations,  treaties,  alliances^  and  other  concerns 

of 
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of  a  foreign  nature.  Thefc  muft  not  be  cen- 
fared,  much  lefs  publicly  condemned,  but  upon 
the  fureft  grounds  ;  for  it  is  very  eafy  to  wound 
a  nation,  and.  weaken  its  interefts,  through  the 
fides  of  the  priiice  j  and  for  this  reafon,  though 
the  prefs  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  air,  I  cannot 
but  think  him  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who,  in 
the  heat  of  party  zeal,  publifhes  opinions  that 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  fedition  and  popular 
tumults,  nor  can  the  punirhmf  nt  of  fuch  a  (late 
criminal  be  too  fevere,  if  found  guilty  by  a  jury. 
From  thefe  piemifes,  \i  appears,  that  the.  pen  of 
a  party-writer  in  Great  Britain,  may  prove  a 
dagger  to  his  country,  in  the  hands  of  her  fo- 
reign enemies ;  and  I  mud  own,  1  have  always 
confidered  minute  details  of  the  mifmanagemeat 
of  minifters,  or  of  the  navy  and  army  depart- 
ments, in  the  moil  unfavourable  light ;  having 
noticed  the  pernicious  confequences  of  the  cir- 
culation of  furh  performances  out  of  the  king- 
dom, as  were  fit  only  for  debates  and  proceed- 
ings in  parliament. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  duty  of  a  good 
fubjecl,  to  f^eak  difrefpeclfully  or  indecently  of 
his  fovereign,  or  of  Ins  family  ;  or  to  ridicule 
the  foibles  and  the  frailties  to  which  he  is  liable 
in  common  with  all  other  men  ;  I  fliould  even 
imagine,  that  we  are  bound  to  filcnce  upon  thefe 
occafions,  if,  in  his  public  capacity,  he  governs 
the  nation  Mith  wifdom,  equity,  and  mercy.  All 
farcafms,  illiberal  fatircs,  and  indelicate  reflec- 
tions, 
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tions,  aimed  at  private  perfons,  are  fharply 
refented  by  individuals  pofleiTcd  of  any  degree 
of  fpirit.  How  grating  then  mud  fuch  beha- 
viour be  to  a  fovereign,  who  is  confcious  that  he 
cannot,  with  propriety,  condefcend  to  fhew  any 
vilible  tokens  of  difpleafure,  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances !  and  how  unworthy  of  the  generofity  of 
Brifons,  to  offer  infults  on  the  prefumption  of 
impunity  ! 

The  felicity  of  our  country,  fo  flrongly  de- 
pends on  domeftic  tranquillity,  that  it  is  the 
elTential  duty  of  a  good  fubjed  not  to  endanger 
ir,  by  a  reftlefs,  difcontented  difpofition ;  ever 
ready  to  oppofe  the  reigning  powers  of  the  ftate, 
and  to  mifrcprefent  the  tranfaclions  of  govern- 
ment. We  owe  the  king,  and  his  minifters  for 
the  time  being,  more  refped,  than  is  due  to  any 
other  members  of  fociety ;  and  as  men,  and 
Chriftians,  we  are  bound  to  put  the  moffc  favour- 
able conftru£tions  on  the  fentiments  and  adions 
of  our  rulers  j  therefore,  we  fhould  not  want 
to  change  the  adminiflration  from  one  fet  of 
men  to  another,  any  more  than  the  form  of 
government,  but  upon  the  foundefl:  and  moft 
warrantable  accounts  j  for  the  profperity  of  the 
(iate  refts  upon  the  (lability  of  both :  it  would 
therefore  be  a  fubverfion  of  all  order,  if  either 
were  made  dependanj;  on  the  capricious  inoon; 
ftancy  of  the  people. 

z  In 
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■  In  all  dubious  cafes,  in  all  political  contells 
of  a  domeftic  kind,  betv/een  the  king,  or  his 
miniRers  and  the  people,  the  prefumption  ought 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  the  fubjefts 
ought  to  fubmit ;  becaufe  fome  flate  affairs  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  the  expofures  and 
explanations  to  the  public,  neceflary  to  adapt 
them  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  fo  as  to 
give  theai  full  fatisfaftion,  as  often  as  they  may 
think  fit  to  arraign  the  condudl  of  their  rulers. 
it  is  even  a  qutftion  if,  upon  this  principle,  for 
the  quiet  of  the  itate,  we  ought  not  to  bear  with 
a  moderate  abufe  of  the  fovereign  power :  but 
this  idea  will  not  extend  to  any  aftual  violation 
of  the  conftitution,  which  fubverts  any  funda- 
Eiental  right  of  the  people. 

Thefe  are  all  the  duties  of  fubjefts  in  a  free 
ilate  ;  confequently,  of  Britifli  fubjedls,  fimply 
ifefpefting  their  fovereigns ;  for  obedience  to  the 
taws,  and  thofe  obligations  which  fhould  fubfifl 
between  fellow-fubjefts,  are  all  more  properly 
inclucied  in  the  duties  we  owe  our  native  country 
as  a  body  politic,  of  which  the  fovereign  himfelf 
is  only  the  moft  diftinguifhed  member :  we  will, 
therefore,  flate  thefe  in  the  order  of  precedency 
which  their  refpedive  importance  claims. 

The  firft  patriotic  duty  of  Britifii  fubje£l:s  I's, 
to  choofe  proper  reprefentatives ;  and  here,  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  one  general  maxim,  which 

will 
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will  fufficiently  point  out  the  fource  of  our 
national  degeneracy,  both  in,  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment :  "  As  the  reprefentatives  of  the  fociecy, 
*'  under  a  free  government,  are  in  their  alTem- 
"  blies  to  exercife  the  power  of  the  people,  for 
**  the  good  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  not  for 
*'  their  own  private  advantage ;  and,  as  men  are 
*'  apt  to  be  blinded  and  mifled  by  felf-intereft  j 
"  nay,  as  there  will  alv/ays  be  a  great  number 
*^  of  men  in  every  fociety,  who  will,  knowing- 
*'  ly,  and  with  their  eyes  open,  facrifice  the 
*'  public  to  iheir  private  views ;  therefore  it  is 
"  abfolutely  necefTary,  that  in  all  queftions  that 
*'  come  before  fuch  alTcmblies,  no  member 
*'  fliould  have  any  private  advantage,  or  emola- 
"  ment,  to  gain  or  to  lofe,  by  his  being  foj-,  or 
"  againfl  either  iide  of  the  queftion."  Lord 
Somers. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  an  sera,  in  which  the 
crown,  or  rather  the  minifters  of  the  crown, 
fhould  be  able,  by  the  many  places  and  penfions 
in  their  gift,  to  have  a  conftant  majority  in  the 
houfe,  under  the  abfolute  diredlion  of  the  fifft 
lord  of  the  treafury,  or  any  other  oflenfible 
minifler  for  the  time  being — a  majority  ever 
ready  to  render  the  joint  powers  of  elocutioa 
andftrong  argument uielefs,  by  fuperior  numbers  j 
—no  minifter  could  defiTe  a  more  effedual  facri- 
fice of  our  excellent  conftitution,  or  a  more 
fecure  one  for  himfelf,  becaufe  he  might  ereft 
z  2  the 
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the  (landard  of  defpotifm,  under  the  fhadovv  of 
liberty ;  that  is  to  fay,  under  the  form  of  a  par- 
liament. What  would  be  the  firft  queftion  of 
any  fenfible  foreigner,  well  acquainted  with  our 
right  of  reprefcntation,  on  feeing  the  nation 
thus  reduced  to  the  brink  of  deftruclioft — what 
are  the  people  about — what  fort  of  reprefenta- 
tives  have  they  chofen — will  this  parliament  laft 
for  many  years — or  will  they  foon  have  it  in  their 
power  to  choofc  proper  reprefentatives  ? — If  fo, 
they  muft  have  patience — the  remedy  is  in  their 
own  hands. — But  how  would  the  fame  perfon  be 
furprifed,  if  he  was  told,  that  a  people  com- 
plaining of  every  fpecies  of  minifterial  ufurpa- 
lion,  and  encroachments  on  their  facred  rights, 
had'perfifted,  eleftion  after  eledion,  in  difpofing 
of  their  votes  for  heavy  guineas,  or  light  pro- 
ujifes — for  party  purpofes,  or  court  favours — 
nay,  for  a  mefs  of  pottage — a  feaft,  or  a  drunken 
caroufal — and  that  even  in  the  very  height  of 
their  popular  clamours  andremonftrancesagainft: 
government — one  of  their  reprefentatives  no 
ibonei  vacated  his  feat  to  fell  himfelf  to  the 
minifler,  for  a  title,  a  place,  or  apenfion,  but  they 
rechofe  him  without  lofs  of  time,  without  oppo- 
sition; though  they  knew  that  in  future  "  he 
»>  muil  have  fomething  to  lofe  by  deciding  any 
"*  queftion  in  their  favour,  if  it  fhould  be  con- 
*'  trary  to  the  meafures  of  the  minifter.'* — 
Would  h€  not  fay,  that  fuch  a  people  had  no 

right 
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ri^ht  to  complain  of  bad  adminlftrations,  fince 
they  themfelves,  by  their  venal,  or  partial  con- 
dutl,  had  undermined  the Democratical  fortifica- 
tions of  the  ftate,  and  opened  the  door  for  a 
combination  of  the  two  other  powers,  the  Mo- 
narchical and  Ariftocratical ;  to  check,  control, 
opprefs,  and  finally  ruin  the  third  ? — Once  again 
then,  let  me  enforce  this  effential  duty  of  Britifh 
fubjefts — to  choofe  proper  reprefentatlves.  The 
qualifications  neceflary  to  form  a  complete  mem- 
ber of  the  Britifli  parliament  fliall  be  ftated  in 
the  clearefl  and  moft  concife  terms ;  and  that  they 
may  ftrike  every  eledlor,  as  well  as  every  can- 
didate, for  the  honour  of  being  chofen  the 
reprefentative  of  a  free  people,  who  may  happen 
to  perufe  thefe  pages,  I  fhall  therefore  clofe  my 
Ledures  on  the  Elements  of  Politics,  with  this 
fubjed. 

As  to  difqualified  perfons,  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  people,  if  they  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be 
blafled,  is  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  decide  on 
all  incapacities,  whether  legal  or  political ;  the 
greateft  of  all,  however,  I  mud  remind  my 
countrymen,  ought  never  to  efcape  their  atten- 
tion ;  "  he  who  holds  any  confiderable  office 
*'  during  pleafure,  cannot  be  deemed  a  proper 
"  perfon  to  reprefent  any  body  of  free  people;  for 
"  he  mufl:  often  be  ungratefultohisbenefadors, 
**  before  he  can  be  true  to  his  conflituents  ;  and 
**  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  that  he 
z  ;^  **  will 
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"  will  be  falfe  to  the  latter,  than  hazard  the  lofs 
'*  of  a  lucrative  employment,  by  ingratitude  to 
"  the  former.'* 

The  next  indifpenfable  duty  which  Britifh 
fubjedls  owe  to  their  country,  is  a  very  mortify- 
ing piece  of  feif-denial ;  yet  he  v/ho  has  not  the 
fortitude  and  integrity  to  fubmit  to  it,  does  not 
deferve  to  enjoy  the  ineflimable  privileges  he 
derives  from  the  happy  circumflance  of  being 
born  a  member  of  the  moll  diftinguiHicd  civil 
fociety  on  earth. 

Every  honell  fubjecl  of  Great  Britain,  ought 
to  be  fo  far  from  afpiring  to  public  employ- 
ments, for  which  he  is  not  qualit'ied  by  natur?*! 
genius,  by  education,  or  by  principle,  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  refufe  the  offers  that  may  be  made 
him  of  occupying  fuch  llations,  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  men  of  integrity  and  I'uperior  abilities, 
whofe  talents  might  prove  efi'entially  ferviceable 
to  the  flate  at  all  feafons;  but  more  efpecially  in 
times  of  public  difficulty  and  danger.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  a  fouler  treafon  agalnft  the 
conftitution  of  our  country,  than  that  of  accept- 
ing unmerited  places  and  penfions ;  and  how- 
ever unfafliionable  or  unpradlicable  fuch  a  doc- 
trine may  appear,  in  times,  when  felfilli  princi- 
ples alone  feem  to  be  the  guides  of  people  of 
illuftrious  birth,  who  have  had  liberal  educa- 
tions ;  yet  it  is  my  duty,  in  the  invefligation  of 
true  political  tenets,  to  point  cut"  the  beft  means 

of 
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of  fupporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of  civil 
government,  though  they  may  not  be  adapted  to 
the  contaminated  ideas  of  the  prefent  race  of 
well-bred  gentlemen. 

It  is  equally  diiloyal,  for  it  is  not  lefs  injurious 
to  our  country,  to  hold  more  public  employ- 
ments in  the  ftate,  than  it  is  poflible  for  any  one 
man  to  fill  vvidi  honour ;  becaufe  a  faithful, 
diligent  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  each,  taken 
feparately,  requires  the  conftant  exertion  of  our 
bed  talents  ;  and  a  facrifice  of  the  greateft  part 
of  our  time.  There  is  fcarce  a  public  office  of 
any  importance  in  this  free  government,  but 
demands  the  utmofl  application,  exadtnefs,  and 
fidelity;  in  a  word,  to  which  a  man  of  (Iridt 
honour  and  integrity  may  not  devote  every  hour 
of  his  life  that  can  be  fpared  from  his  private 
concerns,  and  the  relaxations  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceiTary  to  recruit  his  exhaufted  powers,  and  to 
invigorate  him  for  frefh  fervices. 

What  fhall  we  fay  then  of  ihofe  felfifli  mortals, 
who,  either  in  church  or  ftate,  feek  after  plurali- 
ties, but  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  higheft  in- 
juilice  to  their  fovereign,  their  country,  and  their 
fellow-fubjeds,  by  monopolizing  employments 
for  the  fake  of  the  emoluments  belonging  to 
ihem,  which  they  are  confcious  would  be  more 
worthily  filled,  if  they  were  feparately  diftributed 
to  different  perfons  of  approved  capacities, 
ijdapted  to  each  department  ?  And  were  we  to 
z  4  draw 
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draw  inferences  from  thefe  g-eneral  maxims, 
and  apply  them  to  particular  offices  of  truft  and 
importance  under  the  Biitifh  government,  how 
mean,  how  defpicable  an  idea  muft -w  e  confequently 
entertain  of  part  of  our  fellow-fubjeds,  fmking 
beneath  the  weight  oi  f.e-cures,  and  multiplied 
places ! — But  compaffion  requires  that  we  fhould 
draw  a  veil  over  the  cupidity  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  ;  and  that  we  fhould  expofe  no  more  of 
of  the  deformity  of  human  nature,  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  public  virtue :  let  the 
honed,  uncorrupted  fubject,  however,  be  his 
rank  in  life  ever  fo  humble,  exult  with  becom- 
ing pride,  while  he  can  fafely  put  his  hand  to 
his  brcaft,  and  thank  God  that  he  is  not  one  of 
thefe ! 

Another  duty  of  a  good  fubjecl:  Is,  not  to  ufe 
any  unlawful  means  to  attain  any  public  office  in 
the  (late,  even  though  he  is  actually  well  quali- 
fied for  it,  and  though  he  fliould  thereby  pre- 
clude an  infufficient  perfon  j  becaufe  we  are  not 
permitted  to  introduce  a  general  political  evil 
into  fociety,  for  the  fake  of  any  partial  good 
that  may  refult  from  this  practice.  I  will  fup- 
pofe,  for  inftance,  that  a  mod  worthv  refpedable 
citizen  offers  himfelf  a  candidate  for  a  public 
employment,  in  oppofirion  to  a  bad  man,  and 
that  the  votes  run  in  favour  of  the  latter,  fo  that 
there  is  no  refource  left  to  carry  the  election  in 
favour  of  the  firli,  but  by  buying  off  the  remain- 
ing 
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ing  votes  from  the  oppofite  party  ;  in  this  cafe, 
I  apprehend,  that  the  introduction  of  bribery  in 
any  ihape,  either  by  promifes  of  particular  fer- 
vices,  or  by  money,  is  fo  great  a  political  evil  in 
a  free  ftate,  that  it  cannot  be  juiHfied  on  any 
principle,  not  even  on  the  pretext  before  us : 
for  the  adminiflration  of  the  bad  man  is  only  a 
partial  evil,  of  more  or  lefs  confequence  to 
fociety,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  office  to 
vvliich  he  is  elected ;  and  had  the  worthy  citizen 
been  chofen,  the  good  refulting  from  his  elec- 
tion could  only  have  been  partial,  terminating 
at  his  death  ;  whereas,  the  bad  effeds  oi  the 
bribery  and  corruption,  introduced  and  counte- 
nanced by  fuch  an  authority,  might  lafl  for 
ages.  On  this  principle  therefore,  we  muil 
condemn  all  unlawful  meafures  to  acquire  dig- 
nities, offices  of  trult  and  emolument,  &c. 
though  they  are  taken  in  favour  of  the-  beft  of 
men,  as  abfolutely  incompatible  with  the  duty 
of  a  Britifh  fubject. 

Every  good  fubjed  is  under  an  indifpenfable 
obligation  to  obey  cheerfully  and  readily,  all 
legal  fummonfes  to  attend  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  as  well  on  ordinary  as  extraordi- 
nary occafions  ;  and  when  duly  eledled  to  trou- 
blefome,  but  neceifary  offices  in  civil  fociety,  to 
execute  them  with  refolution  and  integrity  ;  not 
feeking  to  evade  thefe  charges  by  mean  excufes, 
or   bafe  corruption,  whereby  unfit  perfons  are 

often 
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often  procured  to  ad  as  deputies,  to  the  great  injury 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  reproach  of  the 
adminiilrators  of  our  domeflic  police.  A  Britifli 
fubjecl  does  not  act  confident  with  his  duty  to 
his  king,  his  country,  or  his  felIovv-fubje£ls,  who, 
on  frivolous  pretexts,  avoids  the  important 
offices  of  a  juryman,  or  of  a  conflable  ;  and  I 
may  venture  to  add,  that  if  any  violence,  injuf- 
tlce,  or  error,  is  done  to  a  good  fubje£l,  incon- 
fequence  of  the  ignorance  or  venality  of  the 
perfon  ading  in  thofe  offices,  in  the  room  of 
another  who  fhould  have  ferved,  the  party  evad- 
ing the  office  is  guilty  of  a  high  mifdemeanour, 
and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  bad  niember  of 
fociety. 

It  is  the  duty  of  good  fubjecls  to  pay  all  taxes 
legally  impofed  ;  and  never  to  defraud  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  b\  bining,  felling,  or  receiving 
into  cuftody,  contraband  goods,  or  merchandize 
on  whicli  the  eflablifhed  culloms,  or  excifes,  have 
not  been  paid.  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  Britifh 
fubjecls  too  generally  make  light  of  this  obliga- 
tion: yet  when  v%e  confider  the  pradice  of 
fmug;^ling  attentively,  we  cannot  but  own  that  it 
is  a  fpecies  of  public  robbery,  unpardonable  irj 
Britain,  where  no  tax  can  be  impofed  but  by 
the  confent  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole 
nation  in  parliament,  and  where  the  produce  of 
thefe  taxes  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  fupport  of 
that  form  of  government  under  which  we  chuf*^ 

to 
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to  live,  and  from-  which  we  require  proteSion 
and  aid  for  the  prefervation  of  our  perfons  and 
property.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  every 
deficiency  in  the  pubHc  revenues,  occufioned  by 
this  fraudulent  pradlice,  tends  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  burthen  on  our  fellow-fubjecls,  to 
fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  flate.  But  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  this  fubject  falls  more  properly  under 
the  head  of  finances ;  and  is  only  introduced 
here,  to  fhew  that  a  good  fubjed  ought  not  to 
withhold  from  government,  its  legal  tribute. 

The  laft  duty  we  fhall  notice  as  incumbent  on 
every   fubjed  of  the   ftate  is,  not   to  quit   the 
kingdom,  but  for  the  moft  .cogent  reafons  j  and 
never  to  the  detriment  of  the  community.     On 
this  principle,  we  ought  not  to  defert  our  native 
country  in  times  of  public  danger,  or  calamity ; 
efpecially  if  we  profefs  any  art  or  fcience,  civil 
or  military,  the  exercife  of  which  may  avert  the 
one,  or  abate  the  other.     Thus,  when  an  enemy 
menaces  an  invafion,  thofe  who  are  able  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  have  no  right 
to  leave  the  kingdom :  the  fame  rule  of  conduct 
is  to  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  profeflbrs  of 
the  medical  art,  when  peftilential  diforders  rage 
in  the  land ;  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
arifmg  from  their  practice,  in  times  of  public 
welfare,  and   they  are   bound  in   honour  and 
equity  to  face  the  danger,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 

ufeful 
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ufeful  arts  and  employments  on  which  the  im- 
mediate fubfiftence  of  the  people  depends  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  has  been  cuilomary,  in  ieafons 
of  public  calamity,  to  enact  temporary  laws,  to 
oblige  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  &c.  to  re- 
main in  the  refpe6tive  cities  to  which  they  be- 
longed, though  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

Thefe  cafes  excepted,  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  fubje^ls  have  a  power  of  emigrating  from 
a  free  country,  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
fovereign  :  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  required, 
that  no  good  fubjeO;  fliould  abfcond,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  therefore  who  abfconds,  to  defraud  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  their  legal  demands  on  him,  or 
who  carries  away  with  him  the  tools  and  inltru- 
ments  of  any  ufeful  art  or  manufacture  peculiar 
to  his  native  country,  or  who  inflrucls  foreigners 
in  any  branch  of  commerce,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  become  competitors,  or  diminifh  its 
trade,  mud  be  deemed  a  traitor ;  and  fhould 
never  be  re-admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  he  acquired  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity. 

In  a  Britifli  fubje<^,  the  aft  of  fettling  In 
foreign  countries,  and  eftablifhing  manufactures 
in  them  to  rival  their  country,  is  a  mod  heinous 
and  unpardonable  crime  ;  and  the  more  fo,  be- 
caufe  Great  Britain  has  extenfive  and  flouri/hing 
colonies  and  fettlements  abroad,  ready  with  open 
7  armi 
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arms  to  receive  thofe  whom  private  misfortunes 
exile  from  the  mother-country.  However, 
emigrations  in  large  bodies,  even  to  thofe  fettle- 
ments,  mud:  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
munity ;  but  ftill  this  is  a  trifling  evil,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  cflablillmient  of  ufeful  and  pro- 
fitable manufactures  in  the  dominions  of  foreign 
fjotentates  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Bri- 
tifh  fubjeds,  under  this  predicament,  have  for- 
feited all  their  natural  and  acquired  rights,  even 
thofe  of  fuccefiion  and  inheritance,  our  laws 
having  juflly  profcribed  them,  unlcfs,  after 
notice  given  to  them  by  our  ambafladors,  or 
other  public  minifters  refiding  in  the  countries 
tvhere  they  bafely  exercife  their  art,  they  return 
hom€,  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months. 

Thefe  are  the  general  duties  of  Brltiili  fub- 
jtQ.Sy  with  refpecl  to  their  fovereign  and  their 
country.  There  are  likewife  certain  obligations 
which  may  be  called  fpecial  and  local,  as  they 
arife  out  of  the  particular  Itations  men  hold 
under  the  government ;  and  ceafe  with  their  re- 
moval from  thofe  employments :  fuch  are  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  the  magiftracy,  and  the 
military ;  for  which  claffes  it  is  impoflible  to  lay 
down  any  certain,  invariable  maxims  of  con- 
du£t :  becaufe,  in  thefe  ftations,  much  will  de- 
pend upon  time  and  circumflances ;  fo  that  dif- 
cretion  and  found  judgment  mufl  often  fupply 
the  place  of  precept.  We  would  therefore  re- 
commend 
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commend  to  thofe,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  have  a  fair  profpect  of  entering  into  any  of 
thefe  claffes,  the  Itudy  of  the  befl  moral  writers; 
of  the  flatutes,  and  other  law-books ;  and  of 
the  mofl  approved  military  treatifes,  and  hiltori- 
cal  memoirs. 

With  refpfd  to  the  duties  of  fubjefts  to  each 
other,  as  individuals,  and  members  of  one 
political  body,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon 
them,  for  they  are  all  included  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Chriiliian  religion,  to  which  we  may  fafely 
refer  our  brethren;  who  will  fmd,  in  the  inflfc. 
tutes  of  the  gofpel,  and  in  the  didlates  of  a 
virtuous  mind,  fufncient  monitors  to  remind 
them,  that  they  ought  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  their  neighbours  and  countrymen  ; 
that  in  their  manners  they  fliould  be  gentle,  affa- 
ble, and  courteous  to  each  other ;  that  the 
tenour  of  their  conduft  fhould  always  be  direct- 
ed to  prevent  animofities,  litigation,  and  vio- 
lence, to  promote  union  and  harmony,  in  their 
refpeftive  refidencies ;  and  finally,  that  they 
Ihould  not  onlyabflain  from  injuring  their  fellow- 
fubjecls,  and  from  envying  or  repining  at  the 
happinefs  ef  others,  but  fhould  contribute,  as 
much  as  In  them  lies,  confiftent  with  the  duty 
they  owe  to  themfelves  and  their  country,  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  felicity. 
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LECTURE     X. 


CONCLUSION. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  REQUI- 
SITE TO  FORM  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  PARLIA- 
MENT. 

AViNG  flated  the  general  principles  of  the 
fcience  of  Politics,  applied  them  to  the 
Britifh  conflitution,  and  demonftrated  that  it  is 
preferable  to  every  other  fyflem  of  government, 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  fubjoined,  by  way  of 
fupplement,  an  analyfis  of  the  civil  jurifprudence 
and  municipal  lav^s  of  England,  by  which  the 
internal  adminiflration  of  juftice  is  regulated. 
But  the  many  editions  of  that  excellent  work, 
Blackftone's  Commentaries,  during  the  life  of 
the  author,  together  with  the  improvement  of 
the  laft  edition  fmce  his  death  by  Mr.  Chriftie, 
and  the  approved  treatife  on  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  by  that  difcerning  and  aftive  magif- 
trate,  Mr.Colquhoun,have  precluded  the  neceffity 
of  my  undertaking  (o  arduous  a  tafk ;  and  for 

which 
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which  otherwife,  I  could  not  think  myfelf  properly 
quahtied:  Itisrufficientformyprefentpurpofc, that 
I  have  pointed. out  thofe  maxims  of  found  policy 
which  have  been  allowed  and  approved  of  in  ail 
ages,  and  by  which  (the  conftitution  of  our 
country  being  always  prefent  in  our  minds)  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  fuch  an  impartial  opi- 
nion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  national 
meafures  of  adminiftration,  and  of  every  fpecies 
of  oppofition  to  government,  as  will  make  us 
lefs  liable,  in  future,  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  art- 
ful infmuations  of  thofe  who,  availing  them- 
felves  of  men's  ignorance  of  the  firft  principles 
of  civil  fociety,  bias  their  judgment,  corrupt  their 
integrity,  and  induce  them  to  take  a  decifive 
part  in  pubhc  affairs,  on  falfe  tenets. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  principal 
duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  country  is, 
to  preferve  the  jafl  equipoife  of  our  excellent 
conftitution;  and  as  we  have  no  other  method 
of  difcharging  this  obligation  worthily,  but  by 
maintaining  free  eleftions  of  proper  perfons  to 
reprefent  us  in  parliament,  I  cannot  clofe  thefe 
Ledures  on  the  Elements  of  Politics  with  greater 
propriety,  than  by  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
qualifications  requifite  to  form  an  able,  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  Britiih  houfe  of  commons. 
"  The  foundation  of  every  worthy  cbaraftcr 
»'   muft  he  laid  in  early  youth,  by  a  rational 

"  education. 
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"^  education,  fulted  to  the  fphere  of  life  in  which 
*'  men  ?re  dcfigned  to  acl.'* 

The  fame  accomplifhments,  will  be  requifite 
for  d  peer  as  for  a  commoner:  but  the  merit 
will  always  be  much  greater  in  a  young  noble- 
man, who  makes  it  the  bufmefs  of  his  early  years 
to  acquire  them,  becaufe  his  feat  in  parliament 
being  hereditary,  not  eledive,  his  attachment  to 
the  fludies  which  form  a  complete  fenator,  are 
more  difmtereited  ;  for  however  unqualified,  he 
is  intitled,  by  fucceffion,  to  his  fenatorial  dig- 
nity. 

If  this  maxim  is  admitted,  it  will  follow  of 
courfe,  that  the  accomplifhed  fenator  mufl  be  a 
man  who  has  received  the  moil  virtuous,  liberal, 
finiflied  education,  that  human  wifdom  can  com* 
municate  ;  and  that  JBritilh  ele<!tors  cannot  take 
a  furer  method  to  determine  the  merits  of  can- 
didates for  the  important  trufl:  of  adding  as  their 
reprefentative5  in  parliament,  than  to  fcrutinize 
ftridly  the  early  part  of  life  of  every  man,  who 
prefumes  to  think  himfelf  worthy  of  fuch  an 
exalted  ftation. 

As  a  guide  to  my  countrymen  in  their  choice 
of  reprefentatives  at  fome  future  period,  w^hen 
happily,  Heaven  may  infpire  them  with  the  vir- 
tuous refolution  to  reftore  the  prilline  vigour  of 
the  Britilli  conftitution  ;  and  as  an  exemplary 
pattern  for  every  youth  who  afpires  to  public 
employments  in  this  free  ftate  j  I  ihall  now  de- 
A  A  lineate 
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lineate  thofe  additional  branches  of  education 
which  are  effentially  neceflary  for  all  perfons  likely 
to  become  members  of  parHament,  or  (tatefmen, 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Commerce,  Po- 
litics and  Finances  j  the  particular  fubjecls  of  thefe 
Le<flures. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  the  Deity,  in 
the  formation  of  mankind,  does  not  temper 
them  all  alike,  but  compofes  them  of  very  dif- 
ferent ingredients  ;  and  by  a  beautiful  allegory. 
In  which  he  compares  the  feveral  degrees  of 
human  excellence  to  gold,  filver  and  brafs,  or 
iron,  he  draws  the  outlines  of  thofe  qualifications 
which  are  adapted  to  the  three  general  claffes, 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  are  ufu- 
ally  divided.  It  is  alfo  a  tenet  of  the  ancient 
fchools,  that  three  things  are  requifite  to  form  a 
perfed  man  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  him 
as  complete  a  refemblance,  as  poffible,  of  his 
great  Creator  :  nature,  reafon  and  manners- 

We  need  not  enter  into  a  fruitlefs  controverfy, 
concerning  the  perfedion  or  depravity  of  human 
nature  ;  it  matters  not  whether  we  derive  a  cor- 
rupt, maimed,  imperfed  underftanding  from 
our  parents,  in  confequence  of  original  fin, 
giving  us  a  natural  bias  to  evil ;  or  whether  a 
rational  foul  is  originally  given  with  our  bodies, 
to  difcriminate  us  from  the  brutes,  and  to  enable 
us  to  form  juft  ideas  of  every  obje6l  that  occurs 
to  us  'f  fince  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  liable  to  no  objedion 

whatever 
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whatever  from  the  fyftems  of  religion,  or  philo- 
fophy. 

**  It  is  evident,  that  men  who  are  deflined 
"  to  command,  to  counfel,  or  to  give  laws  to 
"  whole  communities,  fhould  either  be  com- 
"  pofed  by  nature  of  finer  fpirits  than  the  bulk 
**  of  mankind  ;  or  (hould  (land  indebted  for 
"  them,  to  education  and  manners  j"  at  all 
events,  they  muft  be  endowed  with,  or  acquire 
pre-eminent  talents  diflinguifhing  them  from 
their  fellow-mortals. 

If,  therefore,  an  early  propenfity  to  indolence 
and  inactivity,  an  averfion  to  learning,  llownefs 
of  apprehenfion,  or  other  marks  of  a  flender 
capacity  appear  in  youth,  it  is  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians  to  qualify  them  folely  for  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  private  life,  fmce  the  fa- 
culties which  lead  to  the  chief  good  and  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind  are  deficient,  or  imperfect  in 
fuch  characters ;  and  it  would  be  an  ad  of  in- 
juftice  to  our  country,  to  attempt  to  place 
them  in  public  ftations,  where  fuperior  abilities 
are  required,  to  fupport  the  honour  and  happi- 
nefs  of  a  whole  nation.  But  if,  notwithflanding 
the  difadvantages  of  want  of  genius  and  edu- 
cation, men  of  weak  underftandings,  availing 
themfelves  of  family  intereft,  or  court-favour, 
will  offer  themfelves  as  candidates  for  offices 
which  are  eledive;  if  there  is  any  fenfe  of 
honour,  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their 
A  A  2  country 
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country  lefc  in  the  breads  of  the  eleftors,  it 
mull  furely  be  their  inclination,  as  it  is  th(  ir 
duty,  to  convince  fuch  men  of  the  folly  of  their 
condu<5l,  by  rejecting  them  with  difdain. 

Next  to  a  happy  genius,  ^n  early  attachment 
to  found  manners,  in  defiance  of  all  the  allure- 
ments of  fafliionable   diilipation,  fhould  be  ex- 
pefted  from  thofe  who"  afpire  to  public  employ- 
ments ;  efpccially  of  a  legiflative  or  judicial  kind, 
in  a  free  ftate.      They  (Kould  be  perfedl  maf- 
ters  of  that  part  of  religious  philofophy  which 
teaches  us  to  command  our  paffions,  and  lays 
down  the  rules  and  precepts  of  fecial  virtue  ;  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  with  fortitude, 
temperance  and  perfeverance,  the  principles  of 
honour,     probity,    juftice    and    humanity ;    to 
exhibit  continual  proofs    of   a   perfect   know- 
ledge of  the  moral  obligations   we  owe   to  fo- 
ciety,    by    a   regular   courfe    of  good    behavi- 
our ;    and  to   fliew    ourfelves   worthy   of   the 
honours  we  exped  from  our  fellow-citizens,  by 
diftinguiflied  fobriety  and  delicacy  of  conduft  ; 
*'  For  the  art  of  counfelling,dire6ling  or  goverii- 
'*  ing  others  with  wifdom  and  difcretion,  depends 
*'  on  that  of  living  well  ourfelves  :*'  how  then 
can  we  expeft,  that  the  man  who  has  paiTcd  the 
bed  part   of  his   time   in  brothels,  at  gaming 
affemblies,  at  horfe-races,  or  in  the  round  of  ef- 
feminate amufements,  which  hourly  feduce  the 
inhabitants  of  great  cities,  fhould   be  able  to 
8  give 
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give  his  advice  on  any  important  fubjedl,  re- 
fpeding  the  internal,  or  external  adminiilration 
of  public  affairs  ?  Will  that  man  who  has  made 
it  his  boaft  and  his  conftant  practice  to  defpife 
ihe  facred  duties  of  religion,  to  violate  the 
flri£left  bonds  of  amity,  to  elude  the  payment 
of  his  juil:  debts,  and  to  fet  order  and  decorum 
at  defiance  in  his  noclurnal  revels,  be  a  proper 
perfon  to  enacl  laws  for  the  diftribution  of 
juftice,  for  the  fecurity  of  property,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  public  tranquillity,  or  for  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  civil  magiflrate  and  his  fubfli-' 
tutes  ;  or  would  it  not  be  a  burlefque  on  found 
policy,  to  confult  fuch  men,  on  the  expediency 
of  war  or  peace,  who  really  know  not  when  a 
war  is  jufl  and  equitable,  a  peace  honour- 
able or  diihonourable,  an  alliance  dangerous  or 
falutary !  In  fine,  it  is  the  fenator's  duty  tho- 
roughly to  underfland  all  the  obligations  to 
honour,  incorruptible  integrity  and  loyalty,  in 
their  full  force  and  utmofl  extent;  and  not 
only  to  know,  but  to  practice,  all  the  moral  and 
focial  virtues :  for  thefe  attainments  he  mud 
{land  indebted  to  the  moft  celebrated  writers  on 
moral  phiiofophy,  equity,  and  political  economy  ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  fuch  bodies 
of  electors  as  ufually  aflemble  to  nominate  can- 
didates at  a  general  election,  there  are  never 
wanting  perfons  of  learning  and  experience, 
cap'i^ble  of  judging  whether  the  parties  propofed 
A  A  3  h'a,ve. 
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have  purfued  fuch  fludies  as  are  requifite  to  form 
the  charafter  of  an  accomplifhed  fenator.  The 
freedom  of  this  country,  therefore,  can  never  be 
endangered,  if  the  electors  will  refolve  to  reje(5t 
all  gamellers,  debauchees,  prodigals  and  idcots; 
and  to  chufe  only  fuch  perfons  as  are  properly, 
as  well  as  legally  qualified,  to  aflfert  and  main- 
tain the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  conftitu- 
ents,  and  to  fupport  the  dignity  and  happinefs 
of  a  good  king,  the  father  of  his  people. 

It  is  alfo  highly  expedient,  that  a  Brithh 
member  of  parliament  fhould  be  perfectly  maf- 
ter  of  ancient  and  modern  hillory,  but  more 
particularly  the  latter,  in  which  muft  be  in- 
cluded the  mofl  accurate  knowledge  of  every 
part  of  the  hillory  of  his  own  country. 

From  the  records  of  antiquity,  he  will  learn 
true  fortitude,  fidelity,  juftice,  temperance, 
economy,  and  a  fpirit  of  heroic  ardour  inciting 
tiim  to  facrifice  every  private  confideration ; 
health,  eafe,  fortune,  and  even  life  itfelf,  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  when  fhe  is  fo  criti- 
cally fituated  that  her  prefervation  from  ruin 
depends  entirely  on  fuch  fjgnal  exertions  of  pn- 
triotifm.  Modern  hiflory  will  m:.ke  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  commercial  and  political  inte- 
refts  of  thofe  nations,  whofe  fuperiority  or 
rivalry  aie  to  be  guarded  againft,  or  whofe 
friendfnip  and  alliance  is  to  be  cultivated  by  his 
own  country  ;  and  it  fhould  b?  a  fixed  rule  with 

tleclors 
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electors  to  obferve  if  the  candidates  for  their 
votes  are  converfant  in  the  hiflory  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  their  own  country  :  for  he  who  is  not 
animated  by  the  glorious  druggies  that  have 
been  made  in  defence  of  public  freedom,  and 
the  fignal  fucceffes  that  have  attended  them,  will 
either  be  fupinely  indolent  and  inattentive,  when 
miniflerial  power  encroaches  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or  he  will  countenance  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  if  not  from  venality,  yet  either  from  want 
of  public  fpirit,  or  ignorance  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  conftitution  is  expofed. 

The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  countrymen, 
their  natural  genius,  temper,  general  behaviour, 
and  mode  of  thinking  and  reafoning  on  public 
affairs,  fhould   be    thoroughly   inveftigated   by 
every  man,  who  prefumes  to  folicit  the  honour 
of  reprefenting  his  fellow-citizens  in  parliament  5 
and  no  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  inca- 
pacity, or  of  the  fmifter  views  of  a  candidate, 
than  a  manifeft  contempt  of  the  manners,  opi- 
nions, and  bold,  free  behaviour  of  the  mafs  of 
the   people ;  for  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
thefe,  enables  the  accomplifhed  fenator  to  allay 
their  prejudices  and  animofities,  to  filence  their 
clamours,  to  remove  their  difcontents,  to  fettle 
their  differences,  to  quell  tumults,   to  difperfe 
rioters,  and  fometimes,  to  prevent  the  mod  dan- 
gerous infurredions,  by  his  affable,  courteous 
behaviour,  his  friendly   interpofition,    and  his 
A  A  4  prudent 
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prudent  advice :  thefe  are  the  advantages  fo- 
ciety  will  derive  (out  of  doorsj  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  and  how 
they  (land  affecced  as  to  me  Immeciate  poflure 
of  public  affairs  ;  and,  in  the  fer.ate,  he  will  al- 
ways propofe  lenient,  conciliating  meafures  for 
corre£ling  and  reforming  popular  abufes ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  heartily  defpifes  the 
vulgar  herd  of  conflituents,  and  what  he  may 
be  pleafed  to  call  the  ''  fcum  of  the  earth," 
will  be  violent  both  in  the  fenate  and  in  public, 
and  will  be  ready  to  aid  any  defperate  minifler, 
who  fhall  take  it  in  his  head,  that  "  exifting 
circumftances''  render  it  neceffary  to  make  the 
people  fubmit  by  the  fv/crd,  or  by  rigid  and  par- 
tial profecutions,  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
fur  e. 

All  the  rcafons  and  ends  of  government, 
every  occurrence  in  the  adminiflration  of  public 
affairs,  the  proceedings  of  all  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  all  popular  affemblies,  the  charac- 
ters of  all  perfons  who  enjoy  pods  of  honour 
and  confidence  in  the  (late,  and  the  views  and 
cxpeclations  of  thofe  who  haunt  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  levees  of  minifters,  are  fubjeds 
of  profound  meditation,  and  of  critical  inquiry  ; 
and  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  accomplilh- 
jnent  of  a  complete  fenator  ;  "  for  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  men  is  a  principal  branch  of  true 
"  wifdom."  - 

It 
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It  is  then  the  duty  of  Britifh  electors,  to  caft 
U  retrofpe6live  eye  on  the  way  of  living  to  which 
their  candidates  have  been  accuftomed  ;  it  will 
be  eafily  traced  how  they  have  pafled  their  time, 
and  whether  they  have  employed  it  generally, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  likely  to  furnifh  them 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  government, 
^nd  of  the  (late  of  that  civil  fociety,  whofe  honour 
and  interefl:  they  are  to  fupport  in  parhament. 

The  laft,  and  one  of  the  mofl  important 
points  I  (hali  have  occafion  to  mention,  refpecl- 
ing  the  education  of  youth  defigned  for  any  pub- 
lic employment,  is,  the  art  of  fpeaking  in 
public ;  which  in  no  country  in  Europe  is  fo 
cifentially  requifite  as  in  Britain ',  and,  yet^  is  too 
much  negleded. 

**  Eloquence  is  the  ornament  of  wifdom,  and 
*'  the  imperial  diadem  of  fcience  :*'  to  what  pur- 
pofe  will  all  the  attainments  already  mentioned 
ferve,  in  a  public  capacity,  if  the  gift  of  fpeech  is 
wanting;  efpecially,  in  a  country  where  it  isalmoft 
impoffible  to  mix  in  fociety,  without  being  called 
upon  to  deliver  our  fentiments,  on  fubjeds  of 
art,  commerce,  or  policy  ?  In  all  our  public  af- 
femblies  we  meet  with  fpeakers ;  they  cannot 
well  proceed  without  them  :  but  how  mortifying 
it  is  to  obferve  men  of  diftingulfhed  talents, 
yerfed  in  all  the  other  arts  and  fciences  which 
entertain  or  inftruft  mankind,  fo  deficient  in 
this,  that  we  are  put  to  the  torture  in  hearing 
them,  though  we  are  convinced  they  are  the 

beft 
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bed  judges  of  the  matter  before  them  !  In  the 
BrrtiOi  parliament,  this  qualification  is  inefti- 
mable,  for  the  fenator,  who  to  a  lively  invention, 
a  due  arrangement  of  his  fubjeft,  an  happy 
choice  of  words,  and  a  graceful  attitude,  is 
enabled  to  add  a  manly,  harmonious  voice,  will 
render  all  his  other  accomplilhments  ftill  more 
confpicuous  ;  and  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  com- 
monwealth, by  the  dignity  of  a  complete  cha- 
rafter.  The  examples  of  the  power  of  elo- 
quence in  ancient  times,  are  almofl:  incredible  > 
and  in  our  days,  we  have  feen  its  aftonifhing 
effects  in  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons.  I  might 
be  taxed  with  partialiry,  if  I  were  to  fpecify  the 
few  fpeakers,  who,  in  the  prefent  parliament,  do 
honour  to  themfelves  and  their  conftiiuents,  by 
the  ftrength  of  their  reafoning,the  graces  of  their 
elocution,  and  the  dignity  of  their  adion.  But, 
I  may  freely  point  out  as  examples  to  my  young 
countrymen,  thofe  departed  great  men,  who  me- 
rited the  title  of  Brltifli  orators  ;:nd  celebrated 
fenators,  fuch  were  the  late  Earis  Chatham  and 
Mansfield,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  North,  dnd  Ed- 
mund Burke. 

It  has  been  aiTerted  by  fome  -.  riters  c£  great 
reputation,  "  That  the  liberty  of  the  people 
*'  may,  in  a  great  meLuire,  be  def;.rmined  by 
"  the  flate  of  arts  and  fciences,  in  any  country.'* 
If  thefe  are  patronized  and  carried  to  a  great 
degree  of  perfcvuica  by  the  rulers  of  a  nation, 

it 
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it  is  faid  to  be  a  proof  that  they  are  friends  to  the 
political  freedom  of  mankind ;  and  the  very 
contrary  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe,  where  the  culti- 
vation of  them  is  either  totally  defpifed,  or  ma- 
nifeftly  neglefted.  To  this  opinion  1  cannot 
abfolutely  fubfcribe  ;  becaufe  I  apprehend  that 
vi^e  have,  before  our  eyes,  a  ftriking  evidence  of 
the  futility  of  the  argument :  for  all  the  polite 
arts  and  fciences,  except  one,  are  cultivated, 
patronized  and  fupported  too  lavifhly,  wirh  a 
degree  of  vanity  and  idle  oflentation,  vi^hich 
mufl,  in  the  end,  prove  highly  prejudicial  to 
our  commercial  interefts ;  but  the  art  of  elo- 
quence, one  of  the  nobleft  of  all  human  fci- 
ences, is  {hamefuily  neglecVed  by  the  nation  in 
general,  and  is  openly  difcountenanced  and 
warmly  oppofed  by  miniflerial  influence  in  parti- 
cular :  it  is  likewife  very  remarkable,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  arts  which  are  nouriflied  and 
fupported  by  effeminate  luxury,  have  been  fa- 
voured in  this  country,  eloquence,which  promotes 
public  virtue  and  found  manners,  has  been  de- 
cried ;  and  as  it  has  declined,  fo  have  we  devi- 
ated more  and  more  from  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical liberty,  which  are  the  j:il!ars  of  our  excel- 
lent conftitullon. 

Let  me  then  earneftly  intreat  my  countrymen, 
not  to  eledl  mutereprefentatives.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  abfurd  than  the   practice  of  tying  the 
tongues  of  two  or  three  hundred  fenfible  free- 
holders 
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holders  in  a  city  or  county,  every  one  of  whom 
could  deliver  his  fentiments  with  fortitude,  eafe, 
and  accuracy,  (if  not  with  dignity  and  elegance) 
on  national  concerns,  by  choofnig  a  dumj)  man 
to  reprelent  them  in  parliament.  Every  candi- 
date who  is  unable  to  addrefe  his  countrymen  in 
a  manly,  nervous,  eloquent  llile,  fhould  be  fet 
afide  as  an  unqualified  perlbn ;  and  the  arc  of 
fpeaking  w^ell  in  public,  fliould  be  made  one  of 
the  moil  effential  requifites  for  attaining  the  dif- 
tinguilhed  honour  of  being  the  deputy  of  a  free 
people. 

If  this  reformation  rakes  place,  the  fcience 
of  true  eloquence,  which  fuppofes  that  the 
powers  of  oratory  will  only  be  employed  on  the 
fide  of  virtue,  will  be  attentively  fludied  ;  and 
our  future  parliaments  will  be  compofed  of  men 
jiot  only  willing,  but  able,  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  miniflerial  encroachments  on  public  freedom, 
At  prcfent,  it  is  demondrable  that,  if  the  peo- 
ple had  more  fpeaking  members,  the  fiiame- 
ful  practice  of  cutting  Ihort  the  debates  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  miniftry,  by  calling  for  the  queflion, 
^ould  b^e  impeded,  if  not  effectually  prevented  ; 
and,  vague  as  the  idea  may  appear,  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  why  a  minifler  may  not  be  harangued  out 
of  his  motion,  as  well  as  a  juryman  be  (tarved 
out  of  his  opinion :  at  all  events,  the  indepen- 
dent electors  of  Great  Britain  will  be  highly 
blameable,  if  they  do  nor  make  the  experiment, 

I  will 
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i  will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  the  fpirit  of  true  patriotifm,  inftead  of  its 
fhadow,  the  fpiric  of  party  prevailed  univerfally 
in  this  country,  they  would  find  it  more  for 
their  innereft,  in  the  alternative,  to  give  the  legal 
qualification  to  a  very  poor  honeff  gentleman, 
poflefled  of  that  eflentiai  accomplifhment,  true 
eloquence,  and  to  eleft  him  as  their  reprefenta- 
live,  than  to  chufe  the  principal  man  in  the 
county,  qualified  in  every  other  refpecl,  but 
totally  deficient  in  this. 

But,  in  cafes  where  there  is  no  fuch  alterna- 
tive, after  having  afcertained,  by  a  flrid  fcrutiny, 
the  feveral  quaiifications  already  pointed  out, 
and  included  in  a  perfed:  education ;  it  fhould 
be  an  invariable  rule  with  eledors,  to  prefer  men 
of  generous  birth,  paying  particular  attention  to 
to  their  family  connexions ;  for  we  very  often 
receive  imprelTionj  from  education,  favourable 
to  virtue  and  public  freedom,  which  are  after- 
wards eradicated  by  the  private  influence  and 
example  of  our  relations.  The  hiflory  of  every 
nation  affords  illuftrations  of  this  truth  ;  but  in 
none  are  they  more  frequent,  than  in  the  annals 
of  Britain. 

An  independent  fituation  with  refped  to  for- 
tune, and  a  known  contempt  of  riches,  eafily 
difcernable  by  a  liberal,  beneficent  charader, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  final  accomplifhments 
of  a  Britifh  fenator, 

Happy 
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Happy  the  people  who  have  the  fortitude, 
diTcernment  and  virtue,  to  eleft  fuch  charaders, 
and  fuch  alone,  to  enadi:  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed,  to  proteft  their  property,  to 
preferve  and  improve  their  coir.merce,  to  raifc 
the  public  revenues  with  difcretion,  and  to  note 
the  application  of  them  with  a  jealous  eye  ! 

Permit  me  now  to  take  my  leave  of  this  fub- 
jecl,  with  a  few  political  apothegms,  which  will 
itand  the  ted  of  the  prefent  and  future  times. 

If  miniflerial  influence  in  parliament  fhould 
prevail  fo  far,  as  conflantly  to  alTure  a  majority 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  favour  of  every 
meafure  indifcriminately,  which  the  reigning  ad- 
miniftration  thinks  proper  to  adopt  and  perfifl: 
in,  then  farewell  to  the  polidcal  pre-eminence  of 
the  Briiifli  empire !  for  glory  dwells  not  with 
llaves,  but  increafes  or  dimlniflies  with  the  li- 
berty of  the  people. 

A  free  nation  may  furvive  temporary  thral- 
dom ;  it  may  have  a  faviour :  but  a  people  en- 
flaved  by  their  own  venal,  or  daftardly  condudt, 
can  only  change  from  one  opprefTor  to  another. 
The  natural  abode  of  virtue  is  by  the  fide  of 
liberty  j  but  when  liberty  degenerates  to  licen- 
tioufnefs,  vice  takes  her  place,  and  a  general 
diifolution  of  ail  order  and  decorum  enfucs. 

Remember  therefore,  my  fiiends,  countrymen 
and  fellow- citizens,  that  all  extremes  are  dan- 
gerous ;  you  were  born  free;  preferve  the  inte- 
grity of  your  virtuous  ancedors,  and  you  will 
9  remain 
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remain  fo. — But  if  you  wilfully  adopt  the  vicious 
difpofitions,  manners  and  cudoms  of  foreign 
flaves,  abforbing  every  idea  of  public  good,  in 
the  fafhionable  diilipations  of  a  round  of  empty 
pleasures,  your  national  charader  vviil  be  ioll, 
and  the  diftincliou  between  you,  and  the  fubjecls 
of  neighbouring  defpotic  ftates,  will  fcarce  be 
vlfibie  !  Vice  and  folly  forge  the  chains  of  a  de- 
generate nation  ;  bad  minifters  only  put  them, 
on  :  aroufe  then,  to  a  fenfe  of  pubhc  virtue,  and 
you  will  foon  find,  that  the  freedom  and  happi- 
nefs  of  your  country  depend  principally  on  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  honeft  principles  in  the  com- 
mons of  the  reahn. 

And  above  all,  bear  it  conftantly  in  your 
minds,  that  in  time  of  war,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic calamity,  unanimity  is  the  balls  of  national 
fecurity  ;  and  that  laying  afide  all  party  con- 
nexions, it  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  claiTes  in 
the  flate,  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  animate  the 
mafs  of  the  people,  by  their  loyal  example,  to 
rally  round  the  throne  of  a  beloved  fovereign; 
and  to  form  an  invincible  phalanx  againft  the 
enemies  of  your  king  and  country ! 
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Y  T  has  been  a  conflant  fubjeft  of  complaint 
JL  and  reproach,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  not  excepting  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people,  are  too  llrongly  addicted  to  political 
inquiries  and  difcufTions,  which  feveral  eminent 
writers  have  confidered  as  a  national  vice  in  the 
people,  deeming  that  fcience  to  be  totally  foreign 
to  their  fphere  of  life. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  foreigners,  the  fub- 
jedls  of  defpotic  governments,  fiiould  turn  this 
general  propenfity  into  ridicule,  and  defcribe 
our  happy  country,  as  a  nation,  where  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks  converfe  together  on  public 
affairs,  with  as  much  freedom  as  they  do  of  their 
domeftic  concerns.  But  it  is  allonifhing  and 
unpardonable,  that  Britifli  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  the  fubjeft,  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  funding  fyftem,  and  the  vaft  extenfion  of 
paper  credit,  fhould  attempt  to  laugh  us  out  oi 
this  interefting  difpofition,  or  affedl  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  it ;  and  it  is  flill  more  culpable  in  any 
infolent,  over-bearing  minifter  of  flate,  or  his 
B  B  2  colleagues, 
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colleagues,  to  exprefs  anger,  or  purfue  refent- 
mcnt  on  this  account ;  provided  political  writers 
and  fpeakers  keep  to  general  Tubjecls,  and  are 
careful  not  to  make  ufe  of  expreiTions  tending 
to  excite  fedition,  or  to  propagate  perfonal  in- 
vedive,  or  fcurrility  and  abufe. 

Extent  of  dominion,  expenfive  wars,  and 
various  contingencies,  have,  of  late  years,  en- 
larged the  operations  of  the  funding  fyftem, 
by  adding,  during  every  year  of  war,  an  enor- 
mous load  of  public  debt ;  and  the  feveral 
rates  of  annual  interefi:  to  be  paid  half  yearly,  on 
the  immenfe  capitals  borrowed  from  the  public 
creditors  of  government,  amounting  to  many 
millions,  beyond  what  the  former  revenues  of 
the  {fate  could  fupply :  new  duties  and  taxes 
under  different  denominations  have  been  impofed 
for  the  due  payment  thereof;  and  being  princi- 
pally levied  on  articles  of  home  confumption  and 
the  necelTaries  oflife,  they  bear  fo  heavy  upon  the 
artizan,  the  manufa<Slurer,  the  tradefman,  and 
the  merchant,  that  each  of  thefe,  in  their  feveral 
ftationa,  muft  feel  a  confiderable  degree  of 
anxiety  refpefting  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs. 

The  long  continuance  of  a  war,  mufl  of 
courfe  confiderably  increafe  thefe  taxes,  and 
give  birth  to  new  ones,  to  pay  the  interefl  of 
freih  loans.     Mal-adminiilration  of  the  public 

revenues. 
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revenues,  efpeclally  by  prodigal  expenditures, 
fuch  as  ill-judged  expeditions,  ufelefs  fubfidies  to 
foreign  powers,  unmerited  penfions,  and  other 
emoluments  granted  to  the  friends  and  favourites 
of  miniflers  at  home :  all  of  them,  calculated 
to  increafe  the  burthens  laid  on  the  community 
at  large,  and  preventing  a  diminution  of  them 
in  times  of  profound  peace.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cum (lances  then,  the  motives  may  be  traced  for 
the  inquifitive  turn  of  mind  of  the  mafs  of  the 
people.  The  ftate  of  the  nation  fends  them  to 
coftee-houfes,  and  other  places  of  public  refort, 
to  read  nev/fpapers  and  political  pamphlets,  and 
to  canvafs  freely,  according  to  their  various 
capacities,  or  interefls,  the  conduct  of  admi- 
niftration. 

But  let  us  afcend  a  little  higher  to  thofe  nume- 
rous claiTes  of  perfons  of  rank  and  property 
who  are  deeply  inteiefted  in  the  finances  of  the 
ftate,  having  veiled  great  part  of  their  property, 
and  many  individuals  their  whole  fortunes,  in 
the  loans  denominated  the  Public  Funds. 

In  times  of  peace,  every  rumour  of  war 
agitates  and  perplexes  them ;  as  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  rupture  with  any  confiderable 
foreign  power  mufl:  be  additional  loans,  propor- 
tionable to  the  exigencies  of  government  j  and 
the  creation  of  new  funds  mufl  neceflarily  leffen 
the  value  of  the  old.  In  times  of  war,  the 
B  B  3  alarm. 
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alarm  is  ftill  greater ;  the  invafion  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  might  reduce  the  funds  to  one  half  ot 
their  original  value;  for  the  univerfal  panic,  in 
that  cafe,  would  induce  fuch  a  number  of  pro- 
prietors to  fell  out,  in  order  to  tranfport  their 
property  to  fome  place  of  fafety,  that  the  pau- 
city of  purchafers  might  reduce  the  nominal  one 
hundred  pounds  capital,  to  be  worth  not  more 
than  fifty  pounds  in  fpecie — great  national  loffes 
by  fea,  or  at  land,  involving  government  in 
frefh  extraordinary  expences ;  tumults,  infur- 
recllons,  or  general  difcontent  at  home,  and  a 
variety-  of  other  incidents,  contribute  to  terrify 
thofe  whofe  whole,  or  chief  fupport  depends  on 
the  funds,  in  times  of  public  danger. 

Finally,  the  open  market  for  thofe  funds,  and 
the  frequent  fluftations  in  the  prices,  are  a  never 
ceafmg  caufe  of  that  avidity  for  news,  and  that 
anxious  folicitude  refpetling  all  political  occur- 
rences, which  diftinguifh  our  countrymen  from 
the  acquiefcent  fubje£ts  of  other  kingdoms. 

Allowing  then,  for  that  unhappy  ftate  of  the 
human  mind,  when  it  is  fluduating  between 
hope  and  fear,  let  us  not  too  haflily  blame  the 
people,  thus  deeply  Interefled  in  the  fate  of  loans 
and  taxes,  if  they  fometimes  vent  a  little  ill- 
humour,  whenever  they  think  the  public  affairs  of 
the  empire  in  general,  or  the  revenue  depart- 
ment in  particular,  is  weakly,  or  corruptly  admi- 

niftered  ; 
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nlftered  :  nor  mufl  the  diiTatisfadion  thus  ex- 
prefled,  always  be  attributed  to  faction  and 
party  j  for  it  is  much  ofcener  th^  voice  of  intereO:, 
and  when  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  are  viewed 
in  this  favourable  light,  a  wife  and  temperate 
minifler  will  confider  them  as  the  eifed  of  a 
caufe  he  cannot  remove,  and  wiil  fubmit  to  the 
evil  Vv'ith  a  good  grace.  He  will  go  one  ftep 
farther,  and  in  as  much  as  is  confiftent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  with  that  fecrecy, 
on  which  the  fecurlty  of  the  Rate  often  depends, 
he  will  exert  himfelf,  to  convince  the  public, 
that  the  national  iritereft  is  firmly  fupported  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  he  will  authoritatively  and 
expeditioufly  contradict  every  falfe  intelligence, 
that  is  likely  to  inftill  caufelefs  fears  into  the 
minds  of  the  flock  holders  :  or  if  any  real, 
unfortunate  turn  of  public  affairs  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, or  has  actually  taken  place,  he  will 
make  the  earliefl:,  and  mofl  explicit  notification 
of  it  to  the  whole  nation  ;  that  advantage  may 
not  be  taken  by  ill-defigning  men,  through  the 
medium  of  private  correfpondence,  to  defraud 
timid  and  credulous  perfons  of  their  property, 
by  augmenting  their  fears,  in  order  to  purchafe 
their  flock  at  a  low  price. 

Thefe  preliminary  remarks  I  have  fubmitted 

to  your  confideration,  as  eflentially  neceiTaryj  to 

enable  you  to  comprehend  more  diflinclly,  the 

intricate   parts   of  our   prcfent  fubje^,  and  as 
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the  only  fure  guides,  in  forming  a  correft 
opinion  concerning  the  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages  of  the  funding  fyftem,  which  is  the 
bafis  of  all  our  revenue  tranfadions,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  together  with  its  entailed 
taxes,  will  exift  for  ages,  and  affcd  generations 
yet  unborn. 
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WE  mufl  now  trace  the  origin  to  remote 
times,  of  all  aids,  fubfidies,  grants,  and. 
taxes,  contributed  or  paid,  cither  voluntarily, 
or  by  compulfion,  to  the  fovereigns,  or  rulers  of 
nations,  for  the  public  fervice. 

This  will  naturally  lead  us  to  a  concife  hiftory 
of  the  various  modes  of  raifmg  pubhc  revenues, 
in  different  ages  and  countries,  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  fupport  of  civil  government,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of 
war;  and  from  this  hiftorical  review,  will  be 
deduced  fome  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
modern  finance  fyflems,  particularlvj  the  origin 
of  public  credit. 

It  appears  from  the  few  authorities  extant 
upon  the  fubjedt,  that  aids,  contributions,  and 
public  revenues,  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
are  as  ancient  as  the  firfl  inflitutes  of  civil 
fociety.  In  fad,  they  were  the  obvious  confe- 
quences  of  the  change  mankind  underwent,  by 

quitting 
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■quitting  the  ftate  of  nature,  for  that  of  human 
policy. 

As  it  was  found  neceflary  to  veft  a  fupreme 
authority  to  govern,  in  one,  or  more  perfons, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ;  fo  was  it 
equally  requifite  to  entruft  a  public  treafure  in 
the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  nations,  as  a  collateral  • 
means  of  fecuring  obedience  to  legal  authority 
at  home,  and  of  providing  a  proper  force  to 
repel  all  hoftile  attempts  of  foreign  enemies.  But 
the  methods  of  accumulating  public  treafures, 
and  of  furnilhing  revenues  for  the  fupport  of 
the  dignity  of  the  fupreme  rulers,  or  for  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  were  as 
various,  as  the  diiferent  manners  and  cuiloms  of 
nations ;  and  widely  different  from  the  fyllems 
of  finance  invented  in  modern  times. 

It  was  the  common  practice  of  the  ancients, 
to  make  provifion  in  times  of  peace,  for  the 
neceffities  of  war  •,  and  to  hoard  up  treafures 
beforehand,  as  the  inllruments  either  of  defence 
or  ccnqueft,  without  trufting  to  extraordinary 
impoifs,  much  lefs  to  borrowing,  in  times  of 
trouble  and  confufion. 

In  order  therefore,  to  conceive  a  right  idea 
of  the  fyftcms  of  finance  in  ancient  govern- 
ments, it  is  necefiary  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
princes,  and  the  chiefs  in  republics,  had  always 
a  domain  or  real  eflate,  afllgned  to  them,  in 
proportion  to  their  conditicn,  and  to  the  extent 

of 
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of  territory  belonging  to  the  community :  and 
that  their  firft  finance  principle  was,  to  confider 
fubfidies,  or  imports  levied  on  their  fubjecls, 
folely,  *'  as  an  extra- fupply,  granted  through 
«'  neceffity,  to  which  public  danger  gave  birth, 
"  and  which  expired  on  the  reftoration  of  public 
«'  tranquillity.'* 

But  it  fometimes  happened  that  the  frugality 
of  the  monarch,  or  of  the  rulers  of  republics, 
enabled  them  to  amafs  treafures  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  a  war,  and  in  that  cafe, 
no  tax  was  impofed  on  the  people.  For  princes, 
and  other  chief  magillrates,  "  in  ancient  times,'* 
would  have  thought  it  difhonourable  to  have 
kept  their  treafures  locked  up,  or  withheld  from 
the  public  fervice.  When  the  reverfe  happened, 
and  a  prodigal,  or  covetous  king  was  upon  the 
throne,  or  men  of  the  fame  complexion  governed 
a  republic,  then  temporary  aids  were  granted 
either  in  fpccie,  or  in  kind. 

But  the  very  inftant  an  enemy  was  conquered, 
or  that  the  eife6ls  taken  in  war  were  fufficient 
to  pay  the  charges  of  carrying  it  on,  all  further 
aid  from  the  fubjefts  was  deemed  unreafonable, 
and  therefore  rarely  granted.  Indeed  the  an- 
ci:nts  generally  made  their  conquefts  fupport 
their  war  expences,  or  they  fell  in  the  attempt, 
and  became  themfelves  tributary  to  their  vigors  ; 
their  wars  were  decifive,  therefore  their  taxes 

were 
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were  temporary,  not  permanent  like  thofe  of 
modern  dates, — See  "  Memoir es  pour  fervir  a 
*'  rUiftoire  des  Finances,  par  M.  Le  Chevalier 
'*  D'Eon.     London,   1764." 

A  fertile  country  and  induflrious  inhabitants, 
together  with  a  mild  and  equitable  government, 
were  the  fources  of  the  power  and  profperity  of 
the  Egyptians  for  a  long  fuccelTion  of  ages. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  enjoyed  a  rich  domain  ;  this 
they  improved  by  economy,  and  by  commerce, 
which  they  carried  on,  in  their  own  names ; 
from  thence,  they  derived  the  molt  advantageous 
fuccours  for  public  emergencies ;  and  the  fame 
hand  that  grafped  the  fceptre,  difdained  not  to 
fign  the  difpatches  of  the  royal  fadors,  who 
were  fent  to  carry  on  trade,  for  the  fovereign's 
account,  with  foreign  nations.  Mines  of  gold 
and  filver  were  always  deemed  the  feparate  pro- 
perty of  the  fovereign,  and  thefe,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siadus,  produced  annually  in  Egypt, 
a  revenue  of  izuo  7nillions  of  our  money.  The 
tributes  of  conquered  nations  entered  alfo  into 
the  royal  coffers ;  the  fpoils  of  war  appertained 
likewife  to  the  king;  but  he  generally  diflributed 
a  portion  to  the  priefts,  the  warriors,  and  other 
fubjefts.  With  thcfe  treafures  in  hand,  the 
people  were  exempted  from  all  taxes.  The 
great  officers  of  (late,  and  other  public  magif- 
irates,  had  likewife  domains  afligned  to  them, 

confiding 
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confiiling  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and 
flaves  to  cultivate  it;  and  thefe  being  fixed,  and 
invariable,  they  devoted  themfelves,  without 
venality  to  the  public  fervice.  Their  immenfe 
public  works  were  all  carried  on  at  the  expence  of 
the  royal  treafury,  and  what  that  treafury  muft 
have  been,  the  monuments  of  the  foolifh  ofleii- 
tation  of  their  kings,  may  lead  us  to  conjedure, 
when  we  are  told,  that  it  coft  no  lefs  than 
187,583!.  fterling,  for  food,  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  workmen  who  built  the  grand pyra- 
7nid.  The  Perfians  are  the  next  nation  of 
repute,  concerning  whofe  finances  we  have  any 
certain  information  upon  record.  Their  fub- 
fidies  were  chiefly  paid  to  their  princes  in  kind, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  produfts  of  nature,  fuch 
as  corn,  other  provifions,  forage,  liorfes,  camels 
&c.  Thefe  were  fold  or  exchanged  in  traffic, 
by  which  means,  the  royal  treafury  was  reple- 
nifhed.  Stralo  relates,  that  the  fatrap  of  Arme- 
nia fent  regularly,  every  year  to  the  king  of 
Perfia^  2o,coo  colts. 

Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  was  the  firft 
Perfian  monarch  who  demanded  from  the  re» 
fpedive  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  a  fixed  con- 
tribution in  fpecie;  but  fo  odious  was  the  very 
idea  of  taxation  to  the  Perfians,  that  they  filled 
Darius,  by  way  of  contempt,  the  trader. 

The  republics  of  Greece  were  fubjecl  to  dif- 
ferent  taxes ;   thofe  of  Athens   were  the  mofl 

remarkable. 
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remarkable.  Solon  the  great  Athenian  legifla- 
tor,  held  it  as  a  political  maxim — "  That  wife 
"  regulations,  with  refpeft  to  the  public  finan^ 
"  ces,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  firft  objeds  of 
"  legiflaiion  ;*'  he  therefore  divided  the  people 
into  tfjree  clalTes. 

The  Jirji^  was  compofed  of  thofe,  whofe 
efFecls  were  eflimated  at  ;;oo  meafures  of  grain 
and  liquids,  for  in  this  manner  they  computed 
the  wealth  of  their  citizens. 

The/econd,  confided  of  fuch  as  were  worth 
to  the  amount  of  300  meafures. 

The  third,  of  thofe  who  had  but  200. 

From  thefe  three  clafles  they  eleded  their 
magiftrates ;  all  the  inferior  citizens  were  com- 
prifed  under  the  denominations  of  mercenaries 
and  artizans,  in  other  words,  of  perfons  labour- 
ing with  their  hands  for  a  livelihood,  and  fer- 
vants. 

The  citizens  of  the  firfl  clafs  contributed 
annually,  to  the  public  treafury,  an  Attic  talent 
of  filver,  about  50  1.  fterling. 

The  fecond  clafs — half  a  talent. 

The  third — ten  minse,  or  the  Jixtb  part  of  a 
talent. 

As  the  contributions  to  the  public  treafury 
were  made  the  fiandard  for  regulating  the  order 
of  the  clafi'es ;  the  citizens  by  increafmg  their 
fubfidies  to  the  ftate,  might  raife  themfelves 
from  one  clafs  to  another,  at  their  option : 

4  Strangers, 
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Strangers,  viz.  aliens  or  foreigners,  iikewife 
paid  a  fmall  annual  fubfidy,  about  feven  fhillings 
of  our  money;  and  on  failure  of  this  trifling 
payment,  the  law  v/as  very  fevere,  they  v^'ere 
reduced  to  fervitude,  and  expofed  to  public  fale. 
The  other  revenues  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, were  a  fpecies  of  land-tax,  but  it  was 
paid  in  the  natural  produds  of  the  cultivated 
ground  :  duties  on  the  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  merchandize ;  on  the  working  of  filver 
mines  ;  and  laftly,  fines  impofed  by  the  judges 
on  convicis,  for  various  trefpafles  and  crimes. 

We  difcover  in  the  Athenian  fyftem  of 
finance,  a  principle  which  ought  to  be  invaria- 
bly adhered  to  in  every  civilized  government. 
Property  fiiould  be  followed  up,  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  a  proportionable  fubfidy  be 
required  from  the  owners.  This  is  very  little 
attended  to  in  England,  where  the  common 
people,  not  eligible  to  magiftracy,  thofe,  who 
at  Athens  were  exempt  from  all  taxation,  bear 
the  burthen  of  the  public  expences,  and  pay  not 
only  for  the  charges  of  war,  but  for  the  fupport 
and  protection  of  civil  government,  in  a  manner 
that  bears  no  proportion  to  the  benefits  they 
derive  from  that  government,  in  compariibn 
with  their  opulent  neighbours.  The  great  repu- 
Jation  of  Solon,  who,  even  by  modern  writers 
is  ftyled — **  The  prince  of  legiflators,*'  renders 
this  brief  flatement  of  the  Athenian  contribu- 
tions 
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tions   for   the   fupport    of  government,  highly 
interefting. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Lacedemonian  republic, 
improvident  as  it  was,  furnilhes  an  anecdote  of 
a  very  fingular  nature,  relative  to  our  fubjecl. 

The  Samians  demanding  a  fubfidy  from  the 
Lacedemonians  for  their  aflidance  in  conquering 
their  enemies ;  they  fell  upon  an  extraordinary 
expedient,  having  no  public  treafure.  "  The  go- 
vernment enjoined  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  ftate  to 
keep  a  llrift  faft,  for  one  day,  extending  the  decree 
to  their  very  cattle ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
value  of  the  ordinary  confumption  of  food  and 
forage  for  that  day,  in  cafe  they  had  not  faded, 
ihould  be  paid  to  the  Samians.'*  See  AriJiotU 
lie  CEconomia. 

The  celebrated  Roman  Republic  owed  its 
profperity  to  the  wife  adminiftration  of  its  reve- 
nues, and  its  ruiyi  to  the  corruption,  venaHty,  and 
diffipation  of  the  managers  of  that  department. 

While  her  generals  and  chief  magiftrates  rec- 
koned it  a  diflinguifliing  part  of  their  public 
charader,  to  bring  home  immenfe  treafures  to 
the  ftate,  and  to  depofit  them  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  as  a  facred  pledge  for  the  public  ufe,  in 
times  of  prefling  danger,  Rome  flourifned  :  every 
new  vI<rtory  added  to  the  national  treafure  :  con- 
quered nations  were  made  tributary  :  the  honour 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  ftate  was  paid  for 
by  annual,  or  fixed  fubfidies ;  and  the  triumphs 
8  of 
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of  her  confuls,  viLtors,  and  ambaffadors  were 
more  or  lefs  honourable,  in  proportion  to  the 
riches  they  brought  into  the  treafury.  The  ho- 
nours which  virtue  may  freely  accept,  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  their  countrymen,  made  ambition 
laudable  ;  for  it  was  difmterefted. 

But,  when  the  republic  declined,  and  particu- 
larly, during  the  civil  v/ars  of  Fompey,  the  re- 
venues drawn  from  their  colonies  were  confi- 
derably  diminiflied  ;  and  while  Otftavius  Ccefar 
and  Mark  Anthony  difputed  the  empire  of  the 
world,  the  public  treafury  v/as  totally  exhaulted  j 
and  in  proportion  as  the  empire  increafed  and 
eftabliflicd  itielf  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  the 
economy  of  government  diniinifhed,  its  expences 
accumulated,  and  taxation  made  fuch  a  rapid 
progrefs,  that  ic  foon  became  infuppoi table. 

From  this  period,  taxes  became  arbitrary,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  difpoHtions  of  the  empe- 
rors:.  Some  of  them,  however,  fupported  their 
government,  as  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  on 
the  fpoils  and  tributes  of  conquered  countries ; 
fo  that,  under  good  reigns,  this  fupply  fillec?  the 
public  treafury }  but  prodigal  errtperors  fquan-' 
dered  it,  and  took  to  rapine  and  extortion  to 
replenifh  it.  Thefe,  not  only  had  recourle  to 
taxes  known  in  the  vvorli  before  their  time,  but 
they  like  wife  invented  others,  the  very  name  of 
which  were  fufficientto-  excise  hatred,  dcfpair, 
and  revolt. 

c  o  One 
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One  laid  a  tax  onfmokey  another  on  the  air  j 
another  on  the  Jloadow  of  trees  ;  another  on  fe- 
pulchral  rites  \  another,  on  every  tile  of  a  houfe  ; 
and  to  complete  the  lift,  Vefpatian  levied  a  tax 
on  iirhie,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  for  putrifying  a 
plant  called  orfeillcy  of  which  a  red  pafle  was 
made,  efteemed  excellent  in  dying,  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  cochineaL 

The  only  rational  taxes  under  the  Roman 
government,  which  have  been  adopted  by  mo- 
dern dates,  arc  the  land  and  capitation  taxes ; 
and  fome  duties  on  the  importation  of  merchan- 
dize ;  which,  together  with  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  purchafe  money  on  thefale  of  Haves,  formed 
the  revenues  dcfiined  to  delray  the  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  the  ftate,  under  the  emperors. 

The  afore-mentioned  twentieth,  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  title  fandum  crariiwi,  the  holy 
treafure,  and  it  was  kept  apart  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  not  to  be  touched  but  upon  the  moft 
urgent  and  extraordinary  emergencies  ;  fo  that 
when  Julius  Caifar,  among  ft  other  violations  of 
the  freedom  of  his  country,  forced  open  the 
temple  and  ftcle  the  treafure,  it  is  faid,  by  fome 
hiftorians,  that  this  fund  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions fterling  :  an  immenfe  fum  in  thofe  days  I 

Upon  the  diftblution  of  the  Roman  eraptre, 
Kurope  was  over-run  by  barbarous  nations,  who 
fi'.pported  their  power,  by  the  military  fer vices  of 

tl:s 
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the  people.  But  the  chiefs  who  eflabUfhed  feu- 
dal kingdoms,  found  thepifelves  in  a  fluctuating 
fituation,  owing  to  the  oppofition  of  the  barons, 
their  principal  vaflals,  who,  having  once  raifed 
a  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  fovereign 
in  time  of  war,  afterwards  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  force  to  become  independent,  erecting  their 
territories  into  little  principalities.  Whild  power 
remained  thus  diftributed  in  many  divifions,  no 
regular  fyfteni  of  fupplying  public  revenues 
could  be  eflablifhed,  but  aids  in  kind,  and  infpe- 
cie  were  opprefllvely  extorted  by  each  chief,  and 
by  the  inferior  barons,  in  their  relpeftive  dif- 
trials,  according  to  caprice,  and  the  good  or  bad 
difpofitions  of  the  ruling  powers,  wichout  any^ 
fixed  principle.  But  when  the  pov/er  of  thefe 
barons  was  fubverted,  and  regular  forrns  of  go- 
vernment prevailed  generally  in  Europe,  wars 
became  lefs  frequent ;  military  fervices  were 
aboliflied  ;  and  the  revenue  principle  of  taxation 
was  recurred  to,  as  in  ancient  times. 

The  riches  and  flrength  of  a  {late  began  now  to 
be  eftimated,  not  by  its  poffeiuon  of  mines  of 
filver  and  gold,  nor  yet  by  the  quantity  of  trea- 
fure  amalTed  or  hoarded  up  in  coffers,  but  by  the 
number,  induftry,  and  commercial  fplrit  of  its  in-^ 
habitants,  by  which  a  circulation  of  money  be- 
came general,  the  nation  flouriihed,  and  the 
mafs  of  the  people,  not  a  few  individuals  alorxe, 
c  c  2  lu:h 
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fuch  as  barons  and  nillicary  chiefs,  were  made 
eafy  and  happy  in  their  circuinftancec. 

It  was  nmch  about  this  ssra,  that  the  Jews 
being  impolitically  banifhed  from  fome  European 
itates,  retired  to  others,  and  invented  bills  of 
exchange,  as  the  means  of  drawing  the  value  of 
their  cfFecls  out  of  thofe  countries  they  had  been 
obliged  to  quit. 

A  plain  proof,  that  though  they  were  perfe- 
c-ated  and  exiled  through  falfe  principles  of  policy 
and  religion,  by  the  rulers  of  different  nations, 
there  were  not  wanting,  at  that  time,  men  of 
high  honour  and  dilUnguifhed  integrity  in  thofe 
countries,  who  difapproved  thefe  meafures,  and 
honeflly  remitted  to  them,  in  bills  on  their  ccr- 
refpondents,  the  amount  of  their  abandoned 
property. 

The  chief  refidence  of  the  exiled  Jews  wa? 
Lombardy  ;  from  which  country  they  afterwards 
emigrated  to  every  nation,  whofe  free  conP.i- 
tution  would  admit  of  their  fettling,  though  un- 
der fevere  limitations  and  reftriftions.  Having 
converted  their  effects,  as  we  have  iufl  obferved, 
into  negociable  bills  of  exchange^  and  by  mcanr; 
thereof  into  money,  they  ellablKhed  a  trafi^c,  at 
that  time  unknown  in  lu'.rope ;  and  therefore 
falfely  (tyled  by  m.any  refpedabie  authors,  a  new 
invention,  viz.  '-  Lending  out  money  at  in- 
tcrefl/*  a  bufmefs  openly  carried  on  in  the  Ro- 
6  man 
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man  empire,  and  which,  towards  its  decline,  was 
loudly  complained  of,  having  degenerated  into 
oppreflive,  excortionate  ufr.ry. 

Lombardy  thus  became  the  general  mart 
for  money.  Extravagant  and  needy  princes 
mortgaged  their  lands  and  principalities  to  ob- 
tain large  funis  of  money  of  the  Jews  for  emer- 
gent occafions  ;  and  fometimes,  they  were  fo 
diftreflfed,  as  to  be  obli;;ed  to  pawn  their  jewels 
and  the  regalia  of  their  crowns,  on  fuch  domelf  ic 
occafions  as  to  provide  dowries  for  their  daugh- 
ters;  or  to  furnllh  out  fumptuous  entertain- 
ments, and  coilly  public  flievvs,  fuch  as  corona- 
tions, royal  marriages,  -Sec. 

The  idea  of  national  credit  is  reputed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  loans  thus  made  to  princes,  on 
the  bafis  of  private  credit.  In  proportion  as  pa- 
per credit  increafed  by  bills  of  exchanj^e,  and 
private  obligations,  fuch  as  bonds,  promiflbry 
notes,  and  mortgage-deeds  ;  loans  became  more 
frequent ;  and  money  being  thus  eahly  ob- 
tained, the  principle  of  borrowing  became  uni- 
verfal  and  irreproachable,  becaufe  it  was  prac- 
tifed  by  fovereigns  and  whole  communities  of 
men,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals. 

In  procefs  oF  time,  it  became  cuftomary  to 
raife  money  in  mod:  nations  of  Europe,  on  a 
branch  of  taxes,  ailigned  to  the  lender  for  the 
re-payment  of  his  principal  and  intereft.  This 
operation  was  called  farming  the  public  revenue 
c  c   ^  ot 
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of  a  Hate,  and  it  fubfifled  in  France  till  the  late 
revolution,  of  which  it  was  a  principal  caufe. 

But  as  the  commerce  of  the  ftates  of  Europe 
was  but  trifling  at  the  time  when  paper  credit 
was  firfc  eiiabliflied,  few  governments  could 
boriov/  money  of  their  own  fubjects,  for  they 
had  not  the  modern  means  of  acquiring  wealth  ; 
therefore  the  Jev/s  of  Lombardy  were  applied 
to ;  and  thefe  money  negociations  having  brought 
them  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  minif- 
ters  and  agents  of  the  princes  of  Europe ;  fome 
of  thsfe,  more  enlightened  than  the  reft,  difco- 
vered  the  commercial  genius  of  this  induftrious 
perfecuted  people;  found  that  it  might  be  tamed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate  that  ihould  protedt 
them,  and  on  this  principle,  gave  them  encou- 
ragement to  fettle  in  their  refpedive  countries. 
So  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
we  find  them  fettled  in  England  under  the  im- 
iTiediate  proteclion  of  the  fovereign,  for  which 
they  paid  very  dear  ;  and  it  was  likewife  necef- 
fary,  to  confider  them  as  part  of  the  king's  pro- 
perry,  in  order  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fury  of 
a  populace  blinded  by  prejudice  and  fuperflition. 

Mortgagiiig  their  domains*,  borrowing  money 
on  their  jewels,  and  other  fuch  temporary  expe- 
dients, being  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  cf 
moft  cf  the  great  princes  of  Europe,  as  their 
ambition  and  luxury  incrcafecl;  aids  andfubfidies 
from  the  property  of  their  fubjeds,  were  occa- 

fionally 
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fionally  granted,  upon  very  extraordinary  occa- 
fions.      But  thefe  aids  were  origlnaliy  given   in 
kind,  and    fuited   in    their  very  nature    to   the 
occafions  for  which  they  were  required.    When, 
for  inflance,  a  king   of  England,  in   the  early 
periods  of  our  hldory,  requefted  a  fubfidy  for  his 
domedic  concerns,  it  was  granted  in  wool;   and 
the  care  of  converting  it  into  money,  was  left 
to  the  fovereign   or  his  agencs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  were  thence  called  royal  merchants. 
But  if  war  was  to  be  carried  on  again (t  a  foreign 
enemy,  each  county  furnifhed  its  quota  of  fliips, 
feamen,   and  land   forces  ;  and  either  paid  for, 
or  provided  victuals  and  ftores. 

A  revolution  in  the  fyftem  of  polity  at  length 
taking  place,  in  confequence  of  which  military 
fcrvice  was  aboliilied,  and  wool  prohibited  to  be 
exported  from  England  j  fubfidies  were  granted 
in  fpecie,  by  the  creation  of  taxes  ;  but  the  pro- 
duce of  thefe  being  flow  and  uncertain,  it  often 
happened,  that  the  emergency  was  fuch  as  re- 
quired on  the  inftant,  the  grofs  fam  which  thefe 
taxes  could  only  produce  in  a  year ;  therefore 
money  was  borrowed  on  the  cfti mated  amount 
of  the  annual   income,  by  anticipation,  or   it 
■was  farmed  out  for  a  certain  fum.    When  the  In- 
conveniences,  and  the  oppreffions  of  thefe  me- 
thods had  re.idercd  them  odious,    another  expe- 
dient took  place  ;  which  was  to  raife  the  fupplics 
for  the  extra  demands  of  the  flate  within  the 
c  c  4  year. 
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year,  by  what  were  called  perennial  \vay$  and 
means  j  the  chief  of  which  was  by  monthly,  or 
hall  yearly  ajfejfmenti  on  every  county  through- 
out the  kingdom.     But,  finally,  extent  of  terri- 
tory by    colonization  and  ccnquefTs ;    increafe 
of  commerce,  and  the  multiplication  of  foreign 
political  connections  in  confequence  thereof;  all 
combined   to     involve  the   maritime  powers   of 
Europe  in  long,  expenfive  wars,  which  rendered 
it  impolTiblc,  in  countries   dtfuitute  of  mines  of 
gold  and  filver,   to  raife  the  large  fupplies  now 
become  requifite,  by  any  rational  means,  within 
the   year,  fo  as   not  to  entail  any  debt  on   the 
next. 

Then  it  wa?,  that  public  credit  was  intro- 
duced into  Fraiice  and  England,  on  the  fame 
principle — that  of  borrowing  of  the  natives 
and  of  foreigners,  immenfe  fum.s  on  detsrminaie 
or  perpetual  annuities,  for  the  payment  of  which, 
certain  funds  were  created  and  appropriated, 
whereby  taxes  became  hereditary,  and  fixed 
upon  tne  fubjefls,  yet  unborn,  of  both  countries. 
'?iW\.  this  fruitful  expedient,  cv.'ing  to  the  ex- 
lenfive,  though  fuccefsful  wars  carried  on  by 
Great  Britain  from  the  revolution  to  the  prefent 
time;  has  brought  upon  ourfelve^,  and  entailed 
UDon  generations  to  come,  a  national  debt 
amounting  to  a  fum  almofl  incredible :  a  cir- 
cumftance,  in  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  cool 
judgm.ent  and  found  ur.derRanding,  extremely 
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It  Is  therefore  become  a  lubjecl  of  the  rngft 
ferious  inquiry— 

Whether  the  public  credit  of  Great  Britain, 
and  its  funding  fyftem  founded  thereon,  pro- 
ceeds on  true,  or  falfe  principles  ?  In  other  words 
• — Whether  it  will  (lill  continue  to  be  the  prime 
fource  of  our  nationL\l  fecurity  and  profperity  ; 
or  in  the  end  be  productive  of  ibme  dreadful 
revolution.  Hume,  in  his  Political  EHays,  afferted 
that  the  nation  vould  become  bankrupt  when- 
ever the  debt  amounted  to  io®,ooo,cco! 

And  ihis  important  queition  naturally  leads 
us  to  a  difcuffuDn  of  the  nature  of  thai  ■public 
credit,  and  of  t!^^  fwuluig  f^jftcm  founded 
thereon. 
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ON  THE  NATURE,  SOLIDITY,  EXTENT,  AND 
NATIONAL  ADl'ANTAGEG  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
CREDIT  AND  FUNDING  SYSTEM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

^UBLic  creditjas  it  refpefis  money  tranfadi on s, 
and  particularly  the  Syflem  of  Finances, 
or  the  adminiftration  of  the  public  revenue, 
means  no  niore  than  that  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween government  and  the  people,  which  enables 
the  former  to  obtain,  by  difpofmg  the  latter  to 
contribute  very  large  portions  of  their  perfonal 
eflates,  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  on 
great  emergencies ;  upon  the  lirength  of  obli- 
gations contracted,  and  promifed  punctually  to 
be  performed  in  future  time.  This  has  been 
carried  to  a  greater  height  in  England  of  late 
years,  than  ever  was  imagined  in  any  other 
country,  or  conceived  to  be  poflible  in  this.  In 
fliort,  it  has  alloniflied  and  perplexed  fome  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  has  been  the  terror 
of  others. 

No  age,  no  hifiory  of  any  country  ancient  or 
modern,  has  been  able  to  produce  fuch  a  glo- 
rious 
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tious  example  of  inviolate  conflitutional  faith 
and  honour  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers  ;  or 
of  fuch  cheerful  and  unlimited  confidence,  on 
the  part  of  the  lenders. 

This  remark  is  introduced  as  a  jufl  and  well- 
merited  eiilogium  on  the  parties  concerned, 
merely  as  debtors  and  creditors.  The  confe- 
quences,  to  the  reft  of  the  nation,  of  this  vaft 
paper  caftle,  we  mud  difcufs  more  minutely, 
hereafter. 

The  means  by  which  public  credit  has  been 
eftablifhed  in  England,  muft  be  fought  for 
in  the  inftitution  of  national  banks  in  other 
countries,  and  of  the  bank  of  England. 

As  foon  as  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand, 
bonds,  axid  other  fecurities  for  money,  modernly 
ftyled  paper  money y  became  the  medium  of  mu- 
tual exchanges  .between  nation  and  nation,  in 
their  commercial  intercourfes ;  and  between 
the  fubjecls  of  any  particular  nation  internally, 
a  lefs  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  coins  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofes  of  general  circulation  ; 
and  the  largell  quantities  of  the  precious  mefals, 
inftead  of  remaining  in  private  hands,  became 
depofited  in  banks  ;  and  thefe  were  called  banl^ 
of  depofit ;  the  money  of  the  ftate,  and  of  indi- 
viduals, being  lodged  therein,  to  be  refunded  on 
demand.  A  further  improvement  was  after- 
wards made  by  converting  thefe  banks  of  dcpofit 
into  banks  of  circulat'iorj.     The  two  prmcipal 

banlcs 
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banks   of  Europe  of  this  kind,  are  the  lank  of 
Am/teydam  and  th^  bank  of  England. 

The  bank  of  Amflerdam  was  founded  early 
in  the  feventeenth  century  ;  and  by  an  ordinance 
publlfhedfoon  after  its  eflabhflimentj  the  payments 
of  bills  of  exchange,  and  for  merchandife  pur- 
chafed  in  wholesale  quantities,  mnj}  be  made 
folely  in  afTigumcnts  upon  the  bank.  But  for 
.the  convenience  of  Grangers  and  of  retailers, 
there  are  a  fet  of  cafniers  out  of  the  bank, 
ahvays  ready  to  give  cafh  for  bank  afhgnments, 
■which  furnifhes  a  fufficient  circulation  of  money 
for  common  ufe;  and  as  thevalue  of  bankmoneyis 
always  above  that  of  the  current  fpecie,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  exchange  of  a  bank  affignment  for 
currency,  is  called  the  Agioy  and  ic  varies  from 
3  to  5  per  cent. 

This  bank  does  not  avail  itfelf  of  the  advan- 
tage of  iffuing  notes  on  demand  for  cafli. 

King  William  III.  eftablifhed  the  bank  of 
England,  upon  fome  of  the  outlines  of  that  of 
Amderdam  ;  but  with  the  following  material 
improvement.  Our  bank  iflaes  notes  on  demand 
to  an  incredible  amount,  yet  no  one  is  obliged 
to  receive  them  in  payment ;  they  arc  not  even 
ji  legal  tender  in  lieu  of  money  for  a  debt ;  the 
matter  is  left  free  and  optionable,  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  Biitilh  conftitution.  But  the 
great  advantages  derived  to  government  from  t];e 

inflitution 
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inflitutlcn  of  this  bank  are  the  eftablifiiment  of 
public  credit  on  the  bafis  of  its  fyftem  of  circu- 
Jatincj  notes ;  and  the  internal  connexion  be- 
tween the  adminiftration  of  the  finances  of  the 
flare,  and  the  bank.  This  has  enabled  govern- 
ment, on  great  emergencies,  to  raife  fuch  large 
funis  for  the  public  fervice,  as  could  not  have 
been  levied,  without  oppreffive  afieffments, 
but  by  the  aid  of  fuch  a  bank,  The  original 
fund  for  ellablifliing  the  bank  as  a  corporaticn^ 
is  called  bankjlock;  it  was  augmented  from  time, 
to  time,  on  the  renewal  of  their  charters,  by 
the  addition  of  new  proprietors,  fubfcribers  to 
the  new  capitals ;  and  both  the  original  fum 
and  the  additional  fums  have  been  lent  to  p-q. 
vernment  at  low  Intertft,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  generally  in  time  of  war,  as  a  confidera- 
tion  for  the  renewals  of  their  charters  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years.  And  thefe  loans 
from  the  bank,  form  a  principal  article  of  the 
national  debt. 

The  next  public  benefit  derived  from  the  clofe 
connexion  of  government  with  the  bank  is, 
that  of  borrowing  very  large  funis  of  money  of 
the  fubjeds  and  of  foreigners,  to  fupply  the  ex- 
tra demands  of  the  ftate  in  times  of  war,  by  con- 
flituting  amiuitics  determinate  and  perpetual^  as  a 
cpnfideration  for  the  capital  funis  fo  borrowed  ; 
and  thefe  were  made  transferrable  at  the  barAk, 
whereby  a  new  fpecies  of  monied  prfperty,  un- 
known 
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known  before,  was  created ;  and  a  market 
opened  for  buying  and  felling  thefe  annuities, 
which  in  many  refpecls  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
refunding,  or  paying  ofr  the  capitals  by  govern- 
ment. 

The  brokers  employed  to  transfer  thefe  funds 
from  one  perfon  to  another,  are  called  Jlock- 
brokers ;  and  their  comniiffion  for  buying  or 
feling  is  one  eighth  of  a  pound  on  every  lool. 
exadlly  the  fame  as  is  taken  by  the  agents  of  the 
bank  of  Amflerdam,  for  changing  bank  aiTign- 
ments  into  current  money  ;  and  this  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  funding  fydem,  and  of  the  gene* 
ration  of  ftock  brokers. 

But  the  mi^sfortune  attending  the  funding 
fvftem  at  the  revolution  \va:.,  a  v\ant  of  confi- 
dence  in  the  new  government  j  and  the  fear  of 
a  counter  revolution  reOioring  king  James  ;  fo 
that  king  William,  inllead  of  being  able  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  great  plenty  of  money  theii 
in  the  nation,  was  obliged  to  offer  very  high  in- 
tereft,  and  to  raile  the  fupplles  on  the  moll  dif- 
advantageous  terms ;  which  opened  the  door  ta 
very  heavy  excifes,  to  pay  the  intercil:  of  long 
ennui  ties. 

Had  king  William's  government  been  fixed, 
and  freed  from  all  apprehenfions  ef  rebellions 
or  revolt,  he  might  have  borrowed  money  at 
tu:o  per    cent,  inflead   of  f.y^    which    he   was 

obliged 
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obliged  to   give  on   redeemable  armuilies  j    and 
fourteen,  on  longarinuiiies. 

By  redecmahle  anmdties  are  meant,  fuch  as 
parliament  referves  a  power  to  redeem,  or  pay- 
off; by  reimburfements  of  the  capitals,  or  prin- 
cinal  fums  borrowed  ;  in  the  mean  time,  an 
annual  interefl,  or  annuity  of  three,  four,  or 
five  per  cent,  mud  be  paid  half  yearly,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  loan. 

Long  anmdties  mean  certain  annual  rates  of 
mterefl  granted  for  90  or  100  years,  on  condi- 
tion of  (inking  the  capital,  which  is  paid,  not 
lent,  to  pnrchafe  fuch  annuities.  King  William 
borrowed  large  fums  on  this  plan  ;  and  as  the 
annual  annuity  was  very  liigh,  viz.  ten,  tzvehey 
and  fourteen  per  cent,  this  occafioned  very 
burthenfome  taxes  on  his  fubjedls.  As  thefe 
annuities  expired,  the  taxes  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  them,  inftead  of  being  aboliflied, 
have  been  continued,  which  increafed  the 
revenue,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration  of  the 
finances  ;  and  more  will  expire  every  year. 

Short  annuities  are  of  a  more  modern  date  ; 
and  have  been  granted  as  douceurs,  at  fundry 
times,  by  late  miniflers  of  the  finances,  to  make 
up  the  par  of  fums  borrowed  on  redeemable  an- 
nuities, when  their  value  was  confiderably  under 
par.  They  are  called  fhort  annuities,  being 
granted  for  a  ni,ort  term  of  years,  in  comparifon. 

with 
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with  ICngraiinuitieSj  viz.  to  txpire,  in  lo^  20,  ot 
at  moft  30  years. 

Life  annuities  are  granted  either  for  one,  or 
rnore  lives ;  and  if  to  a  number  of  peffons,  with 
benefit  of  furvivorfhip  to  the  longeft  liver,  they 
are  called  ioyiUnes. 

No  capital  fums  have  been  borrowed  by  go- 
vernment of  late  years  on  life  annuities  ;  be- 
caufe  the  ftate  of  the  finances  would  not  admit 
of  paving  high  interefl  on  fuch  annuities,  in  con- 
federation of  finking  the  capital. 

But  fmall  annuities  for  life  have  been  an- 
nexed, in  the  fame  manner  as  (hcrt  annuities,  to 
redeemable  annuities,  to  make  up  the  ^ar  of 
money  borrov/ed  at  lov/  interefl. 

Long^  andyScr/,  and  hfe  annuities,  are  called, 
in  the  flatement  oi  the  nat'iondt  debt,  irredeem- 
able ar.nuities,  becaufe  they  (Jannoc  be  re- 
deemed; but  the  payment  of  them  rhufl  conti- 
nue till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  years  for 
•which  they  were  originally  gran:ed. 

The  inifiinded  debt  of  the  nation  confifls,  for" 
fome  years  after  every  war,  of  nwj'j:,  vi^ualiing^ 
and  oydrutnce  bill: ;  thefe  are  iffued  in  times  of 
v^ar,  to  pcrfons  contrading  to  fupply  the  navy 
tS'ith  timber,  provifions,  &c.  and  the  ordnance 
offices,  v.'ith  ftores,  ammunition,  tranfport  ihips, 
&c.  Inftead  of  paying  in  money,  the  relpectivc 
officeSj  after  examining  and  pafling  the  accounts 
of    the   contractors,    give   them   bills   for    the 

amount 
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amount,  figned  by  the  commiflioners,  and  pay- 
able by  the  treafury,  fix  7nonths  after  date ;  if 
they  are  not  then  difcharged,  they  bear  an  in- 
terefl  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  until  paid :  and 
if  not  paid  off  by  any  particular  aid  of  parlia- 
ment ;  they  are  ufually  funded  with  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors,  being  converted  into  redeem- 
able annuities,  ac  the  fame  rate  of  interefl. 

The  aforefaid  bills  are  all  negociable  at  the 
ftock  exchange,  and  at  banker's  (hops,  by  en- 
dorfement,  like  bills  of  exchange,  or  notes  of 
hand  payable  to  order. 

In  times  of  vi^ar,  befides  the  extra  aids,  called 
the  fupply  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year, 
provided  for  by  ivays  and  meam  dated  in  parlia- 
ment, and  vulgarly  called.  The  Minifier's 
Budget ;  a  vote  of  credit  is  often  given  to  the 
king,  to  enable  his  minifters  to  raife  money,  for 
any  extraordinary  emergency,  during  the  reccfs 
of  parliament.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer raifes  the  money  by  exchequer  bills,  which 
bear  five  pef  cent,  intereft,  and  are  to  be  paid 
off  from  the  firfl  fupplies  granted  in  the  follow- 
ing feflion  of  parliament,  confequently,  they 
cannot  be  current  above  one  year ;  but  if  the 
minifter  finds  it  inconvenient  to  difburfe  the 
fums  necelTary  to  pay  them  off,  he  creates  and 
iffues  new  bills  to  the  fame  amount,  by  frefh 
grants  of  parliament ;  and  thus  there  are  gene- 
D  D  rally^ 
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rally  from  rear,  to  yt-ar  iivo  or  ihree  millions  of 
exchequer  bi!'>  curftanding,  which  muftbe  added 
to  the  unfunded  debt. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  funded  debt  confiding  of  the  fums  Jue 
to  the  bank,  the  South  Sea,  and  India  Com- 
panies ;  as  well  for  their  capital  (locks,  as  for 
the  fums  borrowed  from  time  to  time,  on  re- 
deemable annuities  transfcrrable  at  the  bank, 
the  South  Sea,  and  India  houfes,  together  with 
the  irredeen-.abie  annuities  at  the  exchequer  ; 
and  the  u'^ funded  debt,  conftitute  in  toto,  what 
is  commoiJy  called  the  national  debt ;  and  this 
debt  was  created,  and  ftill  fubfifts  on  the  public 
credit  of  the  nation,  which  is  fupported  by  the 
three  eflates  of  the  realm  in  parliament,  for  they 
provide  ways  and  means  to  pay  the  interefls  of 
the  feveral  funds  regularly,  every  half  year,  un- 
der the  title  of  dividends. 

But  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  that  might 
arife  to  tradcfmen  and  other  perfons,  from  being 
obliged  to  keep  the  money  they  have  placed  in 
the  funds,  as  it  were,  locked  up,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  government  to  pay  them  off,  the 
open  market  already  mentioned,  brings  together 
almofl  every  day,  a  concourle  of  buyers  and 
fellers,  and  the  price  at  which  any  confiderable 
fum  is  fold,  fixes  the  current,  printed  price  of 

that 
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that  day,  and  the  following  j  till  a  variation 
takes  place. 

For  the  forms  of  tranfading  the  bufinefs  of 
transferring  ftock  at  the  different  offices,  fee. 
Every  Man  his  own  Broker,  or  a  Treatife  on  the 
Funds,  a  pocket  volume,  the  12th  edition, 
1798.* 

"  In  fine,  public  fecurities  are  with  us,  be- 
"  come  a  kind  of  money,  and  pafs  as  readily 
"  at  the  current  price,  as  gold  or  filver, 
"  Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers 
"  itfelf  however  expenfive,  there  are  never 
"  wanting  hands  enough  to  embrace  it.  Our 
"  national  debts  farnifli  our  merchants  with  a 
"  fpecies  of  money,  that  is  continually  multi- 
"  plying  in  their  hands ;  and  produces  fure 
"  gain,  befides  the  profits  of  their  commerce. 
"  This  muft  enable  them  to  trade  for  lefs  profit. 
"  The  fmall  profit  of  the  merchant  renders  the 
"  commodity  cheaper;  caufes  a  greater  con- 
"  fumption  ;  quickens  the  labour  of  the  common 
"  people,  and  helps  to  fpread  arts  and  induflry 
"  through  the  world."     Hume  on  Public  Credit, 

It  is  not  poffible  to  add  to  this  analyfis  of 
Public  Credit,  and  its  beneficial  effects,  with- 
out becoming  tedioufly  prolix,  and  indeed  I 
moft  heartily  fubfcribe  to  the  following  opinion 
of  Sir   'James   Stuart  in  his  Political  Economy, 

*  London,  printed  for   Richardfons,  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

D  D  2  "  The 
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"  The  principles  which  influence  the  do£trinc 
of  pubHc  credit,  are  fo  few  and  fo  plain,  that 
it  is  furprifing  to  fee  how  circumftances  could 
poffibly  involve  them  in  the  obfcurity  into 
which  we  find  them  plunged  on  many 
occafions.'^ — He  might  have  added,  by  moll 
writers  on   the  fubjed,  for  want  of  precifion. 
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LECTURE     III. 


PROGRESS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    DEBT. 

'TP'  HE  difference  between  times  of  peace,  and 
-■'  of  war,  with  refpeft  to  the  financial  ope- 
rations of  the  minifter  of  that  department,  is  of 
fuch  magnitude,  that  it  very  properly  demands, 
a  divifion  of  the  ftatements  of  the  capitals  that 
have  been  raifed  from  time  to  time,  together 
with  the  annual  interefts  payable  thereon. 

Our  firft  divifion  therefore,  commences  with 
the  winding  up  of  the  treafury  accounts  to  be 
laid  before  parliament,  in  the  next  feifion  after 
the  general  peace  of  1783. 

The  fecond,  will  open  with  the  unfortunate 
coalition  war  againft  the  French  republic;  and 
in  the  fequel,  with  Spain  and  Holland,  and  will 
ciofe  with  the  loan  for  the  fervice  of  the  year 
178  I.  The  laft:  aft  of  the  boldel't  minifter,  of 
all  the  minifters  of  the  finances,  who  have 
filled  that  department,  fince  the  introduction  of 
the  funding  fyftem  by  King  William  III. 

D  D  3  Statj; 
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State  of  the  national    debt  as  delivered  into 
PARLIAMENT,  by  //-^^COMMISSIONERS  appointed 
to  take  andjlate  the  public  accounts  of  the  king- 
dom ^  dated  Decembei;  4th,   1783. 
At  the  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  ;  in  bank  flock 

and  annuities. 

Coniblidated  at  3,  4,  and  5  per 

cent.  -  -  -  ;/;.  3108,508,750 

Annual  intereft  paid  half-yearly       6,826,063 
Charges  of  Management         -  116,242 

At  the  South  Sea  House  25,984,684 

Annual  intereft  paid  half-yearly  779,540 

Charges  of  Management  -  ^5*^^ 

At  the  Eaft  India  Houfe. 
India  Stock  -  -  4,000,000 

Annual  intereft  paid  half-yearly  126,000 

Charges  of  management  -  1 5687 

Irredeemable  annuities    at    the 

Exchequer — paid  half-yearly  there, 

and  at  the  Bank  -  -         Ij3o9j54o 

Charges  of  management  -  29,000 

Unfunded  debt,  fmce  funded  at 

5  per  cent    with  ten  millions  on 

the  clofmg  of  the  war  account  18,000,000 


FRESH  statement  FOR  I79O, 

by  Sir   John  Sinclair,   Bart,    and 

M.P.  .  .  247,833,236 

Annual  intereft  to  be  paid  half- 
yearly  -  -  -       9,469,117 

Annual 
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Annual   charge  on     the    fubject-,    of    Great 
Britain. 

Intereft  of  the  national  debt  9,469,1 17 

The  peace  enablifliment  for 
179?,  including  the  king's  civil 
lift,  the  army,  navy,  ordnance, 
militia,  mifcellaneous  iervices, 
increafed  plantation  expences,  and 
Heflian  fubfidy,  was  -  4,937,274 


Total  of  the  national  expend  I- 7  ^ 

re  yearly  -  -         y       ^^       '^^ 


ture 


The  provifion  for  this  annual  expenditure, 
confided  in  the  produce  of  tiie  cuftonis  a'td 
excifes,  and  of  various  taxes  impofed  on  dif- 
ferent periods.  Formerly,  certain  taxes  were 
appropriated  to  pay  the  interefts  of  Ipeciiic 
principal  fums  borrowed  ;  but  by  fundrv  acts  of 
parliament  for  confolidatfng  feveral  principal 
fums,  bearing  the  fame  rate  of  ln;ereit,  into 
one  fund,  ihe  taxes  have  likewife  been  carr»rd 
to  one  general  account  for  the  payment  of  all 
the  annual  intereits/and  are  thereby  made  per- 
petual, unlefs  the  principals  are  redeemed.— 
This  arofe  from  the  fallowing  circuriiiiaace. 
Many  of  the  taxes,  under  former  admihiilra- 
tions,  fell  (hort  of  pro^lucing  the  luais  they 
were  calculated  to  produce,  when  dated  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  the  miniders  in  their 
D  D  4  budgets  J 
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budgets  f  and  confequently,  not  being  adequate 
to  the  fum  required  for  the  annual  intered  of  the 
loan,  for  which  they  were  levied,  the  deficiency 
was  obliged  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  Jinking 
fund,  or  it  was  taken  from  the  next  fupplies 
granted  by  parliament.  To  remedy  this  defed, 
the  total  furpluifes  of  the  revenue,  unappro- 
priated, have  been  made  refponfible  for  all  fuch 
demands. 

This  fubjeft  will  be  more  amply  difcufled  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  Aggregate  and  Sink- 
ing Funds. 

But  during  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiflration  of  the 
finances,  the  increafe  of  the  produce  of  the 
cuftoms  and  excifes,  with  the  addition  of  new 
taxes,  and  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws,  have  raifed  the  annual  income  of  the 
nation  one  million,  and  in  fome  years,  near  one 
million  and  a  half  above  the  annual  expenditure. 
One  miUion  of  this  furplus  is  by  an  a6tof  par- 
liament of  the  year  1784,  vefled  in  the  hands 
of  commiffioners,  to  be  applied  iiii'iolably,  to 
the  fole  purpofe  of  liquidating^  that  is  to  fay, 
redeeming  fo  much  of  the  principal  fums  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  the  annual  intercfts  faved  by 
fuch  liquidation,  is  carried  to  the  account  of 
the  general  furplufies,  to  increafe  the  power  of 
that  fund,  to  continue  to  make  fuch  annual 
liouidations. 

According 
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According  to  this  fyftem,  it  is  not  propofed 
to  cancel  any  confiderable  portion  of  the  taxes, 
in  a  lefs  term  than  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  years. 

The  peace  eflablifhment  would  be  more  than 
amply  provided  for,  by  the  annual  grants  of 
the  land  and  malt  taxes,  and  the  produce  of  the 
cuftoms,  without  laying  more  burthens  on  the 
people :  We  may  therefore  judge  with  v/hat 
reluctance  a  good  king  and  his  minifters  involve 
the  nation  in  a  war,  which  mufl  always  add  to 
the  opprellive  weight  of  the  taxes  to  pay  the 
intereils  of  new  loans.  It  is  to  times  of  war 
then,  that  we  mufl  refer  for  the  various,  great 
eifects  of  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  which 
has  enabled  the  crown  to  carry  on  fuch  extenfive 
and  chargeable  wars  as  thofe  of  1744,  1755, 
1776,  and  1793.  Soon  after  the  conclufion  of 
a  peace,  the  value  of  money  diminiflies,  and  in 
proportion  that  of  the  Funds,  commonly  called 
the  Stocks  rifes :  then,  money  may  be  obtained 
by  private  perfons,  on  government  fecurities,  viz. 
the  funds,  or  on  mortgages,  at  three,  and  three 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

But  as  foon  as  a  war  breaks  our,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  minifler  will  want  extra  fupplies, 
to  be  raifed  by  loans  from  the  public,  the 
monied  men  fell  out  of  the  old  funds,  which 
makes  them  fall,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  new,  on  more  advantageous  terms. 
And  year  after   year,  wdrlfl  a  war  continues, 

the 
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the  terms  on  which  government  is  obliged  to  raife 
money  become  more  and  moredifadvantageous: 
its  value  rifes  above  5  per  cent.,  that  is  to  fay, 
you  raurt:  give  5  /.  yearly  intereft,  for  the  loan  of 
100/.  with  the  bed  fecurity,  till  you  repay  the 
princip.1l. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  American  war,  the 
value  of  money  arofe  gradually,  to  more  than 
5  per  cent,  but  a-:  there  is  an  aft  of  parliament, 
which  Jimits  lawful  inter  eft:  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
makes  all  contr.  6ls  for  giving  more,  vfurious  : 
Lord  North  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
various  expedients,  in  his  annual  loans.  That 
of  the  year  1781,  being  the  moft  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  nation,  may  be  given  as  a  ftriking 
example. 

The  fum  borrowed  v/as  12,000,000. 

Every  fubfcriber  of  1  00  /.  was  allowed  1 50  /. 
3  per  cent  annuities,  to  be  confolidated  with 
the  old  funds,  bearing  the  fame  rare  of  intereft, 
and  transferrable  at  the  bank  of  England. 

This  created  a  new  debt  to  polle- 
rity  of  -  -  -  18,000,000 

They  were  likewife  allowed  25  /. 
in  4  per  cent,  confolidated  annuities 
for  every  100/.  fubfcribed,  thereby 
creating  another  new  debt  of  -    3,000,000 


Sumraifedi2jCCO,ooo,  capital  given  21,000,000 

And  the  people  taxed  to  pay  the  intereft. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  this  all,  for  every  fubfcriber  of 
of  1,000/.  was  allowed  four  ftate  lottery 
tickets,  paying  10/.  for  every  ticket,  but 
from  the  advantageous  fcheme  of  the  lottery, 
fuppofed  to  be  worth  14  or  15/.  This  loan 
raifed  a  general  clamour,  and  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  removal  of  Lord  North,  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  calculation  made  by  the  monied  men, 
who  fubfcribed  to  the  loan  was  as  follows  : 

150/.  in  3  per  cents,  worth  at  mar- 
ket only  -  -  -  84     o     o 
3  per  cent  annuities  being  then  at 

56  per  cent. 

25/.  in  4  per  cents,  worth        -      16   10     o 

T^g-th  of  the  profit  on  four  lottery 
tickets,  for  every  100/.  fubfcribed        200 

102   10     o 


A  premium  of  ;^.  2  :  10  for  the  advance  of 
100/.  when  the  lenders  where  to  run  the  riik 
of  the  {locks  falling  flill  lower,  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war,  appeared  to  be  very  mode- 
rate ;  but  a  very  few  days  demonftrated  that 
Lord  North,  and  Sir  Grey  Cooper  his  fecretary, 
had  either  been  miierably  duped,  or  had  extrava- 
gantly favoured  their  private  friends  at  the 
public  expence.  For  it  rofe  to  1 1  per  cent  pre- 
mium at  the  ftock  exchange ;  and  during  the 
4  lail 
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lad  peace,  the  3  per  cents  rofe  to  90/.,  and  the 
4  per  cents  in  proportion,  fo  that  the  original 
fubfcribers  to  this  prodigal  loan,  who  kept  their 
funds  till  fuch  rife  happened,  made  a  profit  of 
42  /.  per  cent,  befides  the  annual  intereft  of 
their  money. 

When  the  loans  were  made  without  a  lottery, 
other  douceurs  were  given,  particularly,  fmall 
annuities  for  one  or  two  lives,  or  for  a  certain 
number  oF  years. 

The  fubfcribers  to  all  the  loans,  have  likewifc 
conftantly  had  another  advantage.  The  money 
fubfcribed  is  paid  only  by  inftalments,  at  inter- 
vals of  fix  weeks  from  one  payment  to  another, 
;ind  the  firft  depofit  at  the  time  of  fubfcribing  is 
feldom  more  than  10  per  cent,  j  for  this  fmall 
depofit,  receipts  are  iflued  out,  with  blanks  for 
filling  up  the  fubfequent  payments ;  by  which 
means  a  fubfcriber  holds  a  receipt  or  acknow- 
ledf^ementof  1,000/,  for  100/.  paid  in ;  and  if 
the  value  of  the  loan  rifes,  between  the  firfl:  and 
fecond  payments,  he  may  fell  it  at  the  ftock 
exchange,  with  a  profit  on  the  nominal  fum. 

The  final  payment  is  never  made  in  lefs  than 
ten,  and  fometimes  not  till  twelve  months  after 
the  time  of  fubfcribing.  When  all  is  paid  in, 
the  receipts  are  exchanged  for  certificates, 
acknowledging  the  parties  to  be  entitled  to  fuch 
fums  as  they  have  fubfcribed,  in  3  or  4  per 
cent,  transferrable  annuities,  together  with  the 

rate 
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rate  of  intereft  thereon,  payable  half-yearly,  by- 
dividend  warrants. 

While  the  loan  is  in  circulation,  before  all 
the  payments  are  made,  it  is  calledy?/-/)) ;  and  it 
is  thh/crip,  which  opens  the  door  to  unlimited 
flock-jobbing  during  its  currency. 
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Li:CT-URE    IV. 

ON    STOCK-JOBBING,     CONSIDERED     AS    A    CON- 
SEQUENCE   OF  PUBLIC    CREDIT,    AND  OF  THE 

FUNDING  SYSTEM- 

'TTHis  is  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude,  yet,  it 
ha'<  been  found  hitherto  impracticable  to 
apply  an  adequate  remedy,  without  injuring  the 
public  credit  of  the  funds,  by  checking  the 
operations  of  the  open  market  for  them  at  the 
flociv-exchange.  It  is  an  abufe  fpringing  out  of 
the  cxtenfive  credit  of  the  nation.  For  great 
numbers  of  foreigners,  are  not  only  proprietors 
of  the  old  funds,  but  likewife  either  fubfcribers 
to,  or  purchafers  of  confiderable  fums  in  every 
new  loan  ;  fo  that  they  become  creditors  deeply 
inierefted  in  the  national  debt-,  and  the  chief 
corps  of  foreigners  concerned  in  them  are  the 
Dutch,  both  as  individuals,  and  in  commu- 
nities. 

The  free  liberty  granted  to  all  foreigners, 
to  buy  into,  or  to  fell  out  of  our  public  funds  at 
pleafure,  gave  birth  to  time-bargains :  that  is  to 
fay,  to  contratls  made  to  transfer,  or  to  accept 
any  portion  of  property  in  them,  at  a  fixed, 
future  period  (ufually  three  months  after  the 

date 
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date  of  the  bargain)  at  the  current  price  of  the 
day,  when  it  was  made. 

This  makes  the  Kngllfh  funds  bear  a  certain 
price  every  day,  on  the  Exchange  at  Amfterdam, 
as  well  as  at  London  ;  and  the  prices,  in  time 
of  war,  being  governed  by  the  ftate  of  pubhc 
affairs,  the  agents  for  the  Dutch  proprietors 
in  the  old  funds,  or  for  the  purchafers  into  the 
new,  receive  their  orders  to  a6l  according  to 
circumftances.  All  their  commiilions  of  courfe 
are  confidential  and  fecret.  Suppofe  the  Enplifh 
have  gained  a  confiderable  advantage  over  their 
enemies :  this  raifes  the  price  of  the  funds,  as 
foon  as  the  good  news  are  confirmed  by  autho- 
rity. If  the  event  happens  on  the  continent,  the 
Dutchman  gets  intelligence  of  ic,  before  it  is 
generally  known  in  England ;  and  he  writes  to 
his  agent  to  fell  out  1 0,000  1.  3  per  cent,  confo- 
lidated  annuities  at  the  price  to  which  he  conjec- 
tures they  will  rife,  when  the  news  becomes 
public,  to  be  transferred  three  months  after  the 
day,  on  which  the  bargain  is  made. 

The  agent  watches  the  beft  opportunity,  and 
employs  a  broker  to  fell,  who  will  readily  find  in 
the  open  market,  another  broker  who  will  agree 
to  buy — the  contraft  is  then  concluded  by  each 
broker  entering  it  in  his  book.  Thus,  Feb.  ifl.y/. 
fells  to  B.  io,cool.  3  per  cent,  at  69  percent.  B. 
bought  of  A.  lojoool.  3  per  cent,  at  69  per  cent, 
for  May.     Here  the  matter  refls  till  May,  when 

the 
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the  quarterly  re/counters,  which  means  the  fettlingi" 
of  accounts,  takes  place. 

Wc  will  new  fuppoie  fome  very  bad  news,  or 
the  minidry  wanting  to  borrow  a  large  fum 
on  a  new  loan,  has  happened,  between  February 
and  Mciy  ;  either  of  thofe  circumflances  would 
caufe  the  price  of  the  old  funds  to  fail';  let  us 
fay,  3  per  cent.  viz.  to  66.  In  that  cafe,  A. 
who  agreed  to  fell  at  69,  might  replace  his  (lock 
at  66y  and  pui  30!.  in  his  pocket;  and  B.  if 
he  did  not  chafe  to  rake  the  (lock  he  had  agreed 
to  buY,  wold  lofe  30I.  in. fettling  the  account. 
But  if  he  refclved  to  take  it,  and  to  keep  it  till 
a  future  rife,  A.  would  find  fome  other  perlon 
of  whom  he  would  purchafe,  to  deliver  it  and 
from  him,  receive  the  difference  between  66,  and 
69.  The  whole  of  this  tranfadion  is  perfectly 
fair  and  honeil,  "  for  every  man  has  a  right  to 
make  the  moil  lie  can  of  his  property."  And 
if  I  fell  my  horfe  for  thirty  guineas  one  day,  and 
repenting  of  having  paried  with  him,  go  to  the 
new  owner  and  get  him  to  agree  to  let  me  have 
him  again  at  thirty-three  guineas;  fo  that  I  pay  the 
difference,  it  is  of  no  confequence,  whether,  in 
the  interval,  my  groom  has,  or  has  not  delivered 
him.  Or  if  I  buy  a  horfe  at  thirty  guineas,  and 
before  it  is  delivered  to  me,  another  perfon,  who 
has  feen  it  offers  to  giv^  me  thirty  three,  if  I 
chufe  to  put  three  guineas  in  my  pocket,  I  have 
only  to  defire  the  filler  to  deliver  it  to  my  order, 

it 
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it  being  of  no  confequence  to  him,  whether 
the  firft  or  fecond  purchafer  gets  poffelTion  of 
the  horfe.  Jaft  fo  it  is,  with  refpecl  to  time 
bargains  in  the  funds, and  the  re/counter  fetthngs ; 
for  it  very  feldom  happens  that  A.  and  B  the 
firfl  contra6lors  either  deliver  or  take,  that  is  to 
fay,  either  transfer  or  accept  in  the  books  at  the 
bank,  the  io,cool.  entered  as  bought  and  fold 
in  their  own  books — all  they  have  to  do,  is  to 
fettle  their  account,  by  paying  or  receiving  the 
difference  in  the  prices. 

But  the  mifchief  is,  that  under  the  mafic  of 
fecrecy,  fimiiar  tranfadions  may  take  place  to 
the  amount  of  millions,  and  yet  the  parties  con- 
cerned may  not  be  owners  of  one  fhllling  of 
property,  either  in  the  old  funds,  nor  in  any  new 
loan  ;  and  this  is  that  gambling  at  the  flock-ex^ 
.change,  which  ruins  numbers  of  people  every 
year,  and  is  productive  oi  the  word;  confe- 
quences  to  the  public. 

Thefe  tranfaftions  are  declared  to  be  illegal 
by  an  ad  of  parliament,  "  to  prevent  the  Ini- 
quitous pradice  of  flock-jobbing  \*  and  no 
debt  accruing  from  flock-jobbing  accounts  is  re- 
coverable at  law.    7th  George  JI,  A.  D.  1734. 

But  this  difadvantage  does  not  prevent  daily 
gambling  to  an  incredible  amount  in  all  the 
funds ;  and  as  the  greateft  variations,  in  a  courfe 
of  years,  have  happened  in  Eaji  India  Jiock^ 
owing  to  the  frequent  revolutions  in  the  Com- 
E  £  pany's 
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panv's  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  greatefl 
fortunes  have  been  zvon  and  kji  by  jobbing  in  that 
flock.  Let  us  now  explain  the  eafy  mode  of 
conducing  thefe  gambling  bargains,  under  the 
femblance  of  real  contrads  for  time. 

C.  a  confiderable  merchant,  having  had  pro- 
perty in  the  funds,  which  he  has  occafionally 
fold  out,  and  bought  in  again,  has  conftantly 
employed  one  broker  to  tranfatl  this  bufmefs. 
Having  at  laft,  a  mind  to  job  in  the  funds,  he 
watches,  what  he  thinks  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, the  flate  of  public  affairs  inducing  him  to 
think  that  we  mult  very  foon  put  an  end  to  the 
war  with  France,  and  the  debates  in  parliament 
at  the  opening  of  the  fe/Tion  of  i8or,  confirm- 
ing him  in  this  idea,  he  orders  his  broker  to  buy 
for  his  account,  in  the  month  of  February, 
7o,o©ol.  3  per  cent,  confols  for  the  refcounters 
in  May  at  6o  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the 
broker  cannot  know  the  extent  of  his  em- 
ployer's fortune,  or  connexions ;  he  may  have 
commifTions  from  his  foreign  correfpondents,  or 
he  may  be  retiring  from  bunnefs,  and  be  de- 
firous  to  xeCc  his  whole  property  in  the  funds  j 
the  broker  cannot  prefume  to  afk  any  queftions ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  gladly  executes  an  order  that 
will  pay  him  a  confiderable  fum  for  his  com- 
miihon.  He  therefore  buys  of  fome  other 
broker,  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  j  per 
cents,  and  thus  the  tranfadioa  is  finifhed  fro 

tempore. 
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tempore.  The  months  of  March  and  April 
pafs  away.  The  flocks  fall,  and  no  appearance 
of  a  peace;  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  interval  has  raifeda 
very  large  loan  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year; 
the  monied  men  have  made  ufe  of  every  artifice 
to  lower  the  value  of  the  old  funds,  that  they 
might  make  the  better  terms  with  the  minifter. 

C.  begins  to  be  very  uneafy,  he  frequently 
froes  to  the  flock-exchancre,  and  af[^.s  his  broker, 
if  there  is  no  profpefl:  that  flocks  will  rife ;  the 
broker  fhakes  his  head,  and  affures  him,  that 
they  mufl  fall  llill  lower  before  the  refcounters 
Cthe  lafl  day  of  May).  The  merchant  now,  for 
the  firft  time,  informs  his  broker,  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  take  (accept)  the  flock  he  has 
bought  for  him  :  that  it  is  a  mere  fpeculation  ; 
a  jobbing  adventure  founded  on  the  profpecl  of 
a  peace,  and  afl-is  his  advice,"  what  he  had  beft 
do. 

Kis  anfwer  will  be,  I  would  advlfe  you  fir,  to 
fell  the  fame  quantity  immediately,  at  the  price 
of  the  day  (fuppofe  the  3d  of  May)  and  clofe  the 
account,  for  I  am  afraid  you  will  only  make  It 
worfe  by  flaying  till  the  lafl  day  of  fettling. — The 
merchant  confents,  the  broker  goes  to  the  flock- 
exchange  and  fells  70,000 1.  3  per  cents,  for  the 
end  of  May,  at  56  per  cent,  and  the  following 
will  be  the  flate  of  the  account. 


T-  E  2  Ifraetl 
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Ifrael  the  broker,  bought  for  Mr. 
.  C.  70,000 1.  3  per  cents,  at  60. 

Sold  again  at     -  -       ^6, 

Lofs  4  per  cent.       .         -         _  2,800     o  o 

CommiiHon  for  bu)»ing  and  fell- 
ing at  i-Sth  per  cent.  -  -     87100 

£.  2,887   10  o 

C.  gives  a  draft  upon  his  banker  for  the 
aforefaid  fum  ;  and  confoles  himfelf  with  the 
hope  of  fpeculating  better  another  time. 

But  fuppofe  the  employer,  not  being  fo 
honefl  as  C,  refufes  to  pay  the  lofs,  the  broker 
has  no  remedy,  he  mud  bear  it  himfelf,  and 
fettle  the  account  with  his  brother  broker,  by 
paying  the  difference  in  the  two  prices ;  and  if 
he  either  cannot,  or  will  not  do  this,  he  becomes 
a  lame  duck,  that  is  to  fay,  he  can' no  longer  fre- 
quent the  flock-exchange,  nor  do  any  more  bu- 
fmefs  on  credit,  with  his  brethren. 

A  flock-jobber  in  the  fituation  of  C.  who  has 
bousfht  ftock  for  time,  which  he  never  intended 
to  take,  is  called  at  the  flock  exchange  a  bull, 
loaded  with  a  burthen  he  wants  to  fhake  ofl'. 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  has  fold  upon  fpccula- 
tion,  what  he  does  not  poffefs,  and  confequently 
cannot  transfer,  is  called  a  bear.,  eager  and 
hungry,  trying  to  devour  the  property  of  others. 

The   firfl    of     thefe  two  parties   wants   the 

fund  he  has  bought  to  rife,  that  he  may  fell 

I  the 
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the  fame  fum  at  an  advanced  price,  and  receive 
a  profit,  which  is  called,  the  difference.  It  is  this 
man's  interefl  to  propagate  falfe  intcHigcnce  of 
vidories,  negocianons  for  peace,  &c. 

The  fecond,  on  the  contrary,  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  falfe  news  of  defeats  by  fea  and  land, 
in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  the  fund  he  has 
fold  on  fpeculation,  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  the  fame  fum  at  a  lower  price, 
and  thereby  receiving  a  profU:. 

Thus  by  the  various  arts  of  the  ftock-jobbers . 
real  property  is  aifefted,  and  the  rife  or  fall  of 
the  funds  is  regulated  by  the  jobbing  accounts  at 
the  ftock-exchanjje,  an  evil  of  the  firft  maf][ni- 
tude,  for  in  the  year  1766,  upon  intelligence 
from  India,  of  fome  temporary  advantages 
gained  by  the  Eafl:  India  Company's  governments 
in  that  countryj,  the  Directors  at  home,  impru- 
dently ventured  to  declare  a  dividend  of  12  per 
ceyit.  for  the  enfuing  year,  which  fet  the  jobbers 
in  that  flock  to  work,  and  gambling  in  India 
flock  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  lool. 
property  in  that  fund,  rofe  to  the  value  of  270I. 
at  market,  when  parliament  was  obliged  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  pafs  an  a£l  to  limit  the  dividends 
in  future,  and  to  compel  the  diredors  to  refcind 
their  aforefaid  declaration.  In  1773,  the  fame 
flock  funk  to  140I. 

The  greatefl:  partof  thenatlonal  debt,  confiding 

of  3  per  cent,  confol.  annuities,  in  which  the  mofl 

E  E  3  bufmefs 
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bufinefs  is  daily  tranfadled,  the  greatell  jobbing 
and  the  mofl:  frequent  variations  happen  in  that 
fund. 

All  ranks  of  people,  gnd  of  both  fexes,  engage 
more  or  iefs  in  ftock'jobbing,  through  the  per- 
fuafions  of  their  brokers ;  efpecially  if  they  are 
known  by  transferring,  or  by  purchafing,  to  have 
confiderable  property  in  the  funds.  But  fo- 
reigners inverted  with  public  charafters,  and 
perfons  connefted  with  them,  have  the  beft  op- 
portunities of  playing  a  fure  game,  by  means  of 
early  intelligence,  and  as  they  generally  carry 
their  gains  out  of  the  country  ;  this  is  another 
great  evil. 

Commerce  likewife  fuffers  cor.fiderably  by 
{lock-jobbing,  for  tradefmen  are  tempted  by  the 
hope  of  more  rapid  profits  than  they  can  make  in 
their  fhops,  to  frequent  the  flock-exchange, 
and  not  being  in  the  fecret  of  obtaining  true 
intelligence  refpefting  public  affairs,  they  lo£e, 
nflead  of  gaining  j  and  become  fraudulent 
bankrupts. 
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LECTURE    V. 


oN  THE  SINKING  FUND  AND  OTHER  SCHEMES 
FOR  PAYING  OFF,  OR  DIMINISHING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL   DEBT. 

"•^ROM  the  time,  when  the  national  debt  began 
>■  to  increafe  to  fo  confiderable  a  fum  in 
capitals,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  annual 
interefts  paid  thereon,  would  bear  too  hard 
upon  the  ingenuity  and  induftry  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  trading  fubjeds  of  the  kingdom; 
and  that  it  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  fyflem 
of  our  finances,  to  perpetuate  taxes  which  had 
been  impofed  originally,  under  the  idea  of  being 
only  temporary  ;  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
various  plans  would  be  offered  to  government 
for  paying  off  the  whole,  in  a  courfe  of  years, 
or  a  confiderable  part,  in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time, 
of  the  capitals,  in  order  to  leffen  the  annual 
intereft,  and  to  abollfh  in  proportion,  the  taxes 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of 
certain  capital  fums  borrowed  in  pad  times. 

At  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  national 

^ebt  was  only  54  millionsj  and  little  or  no  notice 

fi  E  4  was 
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was  taken  of  fuch  a  trifling  incumbrance.  But, 
in  the  2d  year  of  George  I,  1716,  the  debt  be- 
ing increafed  confiderably,  a  plan  was  produced 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  miniller  of  the  finances,  for  paying  it  oif 
gradually,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  fund  to  be 
called  the  finking  fund  ;  and  this  fcheme  being 
adopted,  pafTed  into  a  law.  Before  the  eftalDlifli- 
ment  of  this  fund,  there  had  exifted  many  fimilar 
fmall  funds  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  duties,  excifes, 
and  taxes  as  had  been  provided  for  paying  the 
interefls  of  particular  loans,  biit  which  produced 
furpluffes  had  been  formed  into  feparate  ac- 
counts of  favings  referved  for  the  purpofe  of 
reducing,  and  finally  redeeming  the  national 
debt.  The  aggregate  fimd^  was  the  name  given 
to  this  feparate  account  of  all  the  furpluiTes,  ex- 
cefles,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  unappropriated 
income  of  the  ftate.  It  was  called  the  aggregate 
fund,  becaufe  it  was  a  collection  of  many  things 
incorporated  into  one  mafs  or  body  j  arid  it  com- 
prehended not  only  all  the  overplus  of  the  rates 
and  taxes  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
interefts  of  ihe  capitals  of  the  Bank,  South  Sea, 
and  India  (locks,  but  all  other  articles  of  the 
public  revenue,  producing  any  furplus,  above 
the  fum  it  was  deftined  to  pay  by  annual  grants 
of  parliament.  The  king's  civil  UJi,  or  royal 
revenue  alone,  was  exempted  from  this  account; 
it   confilled  at   that  time  of  fcventeen  articles, 

viz* 
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'vlz.  tonnage  and  poundage,  hereditary  or  tem- 
porary excifes,  letter  money,  fines  of  alienation, 
feizures,  confifcations,  compofitions,  rents  of 
crown  lands,  Recalculated  to  produce  SoOjOOol. 
per  annum  ;  and  if  they  produced  more,  the  fur- 
plus  equally  belonged  to  the  foverelgn :  but 
owing  to  frnugglingf  and  fimilar  caufes,  they  fre- 
quently fell  ihort  of  the  above  fum,  and  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  fo  much  fo,  that  parliament 
'  at  fundry  times  fupplied  the  defccl,  by  grant- 
ing to  his  late  Majefly,  confiderable  fums  to 
make  good  fuch  deficiencies. 

In  confequence  of  this  uncertainty  in  the  civil 
lift  eftablilhment,  on  the  accefTion  of  his  prefent 
Majefliy,  all  the  articles  compofing  the  for- 
mer royal  revenue  were  given  up  to  the  pubhc  ; 
and  a  permanent  annual  revenue  of  800,000 1. 
was  fettled  upon  the  king  for  life,  by  a<5t  of  par- 
liament, tpayable  quarterly  out  of  the  aggregate 
fund,  to  the  general  account  of  which,  thofe  ar- 
ticles are  now  carried  which  formerly  fupplied 
the  civil  lift,  and  parliament  has  fmce  granted  an 
additional  100,000  I.  per  annum  to  his  Majefty, 
on  account  of  his  numerous  family. 

This  alteration  faves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  keeping  the  public  accounts  of  tne  nation,  and 
it  changes  the  nature  of  fmuggling  :  formerly, 
difaffeQed  people  made  no  fcruple  to  cheat  the 
king,  it  was  only  a  perfonal  injury;  at  prefent, 
this  commercial  fraud  is  committed  againft  the 
public  at  large. 

It 
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It  having  been  cuflomary  for  minifters,  from 
time  to  time,  to  apply  the  furpluiTes  of  the 
aggf-egate  fund  to  the  current  fervices  of  the 
year,  or  to  forae  extraordinary  demand  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  inflead  of  applying 
them  to  the  reduclion  of  the  national  debt,  it 
was  enacled  by  the  ftatute  of  1716,  ''  That 
*'  whatever  furpius  remains  upon  any,  or  upon 
*'  all  the  rates  and  duties  which  conftitute  the 
*^  public  revenue,  after  payment  of  the  intereds 
"  'they  ftand  charged  with,  fliail  be  carried  to  a 
*'  feparate  and  diilinel  account  or  fund,  knov/11 
"  by  the  name  of  the  Jinking  fund — All  the 
"  favings  and  furpius  are  to  be  referveJ,  and 
"  kept  mcj'i  facredly,  for  the  valuable  purpofe 
*'  only,  of  reducing,  lefiening,  2iiid  Jinking,  (from 
"  which  circumi^ance  the  fund  took  its  name) 
''  and  paying  off  gradually,  the  national  debt, 
"  and  to,  or  for  none  other  ufe,  intent  or  pur- 
"  pofe  whatever." 

NotwithfLanding  this  facred  inviolability  of 
the  finking  fund,  only  three  millions  of  the 
national  debt  were  paid  ofi',  during  the  long  ad- 
miniftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  he,  who 
had  propofed  and  obtained  the  efiablifliment  of 
this  fund  had  the  boldnefs  to  alienate  it  from  its 
facred  deilin?tion.  For  in  1729,  he  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  take 
i,ioo,cpol.  from  the  fniking  fund,  and  to  apply 
ic  to  the  fervice  of  that  year.     Again,  in   1735, 

oih  Geo 
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9th  Geo.  11.  i,ooo,oool.  more  was  taken  from 
the  fame  fund,  for  the  fervice  of  that  year :  it 
is  true,  there  was  always  a  faving  claufe  annexed 
to  thefe  alienations,  by  enacting  that  the  funis 
borrowed  from  the  finking  fund  fhould  be  re- 
placed from  the  grants  of  the  following  feffion  ; 
but  minifrers  very  well  knew,  that  the  increafing 
demands  on  the  (late,  occafioned  by  fucceilivc 
wars,  would  never  allow  them  to  refund  the  faid 
fums.  And  this  praftice  of  applying  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fmking  fund,  in  times  of  war,  to 
the  current  fervices  of  different  years  continued 
till  the  peace  of  1783,  and  therefore,  the  whole 
plan  of  a  facr;ed  fmking  fund  was  annihilated. 

In  1750,  though  the  debt  was  doubled  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  yet,  we,  who  have 
feen  it  rife  to  500  millions,  cannot  but  be  fur- 
prifed  that  a  debt  of  only  80  millions  fhould  have 
excited  fuch  univerfal  difcontent  and  murmuring 
throughout  the  kingdom  at  that  time.  But  as 
the  people  knew  that  the  taxes  which  had  been 
laid  upon  them  temporarily  to  pay  the  interefl 
of  the  debt,  had  been  made  permanent  in  1716, 
the  better  to  enable  the  fmking  fund  to  diminilh 
the  national  debt,  th^y  were  fadly  difappointed 
when  they  found  that  all  hopes  of  paying  off  the 
debt,  and  finally  relieving  them  from  thofe 
taxes,  were  totally  at  an  end,  by  the  alienations 
of  the  facred  fund.  Then  it  was  that  the  cele- 
brated David  Hume  increafed  the  alarm,  by  his 

unguarded 
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unguarded  aflertion  in  his  Polirical  EfTays,  "  that 
if  ever  the  debt  fliould  amount  to  loo  millions, 
either  the  nation  muil  deflroy  public  credit,  or 
public  credit  would  deflroy  the  nation.*' 

To  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  Andrew 
Hooke,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  an  able  ac- 
comptant,  publifhed  an  EJfay  on  the  'National 
Debt,  and  the  JSational  Capital,  which  was 
very  agreeable  both  to  the  miniftry  and  to  the 
people  ;  for  he  difpelled  all  the  gloomy  appre- 
henlions  of  an  approaching  national  bankruptcy, 
by  demonftrating  that  the  then  exifling  national 
debt  of  80  millions,  was  only  as  one  to  twelve, 
to  the  national  capital  in  land,  money,  wrought- 
plate,  jewels,  bullion,  live  and  dead  flock — as 
four  to  five,  to  the  annual  income  of  the  nation, 
and  only  as  one  tofeven  to  the  annual  increment 
of  the  national  capital. 

But  his  plan  for  paying  off  the  debt  was  not 
adopted  for  the  following  reafons. 

1.  He  had  proved  in  his  EfTay,  that  redeem- 
ing the  capital  was  not  of  that  confequence 
which  people  generally  imagined. 

2.  His  propofal  to  extinguifh  it  by  converting 
the  whole  into  life  annuities,  oflered  no  relief  from 
the  exlfting  taxes  until  the  expiration  of  ninety- 
eight  years  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  feven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  annual  interefl  was  to  be  paid  in 
confideration  of  finking  the  capital  which  would 
have  obliged  government  to  lay  on  new  taxes. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pinto,  a  Dutchman  foon  after  the  peace 
of  1763,  pubhfhed  another  plan  for  redeeming 
the  national  debt,  by  an  augmentation  of  the 
finking  fund,  and  the  converfion  of  different 
portions  of  the  capitals  into  life  annuities  at  feven 
and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  but  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  heavy  taxes  of  late  years  have 
made  minifters  afraid  of  augmenting  them,  by 
the  creation  of  funds  bearing  high  annual  inte- 
refts  J  this  fcheme  theiefore  was  reje£lcd. 

The  laft  publication  of  any  note  upon  the 
fubjeft  was  by  the  late  Dr.  Price ;  he  recom- 
mends different  applications  of  the  growing 
progrefs  of  the  finking  fund. 

1.  The  interefls  dlfengaged  by  the  redemp- 
tion from  time  to  time,  of  any  portions  of  the 
capitals,  may  be  themfelves  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  further  portions  of  the  capitals. 

2.  They  may  be  expended  on  current  fervlces. 

3.  They  may  be  annihilated  by  aboHfhIng  the 
taxes  producing  them. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  proje£ls  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  in 
purfuance  of  his  plan,  the  commiflioners  have 
bought  up  or  redeemed  the  fum  of  44,733,294/. 

I  fhall  venture  to  recommend  another  fyftem, 
which  I  hope  under  the  prefent  new  minifter 
of  the  Finances  may  be  adopted. 

Supported 
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Supported  by  the  authorities  of  Hooke,  Sit 
James  Stewart,  and  Pinto,  I  maintain  the  inex- 
pediency of  paying  off  fuch  trifling  fums  as  oiie 
million  a  year,  which  cannot  produce  any  good 
effeft  either  to  government  or  to  the  people  ; 
efpecially,  as  no  diminution  of  taxes  is  propofed 
in  a  lefs  term  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ; 
the  interefts  difcharged  being  carried  to  the 
fmklng  fund. 

Indeed,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  capi- 
tals could  be  redeemed  at  one  ftroke,  intereft  of 
money  would  be  reduced  under  three  per  cent. 
which  would  be  a  confiderable  advantage  to  go- 
vernment, when  future  wars  fhould  require 
future  loans. 

Or,  if  the  interefl:  yearly  faved  by  redeeming 
only  one  million  annually,  occafioned  a  propor- 
tional abolition  of  the  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  affefting  our  manufafluring  and  trading 
poorer  claffes  of  the  people,  it  would  be  a  great 
alleviation  of  their  burthens,  and  would  enable 
them  to  bear  more  cheerfully,  the  revival  of  fuch 
taxes  in  times  of  war. 

But,  as  neither  of  thefe  meafures  formed  any 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  chaoftical  fyftem,  I  mult 
infift,  that  the  mofl  beneficial  method  of  applying 
the  furplufies  of  the  fmking  fund,  fmce  it  is  not 
judged  expedient  to  abolifh  any  confiderable 
portion  of  burthenfome  taxes,  would  have  been 
».he  adoption  of  a  finance  principle  of  the  an- 
7  cients. 
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dents,  by  providing  for  the  expences  of  war 
in  times  of  peace.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
annual  furplufles  above  the  annual  expenditure, 
fhould  have  been  formed  into  a  new  fund  called 
the  WAR  fund,  guaranteed  by  parliament,  to 
have  been  kept  facred  and  inviolable,  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  defraying  the  expences  of  the  firfl 
two  or  three  years  of  any  future  wars :  which, 
together  with  the  application  of  the  fame  fur- 
pluifes,  during  a  war,  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terefl  of  any  unavoidable  new  loans,  would  have 
been  fufficient  for  carrying  on  a  w^ar  of  {even 
years,  upon  honed  and  economical  principles, 
without  new  taxes. 

Had  fuch  an  application  been  made  of  the 
millions  employed  by  the  commilTioners  for  re- 
ducing the  national  debt,  from  1786  to  1793, 
when  the  war  with  France  took  place,  neither 
loans  nor  taxes  would  have  been  wanted  for  the 
two  firfl:  years  of  that  expenfive  war,  flill  un- 
happily exifting. 

Finally,  to  (hew  the  neceflity  of  adopting 
fome  nev/,  great  and  extenfive  plan  of  finances, 
to  liberate  the  people  from  the  weight  of  taxes 
already  made  permanent,  and  to  difpel  their 
fears  of  future  heavy  taxes,  I  fhall  here  recite, 
part  of  the  eleventh  report  of  the  commiffioners 
appointed  by  parliament  to  examine,  take  and 
ftate  the  public  accounts  of  the  nation,  delivered 
to  the  houfc  of  commons  at  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1783. 

"  A  plan 
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"  A  plan  mud  be  formed  for  the  redu(5^Ion  of 
"  the  national  debt,  which  is  fwelled  to  fuch  a 
'•  magnitude,  that  it  requires  the  united  efforts 
'-  of  the  ableil  heads  and  purefV  hearts,  to  fuggeft 
"  the  proper  and  effedual  means  of  reduction. 

"  The  evil  does  not  admit  of  procrajiination, 
"  palliatives^  or  expedients  ;  it  preffes  on,  and 
*^  mud  be  met  with  force  and  firmnefs. 

"  The  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom  are  opulent, 
"  generous  and  public  fpirited  ;  let  the  diftreffes 
*'  of  their  country  be  fairly  laid  before  them, 
*'  and  they  will  contribute  cheerfully  and  libe- 
"  rally  to  its  relief. 

"  Every  man  may  dedicate  a  portion  of  his 
"  income,  or  fome  fliare  of  his  afiluence,  accord- 
'^  ing  to  his  faculties,  to  this  great  national 
"  objed.  A  part  mull  be  facrificed  to  prefer ve 
"  the  remainder.'* 

Very  true ;  and  may  I  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  the  nation  mud  look  up  to  ihe  great  and 
and  wealthy  fubjefts  for  falvation  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  effedled  by  the  flow  operation  of  applying 
even  five  millions  annually,  to  the  reduftion  of 
five  hundred  millions. 

Eut  the  former  obje£lions  to  converting  the 
ca}i)itals  of  the  redeemable  life  annuities,  or  of 
raifing  the  future  fupplies  that  may  be  required 
if  the  prefeht  unfortunate  war  is  continued  to 
another  year,  no  longer  fubfid,  for  the  new  mi- 
iiider  of  the  finances  may  apply  the  produce  of 

the 
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the  income  tax,  when  it  is  releafed  from  Mr. 
Pitt's  mortgage,  to  the  payment  of  the  interefts 
on  life  annuities.  Or,  {houid  the  bleiling  of  peace 
be  fooner  rcftored  to  our  diftreffed  country,  the 
unfunded  debt  of  the  war,  maybe  thus  liqui- 
dated, inftead  of  adding  to  the  enormous  fum  of 
the  capitals  of  the  national  dcbti  and  impofmg 
new  taxes  to  pay  the  intereft. 

It  is  really  matter  of  fiurprife,  that  whilft  daily 
applications  are  making  to  the  different  proprie- 
tary offices  which  grant  life  annuities,  they 
Ihould  be  left  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  one  of 
the  mofl  profitable  branches  of  money  tranfac- 
tions ;  efpecially  at  a  time,  when  every  nerve 
^  ought  to  be  (trained  in  the  revenue  department 
of  government,  to  relieve  perfons  of  moderate 
fortunes  from  the^  preifure  of  the  times :  the  de- 
dudion  from  fraall  incomes,  and  fuch  I  call 
ioo  I.  per  av.nujit,  are  attempted  to  be  balanced 
by  the  purchafe  of  life  annuities,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  thefe  offices.  Surely,  fome  means 
might  be  devifed  to  throw  thefe  profits  into  the 
hands  of  government,  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  extra  fupplies  in  time  of  war,  mufl  be 
raifed  by  fome  mode  within  the  year,  for  the 
fervice  of  which  they  are  granted  ;  fo  as  to  leave 
iio  debt  on  the  next,  much  lefs  on  poRerity  5 
otherwife  the  deranged  (late  of  our  finances,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  mud  fooner  or  later,  bring  on 
dreadful  convulfions  in  the  body  politic.  Un* 
F  F  doubtedly. 
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doubtedly,  the  exhaufted  (late  of  the  finances 
of  France,-  was  the  primary  caufe  of  the  fubver- 
fion  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  to  fliew  the 
difpofition  of  great  men  to  fhift  the  burthen 
from  their  own  fiioulders,  the  author  hopes  he 
fhali  Hand  excufed  for  introducing  in  this  place, 
the  following  anecdote. 

In  the  year  1787,  I  went  to  Paris,  and  tak- 
ing with  me  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  French,  Ruffian,  and  American  ambafladors 
at  our  court,  and  from  feveral  Britifli  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  I  was  thereby  introduced  to 
the  minlfters  of  (late  at  Verfailles  ;  and  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  at  which  were  prefent  the  Archbilhop 
of  Tholoufe,  minider  of  the  finances ;  and  the 
unfortunate  M.  Montmorin,  fecretary  of  ftate 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  knew  that  I  had  tranf- 
lated  Neckar's  Treatifes  on  the  adminiftration 
of  the  finances  of  France,  I  was  alked,  "What 
I  thought  of  the  then  aciual  flate  of  their  finan- 
cial refources.'"  My  reply  was,  "  My  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  fomething  moi-e  effedual  than  your 
prefent  meafures  mufl  be  immediately  done, 
to  extricate  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  court,  from 
its  prefent  embarraffments."  llie  notables  had 
juft  granted  a  contribution  of  one  fourth  of  their 
annual  incomes  for  one  year,  to  fupply  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  king's  civil  eftablilhment. 

They 
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They  next  queftloned  me,  refpefling  the  re- 
ceipt tax,  as  to  its  reception  by  the  public,  and 
its  produce. 

Second  reply — "  It  w:is  generally  well  re- 
ceived, it  wasfiril  levied  by  a  yvife  and  moderate 
adminiftration,  it  was  equitable,  it  never  was 
burthenfome,  and  is  very  productive.  The  de- 
termination of  the  parliament  of  Paris  not  to 
regifler  your  fovereign's  edicl  for  a  fmiilar  tax 
ufloniflied  me."  The  refult  of  this  cenverfation 
was,  a  prevailing  opinions  that  their  finances 
would  lafl:  their  time  !  In  oppofition  to  this  light 
fentiment — I  declared  to  M.  Montmorin,  in  a 
private  audience,  that  I  feared,  in  their  then  fitu- 
ation,  they  would  not  fupport  the  government 
during  his  time ! 

Fatal  predidion  !  the  verification  ef  which  I 
had  reafon  to  apprehend  from  the  general  dlf- 
content,  and  from  the  unguarded  exprefiions  of 
dIfafFeftion  to  the  government,  delivered  in  moit 
companies  of  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  by 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  politely  received, 
in  confequence  of  recommendatory  letters.  This 
freedom  of  converfation  upon  political  fubjecls, 
fo  different  from  what  I  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect in  France,  alarmed  me,  I  faw  a  ftorm  im- 
pending, but  of  what  nature,  I  could  not  pretend 
to  divine,  however,  it  induced  me  to  return 
home,  in  lefs  than  two  months. 
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LECTURE    VJ. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  O^  TAXATION  5 
AND  FINAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT. 

rpAXES  on  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  they  muft 
bear  chiefly  upon  the  opulent,  are  oftea 
propofed  by  fpeculators,  but  feldoni  adopted  by 
miniders,  becaufe,  fuch  taxes,  unlefs  they  arc 
exorbitant,  will  not  be  matsrially  produflive. 
The  tax  on  filver  plate  yielded  little  more  than 
the  expence  of  officers  falaries,  atid  other  inci^ 
dents  for  collecting  it  j  and  was  therefore  re. 
pealed. 

The  tax  on  wheel  carnages  is  the  only  one 
that  has  proved  abundantly  produiSlive.  But 
taxes  on  articles  of  general  confumption  are  pre- 
ferred, becaufe,  though  not  always  neceffaries, 
the  mafs  of  the  people  will  have  them.  A  re- 
markable inftance  of  this,  may  be  obferved  iq 
the  following  article. 

One  pemiy  per  gallon,  additional  excife  on 
Britifli  made  fpirits  laid   on  in  the  year  1792, 

and 
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and  made  perm;Anent  in  1793,  was  dated  by  Mr, 
Pitt,  in  his  budget  for  that  yrar  ;  to  produce 
ii^jOool.  a  year!  Wretched  muil  be  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
llnce  the  confumption  of  the  mod  pernicious  of 
all  kinds  of  fpirits,  produces  an  almoft  incredi- 
ble annual  revenue !  and  miferable  indeed,  the 
date  of  the  finances  of  any  kingdom,  when  they 
depend  for  their  fupportj  on  the  intoxication  of 
its  labouring  hands ! 

By  this  confumption  of  fpirituous  liquors,  the 
average  term  of  human  life  (computing  from  the 
age  of  majority)  in  London,  and  its  environs,  is 
reduced  to  5  ^  years  of  age. 

Partial  taxes  fhould  be  avoided;  of  this  nature 
v.as  the  (hop  tax  laid  on  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  re- 
pealed, on  the  reprefentations  made  to  parlia- 
ment againfl  it.  It  fell  extremely  heavy  upon 
the  fhop-keepers  of  London  and  Wedminffer, 
for  it  was  laid  on  the  rents  of  fliops  independent 
of  the  houfes ;  and  the  rent  of  a  fhop  in  Cheap- 
fide,  or  the  Strand,  is  more  than  ten  times  the 
rent  of  a  fhop  in  any  market  town  in  England. 

It  is  a  falfe  maxim — *'  that  all  our  taxes  fall 
ultimately  upon  the  landed  edates ;''  lands  hav- 
ing been  raifed  in  value  of  late  years,  beyond 
all  proportion  to  the  additional  taxes  which  may 
be  fuppofed  diredly  or  indire^ly  to  affed  them. 

For  indance,  a  gentleman  of  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance came  to  his  paternal  eftate,  by  the 

death 
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death  of  his  father  in  1796.  The  leafes  for 
twenty-one  years,  had  jull  expired,  and  amongft 
other  augmentations,  the  young  gentleman,  raifed 
a  farm  horn  one  to  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  : 
query — What  proportion  do  the  increafed  taxes 
levied  on  this  gentleman  by  government,  bear 
to  his  increafe  of  rent  impofed  on  his  tenant? 
But  unfortunately  there  is  a  fafliion  in  literature 
as  v.'ell  as  in  drefs — and  the  rage  for  reading  and 
adopting  the  fallacious  principles  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  too  much  celebrated  v/ork  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  has  mifled  many  fliailow, 
political  arithmeticians.  It  is  therefore  with 
great  faiisfaftion,  I  have  read  a  late  mod  excel- 
lent refutation  of  the  Doclor*s  ftrongefl:  argu- 
ments ;  in  a  pamphlet  intitled,  The  EJfential  Prin- 
ciples of  the  IVealih  of  Nations,  iliujiraied  in  »p- 
pofitioii  to  fame  falje  dcBrincs  of  Dr.  /Idam  Smithy 
and  others  *  The  writer,  a  moft  refpe(5lable 
member  of  fociety,  and  who  has  had  the  belt 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  fubjeft;  from  prudential  motires, 
has  concealed  his  name,  but  his  arguments  are 
unanfwerable,  viz.  "  That  the  real  pernirnent 
Wealth  of  Nations  confifts  in  the  mod  fertile 
produce  of  its  foil;  in  the  highefl  flate  of  culti- 
vation— that  agriculture  therefore,  ought  to  be 
more  attended  to  in  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  than  it  has  been  of  late  years — 

London,  printed  for  T.  Bcckct,  Fall-MalJ. 
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that  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  this  parent 
of  all  other  arts ,  ought  to  be  much  greater  than 
that  which  is  preferably  beftowed  upon  manu- 
fadures  and  commerce,  and  that  the  principal 
revenue  of  the  (late  is  not,  but  fiiould  be  de- 
rived from  the  produce  of  its  foil,  and,  that  it  is 
a  wild  conclufion  to  *  fubftitute  the  unftahle  and 
tranfient  revenue  arifmg  from  commerce,  for 
the  permanent  and  fecure  revenue  arifmg 
from  the  cultivation  of  territory.' 

On  thefe  principles,  he  recommends  thecuki- 
vation  of  every  acre  of  V\'aRe  land  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  demonftrates  that  the  pro- 
fits arifmg  from  cultivation  greatly  exceed  thofe 
derived  from  manufaclures  and  foreign  com- 
merce ;  and  enforces  the  neceffity  of  drawing 
the  whole  of  the  national  fupplies  in  all  cafes, 
from  the  rents  of  lands,  as  thofe  rents 
afford  an  ample  fund  for  every  fuppofed  cafe  of 
emergency  ;  fmce  the  fum  of  iiventy-finje  millions 
flerling,  making  betwefen  one  third  and  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  income  of  Great  Britain  is 
paid  by  the  cultivators  to  the  proprietors  of 
land. 

All  authors  on  the  fabjeft  of  the  finances 
of  England,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives, 
complain  of  the  inequality  of  the  land- 
tax,  and  they  call  it  not  only  a  partial,but  like- 
wife  an  oppreffive  tax  ;  becaufe  an  equal  rate 
would  produce  a  confiderable  increafe  of  reve- 
nue. 
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nue,  and  would  relieve  the  people  from  fome 
of  thofe  heavy  taxes,  on  the  firfi:  neceflfaries  of 
life,  which  at  prefent  opprefs  them. 

Arthur  Young  allows,  that  rents  in  Norfolk 
are  now  four  times  higher  than  they  were  forty 
years  ago,  yet  the  land  tax  has  not  been  in- 
creafed  ;  and  our  fenfible,  anonymous  author, 
on  the  fubjecl  of  an  equal  afT^fiment  of  the  land 
tax  declares,  upon  good  information,  that 
a  gentleman  poiTeiring  an  eftate  of  5000I.  a  year 
in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
pays  in  land  tax,  at  four  fliillings  in  the  poundj 
only  75 1.  which  is  not  more  than  four-pencCi 
inftead  of  four  {liillings  in  the  pound.  As  the 
num.ber  of  landed  gentlemen  who  are  aggrieved 
by  the  prefent  very  difproportionatc  ailefiment, 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  there- 
by unjuftly  favoured,  it  is  moil  reafonable  that 
this  unfair  advantage  of  the  minority,  fhould 
give  way  to  that  of  the  majoiity.  This  majo- 
rity therefore,  have  a  right  to  prefs  for  an  equal 
valuation  of  the  land-tax  without  delay,  that  the 
minority,  who  are  nov/  almod  exempt,  may 
bear  an  equal  fhare  of  the  public  burdens  with 
themfelves. 

When  government  lays  on  any  additional  tax 
upon  articles  of  confumptlon,  great  care  fliould 
be  taken  that  wholefale,  and  retail  dealers,  do 
not  double  it  upon  the  poor  people  who  con- 
fume  the  article  taxed.  Surely,  fome  mode  might 

be 
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be  adopted  by  parliament,  to  prevent  this  frau- 
dulent plan  of  doubling  the  weight  of  every 
new  tax. 

Life  annuities  and  tontines,  are  the  fureft, 
and  mod  fpeedy  refources  for  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt,  by  fuch  large  fums  at  a  time,  as  will 
lower  the  intereft  of  money ;  and  thereby  raife 
the  value  at  market,  of  the  feveral  capitals  con- 
flituting  the  funded  debt. 

FINAL  STATEMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    DEBT, 
IN  CAPITALS  AND  A..NITAL  INTEREST. 

Our  former  ftatement,  page  407,  brought  up 
the  account  to  the  year  1792.  '1  he  following 
year.  Great  Britain  wasimpoHtically  involved  in 
a  complicated  and  expenfive  war,  oftenfibly, 
againft  the  new  republic  of  France,  but  com- 
prizing a  coalition,  and  fubfic'iary  treaties  with 
German  Potentates  j  which  gave  birth  in  that 
year,  to  the  enormous  debts  fmce  contracted  to 
carry  on  that  war,  and  which  has  incr«afed 
the  burthens  of  the  people  to  a  degree  barely 
fupportable ;  for  the  lower  clafTes  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  obliged  to  facrifice  mofl:  of  the 
^comforts  of  life,  which  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed ;  and  from  the  additional  calamity  of  an. 
imprecedented,  exorbitant  high  price  of  bread, 
and  other  articles  of  food,  have  been  reduced  to 
the  bare  neceffaries,  which  they  can  fcarcely  pur- 
chafe  for  themfelves  and  families, 

G  Q  The 
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The  profpe6l  of  peace,  and  of  a  more  econo- 
mical fvftem  of  financial  adminiftration,  afford 
the  only  remaining  hopes  of  the  return  of 
plenty,  and  of  the  abolition  of  fome  of  the  moft 
opprefiive  war  taxes. 

The  Capital,  or  Principal  of  the 
permanent  public  Debts  on  the  5th 
of  January  1793J  amounted  to        205,826,403 

The  funded  debt  created  by  the 
war  from  1793  -        -        -    173,699,343 

To  the  iftFeb.  1800,  amounted  379,525,746 
Loan  for  the  fervice  of  that  year  1 8,500,746 
Dittofori8oi,/.2  8,ooo500o,/i;r7 

7-7  •         ^  ^    r      J   J'4Q,2IO,COO 

ivhicb  was  given  in  3  per  cent,  funds  J  ^^' 

To  which  muft  be  added  the  va-  "j) 
lue  of  the  irredeemable  annuities,  V  15,000,000 
for  long  and  fhort  terms,  about       3 


I'  462,236,492* 

Annual   interefl:  and  charges  of 
management  In  1793         -         -        10,325,000 
In  1801,  about         -  -  24,854,873 

To    be    paid  by   the  people,  from  cufloms, 
excifes,  old  and  new  taxes. 

*   The  unfunded  debt,  'will  make  the  icial  amount,  upwards 
of  500,000,000  /. 

THE    END. 
Trintcd (>y  A.  Stra^artf  Fn'nUrs'Streci,  Lfndan, 
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